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How Leaders of American Industry Regard Industrial Outlook 


Is the bottom falling out of the industrial world? Is a crisis 
between capital and labor inevitable, and what will be its out- 
come? 

Can the present industrial unrest be permanently quieted 
without major concessions to labor which will entirely change 
the relationship which has heretofore existed between capital and 


president of the Seattle Car and Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash. 
“The only cure is production and still more production,” de- 
clares John V. Farwell, president of the John V. Farwell Co., 
Chicago. 
“Higher wages will not solve the problem,” says Charles A. 
Schieren, president of the Charles A. Schieren Co. 





labor? 


These are the questions which are uppermost in the mind of _ by industry and thrift,” advises Joseph G. 
of the American Pig Iron Association. 

“T have faith that the present disturbed conditions in the 
industrial world will not be permanent,” is the keynote of the. 


every thinking man today. 


They are answered on this page by 
a number of the biggest men in the industrial world—men whose 
vision and judgment carried them to the important positions 


“The tremendous waste caused by. the war must be made up 


sutler, jr., president 


they now occupy and lend weight to the views they have ex- message of Cyrus H. McCormick, president of the International 


pressed for the benefit of readers of this publication. 
While these industrial leaders differ more or less in their di- 


Harvester Co. 


All thru the messages which follow runs a spirit of opti- 


agnosis of just what is ailing the world today, they agree on the mism. The big men of the country apparently see daylight thru 


treatment and are all equally confident that a crisis can be 


averted. 
“Be patient, fair and firm, 


”” 


Production Will Cure Living Cost Troubles 
[Charles A. Schieren, president Charles A. 
Schieren Co.| 

Production at the present time is far behind 
domestic and foreign demands for our merchan- 
dise, and prices are necessarily high. Prices will 
remain high unless production is materially in- 
creased, and they will go higher still if produe- 
tion is seriously diminished. 

Congressional and State investigations won’t 
do any good. Laws of supply and demand were 
not framed by legislators or rulers and they are 
not subject to repeal. President Wilson can not 
materially remedy the present situation. Selling 
Government merchandise below the market price 
can afford but temporary relief at best. 

Higher wages won’t solve the problem. They 
may satisfy for the moment, but they only ag- 
gravate the fundamental ailment. Most em- 
ployers realize this and know they are doing 
more harm than good every time they yield to 
successive demands for higher wages, but they 
follow the lines of least resistance and submit. 
The employer who grants an unreasonable de- 
mand for increased wages is just as responsible 
for the economical loss which his action produces 
as the labor union which makes the demand. 

Judge Gary has shown the way to handle the 
situation. In my opinion he is the strongest 
figure in American industry today. If his exam- 
ple were generally followed the labor problem 
would solves itself. Keep the volume of produe- 
tion up, and the cost of living will cease to be a 
disturbing factor in our national life. 

Because I am confident that labor will shortly 
realize these fundamental economical truths I 
look upon the industrial future of the country 
with the utmost optimism. 


Sound Foundations Will Withstand Storm 


[William Pigott, president Seattle Car and 
Foundry Co.| 

I believe that the present industrial unrest can 
be quieted without major concessions to labor, but 
with the gradual change that characterizes all other 
features of modern life we must expect changes 
in the re lationship between capital and labor. 

In the meantime, there will inevitably be more 
or less serious conflicts between the 90 per cent 
law abiding and the 10 percent disorderly element, 
but the bottom will not drop out of the industrial 
world, which is based on personal initiative, indus- 
try and efficiency. 


is the advice of William Pigott, 


the clouds which today obscure the industrial world and if their 


vision is true, the conclusion may safely be reached that the 


The present system is the result of three thou- 
sand years of trial and experience, While there is 
undoubtedly room for reform here and there, the 
foundation is basically sound and will withstand 
the storm. All must be patient, fair and firm. 

The outstanding evil of the present day, in my 
opinion, is the short rotating tenure of office. Ninety 
percent of our governors, senators, congressmen, 
mayors, local judges and other officials smother 
their courage and convictions in an effort to fol- 
low ideas which they think lead to more votes and 
re-election. The tenure of office should be length- 
ened. If we make officials ineligible for second and 
third terms, we will have better laws and govern- 
ment. 

The best results can be accomplished only when 
organized business, capital and labor recognize a 
common effort and mutual interest. I have faith 
in the majority of business and working men. 


Industry and Thrift Must Make Up War Waste 
[Joseph G. Butler, jr., president American Pig 
Iron Association. | 

I do not believe that major concessions to the 
demands of labor at this time would help to solve 
the problem of industrial unrest. 

As I view the matter, the widespread unrest at 
this time is due to a number of conditions, chief 
among which is the disturbance to economie condi- 
tions resulting from the World War, and not the 
least among which is the unfortunate attitude of 
the present administration. The only remedies 
available, so far as I can see, are patience on the 
part of all while awaiting the return of normal 
conditions and a change in the policy of our Presi- 
dent toward the unreasonable demands of certain 
classes of our population. 

Regarding the socalled feeling of unrest, it is 
due, not by any ‘‘deplorable conditions,’’ but to a 
condition of mind caused by the propaganda of 
mercenary labor agitators who tried to make the 
men feel that their condition is deplorable, but 
this is far from the case. 

The employers of labor in this Valley, and I think 
thruout the country, have done wonders in the way 
of making better conditions for their workmen. All 
the large independent steel companies will challenge 
investigation in this respect. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is able to take care of itself. 

We shall be fortunate if the people of this coun- 
try can be made to realize that before conditions 
can return to normal at least a portion of the tre- 
mendous waste caused by the war must be made up 
by industry and thrift. 


present troubles will pass away without any serious results. 


Parties Will Coéperate for Mutual Good 


[Cyrus H. McCormick, president International 
Harvester Co.] 

I regret that an intended absence of several 
weeks prevents my giving the attention to this sub- 
ject which its importance merits. 

All that I can say is that I have faith that the 
present disturbed conditions in the industrial world 
will not be permanent. I believe that means can 
be found of bringing all parties in industry to see 
the difficult problems before them more and more 
from the viewpoint of coéperation for their mutual 
good. 


Steady, Honest Work the Need of the Times 
[John V. Farwell, president John V. Farwell Co.] 

The whole world is short of the great necessi- 
ties—food, clothing, coal and the machinery of 
production. It is short of many of these on ac- 
count of the destruction of the war and because 
during the war all human energy all over the 
world was bent on manufacturing commodities 
for war needs. In consequence, it produced as 
little for peace as the communities of the world 
could get along on and still exist. 

At the end of the war we found ourselves 
short of these great necessities needed in peace. 
On top of that, a world wide movement was 
started to reduce the hours of labor from ten to 
eight hours a day, which would curtail produc- 
tion and still further reduce the amount of com- 
modities for consumption. I can not see how an 
8-hour day can be injected into the industrial 
upheaval, including the advancing of prices, 
higher wages and the social unrest which comes 
thru the operation of the ‘‘vicious cirele.’’ 

I have, however, confidence enough in the 
stability of American character and American in- 
stitutions to feel that we will weather this storm 
of unheaval without serious consequences to in- 
dustry, society or government. The test has 
come of the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves and shows that poise and self control are 
necessary to pass thru such a crisis. It needs 
not only poise and self control; it needs intelli- 
gent direction on the part of the leaders of the 
people and of the laboring classes to bring about 
a cure with the least possible disturbance. 

To my mind the only cure is more production 
and still more production. I do not know how 
that can be brought about, except thru the volun- 
tary action of the laboring people by which they 
will agree to work ten hours a day for, say, six 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Sitka Spruce was selected for airplane stock and dealers who pride themselves on handling 
because of its lightness, strength, resiliency and quality products will be glad to learn that we 
easy-working qualities. These characteristics are using this specially selected Spruce lumber 
insure longer life and bigger values to builders to manufacture 
6 | P e he 

At our Vancouver, Wash., plant we have ample stocks to 

meet the requirements of our Eastern friends, but orders are 

coming in fast and we therefore urge you to place orders 

early. Sooner or later you'll buy your lumber from the 

West. Why not get started today, 

Wire or write for prices 
Gen'l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., nee : . Mills: 
i f.. AGU, 
\ | PORTLAND, OREGON 96 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY RAYMOND, WASH. 
San Pearce thy Bag Babeock Lumber Co. REPRESENTATIV J. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind pe gg ng 
Fred FE. Campbell Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. O. O. Russell, Denver, Colo, Leslie J. Campbell 
Kansas City, Mo, Omaha, Neb. 
” 
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Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Official Sleuthing with Efficiency 
and Dispatch 


The editor of Paper, the weekly organ of the 
newspaper trade, became somewhat facetious in 
a recent number when discussing the sleuthing 
habits of Congress. He makes the following sug- 
gestion: 


If Congress will permit a suggestion from an out- 
sider, I submit that the whole system of inquiry is 
wrong. Under the present plan a committee is ap- 
pointed to round up the print paper industry. It is 
usually made up to a great extent of men experienced in 
hunting big game. One or two years is spent in locat- 
ing the range of the offenders sought and in becoming 
acquainted with their habits, which is essential before 
making the actual attempt to capture them. Then it 
often happens that just about the time this preliminary 
study is ended the voters request this trained repre- 
sentative to come home, and in his place send another 
who can be more readily spared. The new hunter must 
of course have the same experience; and thus from 
year to year the capture is delayed by the process of 
breaking in a new bunch. 

To obviate this there should be established a Depart- 
ment of Sleuthing, organized on a permanent basis, 
with sleuthers appointed for life, and removable only 
upon good behavior. In this way, after a few years, 
we would have a trained force on the job ready and 
able to detect wrong—whether it exists or not—at any 
hour of the day or night, Sundays and holidays ‘not 
excepted. 


The above suggestion must be intended fa- 
cetiously—because the Federal. Trade Commission 
is to a large extent at the present time petform- 
ing in much the manner he suggests. 


“Black Hope” Is Outclassed 
in Coming Bout 


When the annual fight to a knockout between 
King Coal and Jack Frost is staged this winter 
the black champion will weigh in lighter than in 
many years. Not only the United States but the 
entire world faces a huge coal shortage. Nor is 
that all, for the United Mine Workers of America 
announce that they will strike on Nov. 1 unless 
granted a 6-hour day and 5-day week, with 60 per- 
cent increase in wages. The mine operators claim 
that the granting of these demands would mean 
reducing present production almost one-half, and 
add a billion dollars to the present annual coal 
bill of the American people. 

Simultaneously with the news of the threatened 
strike of the coal miners comes a statement by the 
Shipping Board that unless America can export 
upwards of 81,000,000 tons of coal from her own 
seant supply during the next few months Europe 
will this winter face a coal shortage that will in- 
evitably mean great suffering and loss of life. The 
board says that there is no probability that the 
shortage can be supplied from this country, as to 
do so would mean that America would have to ex- 
port during the next few months over four times 
as much coal as it has previously sent abroad in 
an entire year. 

An analysis of the situation reveals the inter- 
esting fact that the European nations have been, 
and are, using their own tonnage for carrying car- 
goes best suited to their maritime interests, in 
competition with Shipping Board vessels, leaving 
Uncle Sam to carry the less profitable coal cargoes 
for the relief of the suffering peoples of Europe, 
thus living up to his role as big brother to all the 
world. 

Retailers who have heeded the oft repeated ad- 
vice to stock up with coal during the summer 
months may congratulate themselves upon their 
forehandedness, as the scramble for supplies is 
now in full swing with the devil as usual right at 
the heels of the hindmost. 





New York Department Store 
Sells Ready-Built Houses 


The New York Sunday papers of Sept. 28 car- 
ried full page advertising of Gimbel Bros., who 
operate department stores in New York City as 
well as in other cities, offering ready-built houses 
in four designs and ranging from four rooms and 
bath at $2,310 to six rooms and bath at $2,820, 
the two intermediate designs being both of five 
rooms and bath, priced at $2,650 and $2,750, 
respectively. All these houses are provided in 
either stucco or woodsiding for the exterior. The 
houses are each built in fifteen units which merely 
need to be set upon the foundation and fastened 
to each other to complete the house. They are 
constructed according to the system which has been 
introduced by the Minter Homes Corporation. 
The price includes everything complete except the 
foundation and labor required for erection, in- 
cluding plumbing, lighting, heating and kitchen 
cabinet. The advertisement does not so state, but 
presume’sty the houses which are to be stucco fin- 
ished do not have the stucco applied before ship- 
ment, this to be done with the inside plastering 
after the frame is erected. 

This is a rather interesting development which 
in a way may be considered a result of the housing 
activities of the war, inasmuch as the Minter idea 
of unit construction was developed under war con- 
ditions and was used in many war housing con- 
tracts. Viewed from another aspect it is another 
form of competition with the retail lumber dealer 
as well as, of course, with the local carpenter, who 
obviously will find much less employment in setting 
up one of these houses than in building one in the 
older and more conventional way. 

If this idea progresses very far it may be likely 


that the union carpenters will have something to 


say about it. In some cities they will not permit 
outside millwork, even tho fabricated in union 
factories, to come in and, compete with a locall 
manufactured product. It is not likely that they 
will permit completed homes to be shipped in upon 
them as a regular and permanent proposition if 
they can prevent it, and obviously in union con- 
trolled localities such houses after being purchased 
cannot be erected except by union carpenter labor. 

The retail lumberman, however, should not rely 
too strongly upon that theory, but should keep 
himself informed regarding these and other hous- 
ing developments, and be prepared to improve and 
to demonstrate his own continued usefulness as a 


. factor in the building of homes. 





Now THAT the country has gone dry the lumber- 
jacks are buying Fords with their surplus income. 
Thus doth the going of booze broaden the market 
for gasoline, 
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Special Training for Industrial 
Physicians Now Available 


A new departure, growing out of the increasing 
need for industrial physicians, has been made by 
the National Safety Council. Briefly, it provides 
for an affiliation with the University of Cincinnati 
whereby medical students and graduate physicians 
will ‘be given special training not alone in indus- 
trial medicine but also in general industrial rela- 
tions, sanitation, safety work ete. The student 
physicians will spend part of their time in the 
medical school of the university and part in field 
work among manufacturing plants. The enterprise 
is financed by some of the industrial leaders of 
Cincinnati and other Ohio cities, who have guaran- 
teed $40,000 a year for five years to carry on this 
work, 

This represents what is said to be the first attempt 
in this country to train doctors for industrial work 
on anything like an adequate scale. During recent 
years there has grown up a very considerable de- 
mand for specially trained physicians, but no in- 
stitution has hitherto specialized in industrial 
training. According to General Manager C. V. 
Price, of the National Safety Council, the product 
of this special course of training will be not merely 
an industrial physician, but an executive who in the 
larger plants can take.charge of the entire indus- 
trial relations department, including safety eng)- 
neer, employment manager, plant physician, nurses 
ete. It further is felt that the special training of- 
fered will fill a real need among the smaller in- 
dustrial: plants whose size and resources do not 
justify hiring a safety engineer, physician and 
employment manager, as all three of these positions 
in a comparatively small plant could be filled by 
one man, and the course of training is specially 
arranged for that purpose. 

This plan appears to be an advance step along 
the path of improved industrial relations and gen- 
eral efficiency and as such will no doubt be noted 
with interest and satisfaction by large employers, 
particularly those who have, because of the great 
scarcity of properly trained men, found it difficult 
to secure just the right man for the job of plant 
physician, to say nothing of the other desirable 
training which it is now purposed to impart. 


Filling of Orders May Test Moral 
Fiber of Seller and Buyer 


All lines of business at times offer temptations 
and afford opportunities for crooked dealing. Per- 
haps the lumber business offers its full share of 
such; but it is believed that the buying and sell- 
ing of lumber in general are done honestly. At 
any rate, association membership, systematic 
grading and official inspection are designed not 
only to sanction honesty but to eliminate tempta- 
tions to crookedness. The socalled lumberman 
who violates the ethics of the trade is soon made 
to feel very lonesome in his isolation. 

However, there are two conditions of the lum- 
ber market that tempt the buyer in one case and 
the seller in another and bring about practices 
that are not sanctioned by the better class of 
lumbermen in any branch of the industry. When 
the market is falling it is temptingly easy for 
the buyer to cancel. contract orders; and it is 
temptingly convenient when conditions are re- 
versed for the seller to delay or divert deliveries 
on such orders. With demand as it has been in 
recent months and with supply not within hailing 
distance of demand the eager buyer is likely to be 
suspicious of delays in delivery. On the other 
hand, if the market should decline reluctance on 
the part of the buyer to accept delivery might 
cause similar suspicions in the mind of the seller. 

Nobody really wishes to put the lumber busi- 
ness on this ‘‘catch-as-catch-can’’ basis, and the 
suspicions. developed by such practices are de- 
moralizing to the trade. Plain, speaking would 
demand the application to them of terms that 
require no explanation or definition. The lumber 
industry as a whole is above sanctioning them, 
for when a balance is struck for the whole indus- 
try they leave no profit in money but a big loss 
in character. A few buyers and a few sellers 
make a little money at the expense of a few other 
buyers and sellers, and to the discredit of the 
whole trade. ‘ 

The chief end and aim of all forms of organiza- 
tion and of all education are to bring about 
fairer dealings among men, to inspire loftier ideals 


and to raise all human relations to a higher level. 
This is only a manifestation of foresight, real 
wisdom; for the true interests of every person 
engaged in industry are best served by the en- 
forcement of ethical laws. With the lumber in- 
dustry in an unstable condition the moral fiber 
of the individuals engaged in it is being put to 
a test. Evidence is plentiful of a desire to meet 
that test: by the fulfillment of every moral obli- 
gation, cost what it will. The few exceptions to 
the rule merely serve to mark defects that- the 
industry will find means to cure in due time. 


A Review of This Antiprohibition 
Pamphlet Presents Difficulties 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know to 
whom it is indebted for a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The 
Workings of Prohibition,’’ in which the dire and 
horrible effects of national prohibition are volumi- 
nously set forth, no clue to its source being printed 
therein. Presumably, however, it was sent for re- 
view or editorial comment. The AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN does not wish to appear discourteous, and 
is pleased to state that the booklet is well printed, 
conveniently divided into chapters, and the pages 
consecutively numbered, facilitating the search for 
truth by any who may care to delve deeply into its 
contents. 

As the writer of this brief review was cudgeling 
his brain in the endeavor to think of something else 
nice to say his eye fell upon the next item in the 
editorial basket—a newspaper clipping headed 
‘*Dry Law to put America in the Van of Civiliza- 
tion.’’ Fishing the clipping out he discovered that 
it told of an interview recently had with C. W. 
Saleeby, M. D., F. R. 8. E., of London, England, 
who was quoted as saying: ‘‘ America, by ‘going 
dry,’ has taken the step that will make her the 
leader of the civilized world.’’ 

Now, how is a poor editorial writer—or a writer 
of poor editorials—going to reconcile the certainty 
of the country going to the dogs because of prohibi- 
tion—copiously set forth in a 75-page pamphlet— 
with the opinion expressed by Dr. Saleeby, with 
whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ig not personally 
acquainted, but who is described in the clipping as 
‘fone of the world’s foremost scientists in the realm 
of psychology and eugenics?’’ 

If only it had occurred to the publishers and dis- 
tributers of the pamphlet, whoever they may be, 
to include therein a concrete instance or two where 
prohibition had decreased bank clearings, reduced 
savings deposits, lessened the volume of general 
business, or increased crime or poverty’ in a State 
or city where it has been in operation, the task of 
the conscientious reviewer seeking to say something 
kind and considerate, would have been greatly sim- 
plified. Because for some unexplained reason they 
neglected to do this a review which started out 
promisingly must come to an abrupt end. 


A Commendable Effort That 
Seems to Be Misdirected 


The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently sent out letters to the commercial organi- 
zations of the State asking them to get in touch 
with the lumber dealers in their communities and 
obtain opinions as to the necessity for the release 
of surplus lumber held by the War Department 
in order that more material could be made avail- 
able for home building, the idea being for the 
State organization, backed by local sentiment in 
the various communities, to bring pressure to 
bear on the authorities that would force the re- 
lease of this lumber. 

C. D. Root, a prominent lumber dealer of Crown 
Point, Ind., and secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, has written a 
letter to the State Chamber of Commerce point- 
ing out that no large amount of surplus lumber 
is held by the Government; that much of the 
lumber available either has deteriorated thru 
careless, inexperienced piling and neglect, or is 
lumber that has been used once and reclaimed, 
hence is not especially desirable. Stating that 
‘*We believe the lumber dealers will be able to 
get lumber into their yards to take care of the 
full demands,’’ Mr. Root calls attention to a 
more serious cause of anxiety, as follows: 

The window, sash, door and interior millwork that 


goes into these houses that are being built is causing 
the retail lumber dealer more worry and trouble than 


the lumber end of the proposition. The sash and door 
factories of the United States are not able to make 
enough material to take care of the orders offered 
them. During the war the Government restricted the 
manufacture of glass and it is rumored that after the 
armistice was signed the Government agreed to allow 
the glass manufacturers to restrict their output during 
1919. Whether this was changed or not I am unable 
to say. We do know, however, that glass has been 
advancing since the war and the stocks available for 
use in the United States are very restricted at this 
time. If it were possible for the manufacturers of 
sash and doors to get their glass quicker and at a 
more reasonable price it probably would help to relieve 
the situation. 

Reports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate 
that practically all of the lumber now held by 
the War Department is to be used by the Govern- 
ment, hence is not offered for sale to the public. 
The public will get the benefit, however, thru 
the larger supply of new lumber that will be made 
available by the Government filling its require- 
ments for the next two years from this old ma- 
terial. 

As will be noted in a news story in this issue, a 
Chicago dealer has purchased practically all of 
the surplus lumber at Camp Grant and has 
shipped it to its local yards, and also has pur- 
chased the surplus lumber at southern camps and 
disposed of it in eastern markets. 

The effort of the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce to expedite and encourage home build- 
ing is commendable, but evidently it is wasting 
its effort in the matter of Government surplus 
lumber, of which there seems to be little or none. 





Time Has Come for America to 
Wake Up, Says Governor 


Organized labor by committing the calling and 
the direction of the steel strike to ultra radical 
leaders, as well as by recently declaring its inten- 
tion of bringing about the ‘‘nationalizing’’ of the 
railroads, coal mines, and ultimately of all the 
other basic industries, has thrown down the gaunt- 
let not only to all industry but to the nation itself, 
for these leaders purpose accomplishing their aims 
by intimidation, and even by violence, rather than 
by the orderly processes ordained by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The issue is clearly defined in a notable speech 
delivered by Gov. John J. Cornwell, of West Vir- 
ginia, before the annual convention of the National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in Pittsburgh Sept. 25. When the governor 
of a State after careful investigation and study 
deliberately makes statements of such serious im- 
port it surely is time for the country at large to 
wake up and to take any action necessary to pre- 
vent a predatory minority from carrying its ne- 
farious plans into effect. Eternal vigilance still 
is the price of liberty, and as Lieut. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, in words reminiscent of his famous 
father, recently said in Chicago: ‘‘The best way 
to meet Bolshevism is head on.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets that. its 
space will not permit publishing Gov. Cornwell’s 
courageous and constructive address in full. The 
following excerpts, however, are of such vital im- 
port as to challenge attention and to inspire a 
determination by every patriotic American, whether 
employer or employee, to do his part to carry into 
effect the sound counsel given. After sketching the 
present industrial situation, the governor said: 


Let me again emphasize that the labor leaders who 
are waging the fights today to curtail production thru 
strikes and thru shorter hours and fewer work days 
are engaged in carrying out a plan deliberately made 
—a plan this country has got to defeat regardless of 
whatever cost or whatever sacrifice may be neces- 
sary—a plan these leaders, in their blindness and 
confidence, with overflowing treasuries at their backs, 
have made to “nationalize,” as they term it, certain 
industries; a plan to convert this country from a 
republican form of government into a commune. 

It is a deliberate plan to discard the work of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, of Madison and Monroe, of Lin- 
coln, of Cleveland and of Roosevelt, and to substitute 
the ideas of Marx, of Lenine and of Trotsky. 

Am I misrepresenting these men, those labor lead- 
ers? Am I slandering them? Emphatically, I am 
not. I know some of them and have talked with 
them. I know many of their disciples. I am reading 
and studying their literature. I know what I am say- 
ing and I am only surprised and sometimes exas- 
perated that the newspapers and public men do not 
get awake and sound the warning. 


After alluding to the demands of the railroad 
brotherhoods as embodied in the Pumb plan, and 
to the declaration of the United Mine Workers in 
their convention at Cleveland last month for the 
nationalization of the coal mines, Gov. Cornwell 
continued: 
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A strike in the steel industry is called, not to se- 
cure a better wage, but ostensibly to secure a recogni- 
tion of the union, in reality to curtail production, 
to demoralize ‘idustry and to prove that the wage 
system is a fuilure and that all industries must be 
“nationalized’’-handed over by the owners to the 
workers. If they can get the railroads, mines and 
manufacturing concerns, the load of the farmer will 
be so great he will cheerfully surrender his farm to 
the unions to get out and from under. 

The labor leaders who have planned the communiz- 
ing of this country, as I have tried to point out do 
not intend to try to have their policies put into force 
thru a popular vote or by electing men to Congress 
or to the State legislatures, That would be too slow, 
even were it possible, and they know it is not pos- 
sible that way. They know the American people will 
never deliberately vote out a republican form of gov- 
ernment and vote in the Russian soviets. Hence they 
plan a quicker method. It is to starve and choke 
the country into submission thru a nationwide strike. 

The campaign’ is on now to organize every industry 
and tie the organization tighter together than ever 
before, so when the word is passed those leaders can 
tie up railroads, close the coal mines, stop the mills, 
leave the street cars idle and the people standing 
cold and helpless on their own doorsteps. 

But they have planned even further, to rule the 
cities, to let labor unions step into absolute control 
as they attempted to control Seattle a few months 
ago. Their method is perfectly simple and will be 
entirely successful if they are allowed to proceed 


with their plans. It is to organize the city police- 
men and firemen and affiliate them with the big labor 
unions so when the crucial moment comes the cus- 
todians of the public peace will no longer be the 
guardians of the public, but will be under orders from 
the labor leaders who, in some instances in this State, 
are declaring openly that the purpose of organizing 
is to take over the affairs of government and of so- 
ciety. 

These are the plans of officials of labor unions who 
are drunk with power, the plans of men who are paid 
princely salaries and whose expense accounts, if 
audited and published, would cause an insurrection 
among the men who pay the dues that enrich these 
leaders, but the rank and file of the labor unions 
in this country, like the rank and file of the farmers 
and the business men, are not awake to what is 
going on. 

Face to face as we are with the program of radical 
leaders, we must meet it now and meet it in the open. 
The veil must be stripped from their plans and the 
men within the unions, as well as without, must be 
shown first the program and second the consequences 
of any attempt to carry it out. The men who work 
with their hands are, as a rule, the most patriotic of 
men. Millions of them are home owners, a much 
larger percentage than in any other country on earth. 
Many of them, however, do not have time to read and 
analyze and they are growing more and more de- 
pendent upon the information, the ideas and the 
philosophies of their union officials, many of whom 
have obtained their positions because of their skillful 
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discussions, their ability to portray the wrongs done 
the workers and the beauties of some idealistic and 
socialistic governmental theory. Counter propaganda 
is imperative. There must be a campaign of educa- 
tion to counteract the poison being poured into the 
veins of the public by the American Lenines and 
Trotskys. 

The public men of the country, whether in execu- 
tive or legislative positions, whether high or low, 
must stand up to speak out. When it comes to ques- 
tions affecting our form of government or threatening 
its stability, there can be no temporizing, no com- 
promising. The surrender of police power and police 
authority by city officials to officers of labor unions 
is not only insane but criminal. It amounts to trea- 
son against the people, against society and against 
the government, treason as heinous, more so in fact, 
than that of Benedict Arnold, for it paves the way 
for instant mob rule, endangering the lives of help- 
less women and children, 

We need a display of courage moral and political 
courage first and physical courage if and when neces- 
sary. As for me, if radicals are to attempt to over- 
throw this Government and plant soviets in its stead, 
let us know it now and we will meet it, meet it with 
logic, with reason and with patriotic appeals first, 
but if they will not answer them, in God’s name, let 
every American patriot make up his mind that he 
will meet it in any way it comes and abide by the 
sacred memory of our forefathers, who died that this 
Government might live, that while we survive it shall 
not perish from the earth. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Southern Pine Situation 


There has been a generally larger production 
of southern pine during the last week or ten days 
as a result of fair weather which 
has favored work in the logging 
camps as well as the operation 
of the mills. Altho some report 
a steadily maintained market, 
especially thru local building in- 
fluences, most mill centers report 
that there is a decided lull in the 
demand at this time, induced no 
doubt by the steel strike and 
other labor troubles the country 
over; yet it is in all instances 
keeping fully up with the car 
supply. Distribution centers re- 
port that there is a freer offer- 
ing of some items, tho prices 
have not softened. Finish and 
flooring are the chief require- 
ments of the builders at this 
time, with very little to be had 
and with prices very firm. Tak- 
ing advantage of the present 
lull in the demand and of the 
increased production the mills 
are busily replenishing what 
stocks they can, altho this still 
is a hard matter in the popular 
items, the demand covering the 
entire production of these. That 
there is every prospect for an 
exceedingly busy building sea- 
son next spring everyone is 
agreed, and the mills undoubt- 
edly will cut accordingly this 
winter. A recognized market 
authority says that building, 
like certain other so-called war- 
time non-essentials, is experi- 
encing a rebound from the de- Southern Pine 
pression which it underwent Barometer 
during the war, and that the 
present boom is certain to continue for some 
months to come. ‘During the week ended Sept. 
26, 172 southern pine mills produced 85,348,000 
feet, or 18.49 percent below normal; they shipped 
69,078,000 feet and received new business amount- 
ing to 59,292,000 feet, which leaves a balance of 
unfilled orders of 466,198,000 feet. 
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The Market for Hardwoods 


Distribution centers for hardwoods report that 
the demand is not as strong as recently, a con- 
dition undoubtedly due to the steel strike and 
other labor disorders. The unsatisfactory out- 
look in the labor world bring a marked degree of 
caution, which, together with the falling off in ex- 
ports, is expected by many dealers to bring an 
early recession in prices. But such a develop- 
ment appears very unlikely when the situation 
surrounding the production and marketing of 
hardwoods is viewed in its true light. As in- 
dicated, there has been a slight recession in the 
demand, yet it remains very active and more than 
enough to cover everything produced with large- 


scale industrial consumption the largest factor. , 


Quartered and plain white oak is the market fea- 
ture, with red gum and poplar also moving espe- 
cially rapidly. There is a very active demand for 
veneers; likewise for box boards. Flooring and 


interior trim mills are running full time, with 
enough orders right now to cover several months’ 
production; and sash and door plants are also 
very busy. Reports from furniture manufactur- 
ing centers state that extensive additions and 
new plants are being erected with all possible 
speed and that other arrangements to facilitate 
a speedier and larger production are under way. 
The manufacturers expect a large volume of fu- 
ture business, and are preparing for it. Agricul- 
tural implement and vehicle manufacturers have 
the same prospects, and the automobile plants re- 
port an unprecedented demand for cars of all de- 
scriptions. Industries, taken all together, report 
orders ahead for four to six months, and in some 
cases a year, with plenty of business in sight 
after that. The hardwood situation is strong in 
view of the present and prospective demand alone, 
and additionally so in view of the curtailed pro- 
duction, During August it amounted to 77 per- 
cent of normal in the South and East, as com: 
pared with 71 percent during July. During Sep- 
tember there was no increase in the cut over the 
previous month, and there might be a decrease 
this month as a result of several mills closing 
down for various reasons, some because of labor 
troubles, others because of low water in the 
rivers and so on. On Sept. 1 the unsold stocks at 
mills were 70 percent below normal, and chances 
to increase them seem meager indeed. In view 
of this condition of stocks, a slight decrease in 
demand at this time and a temporary lull in the 
export trade, caused chiefly by the congested con- 
dition of many European ports, are hardly likely 
to cause a weakening in prices. Should demand 
fall below the volume of production, which, from 
present indications, is hardly likely, the manu- 
facturers would almost certainly welcome that 
development, because it is a decided handicap to 
them to work without adequate stocks and they 
are all eager for a chance to replenish them. 


Pointers on Western Pines 


A stronger demand for western-pines is spring- 
ing up in eastern industrial centers, which lends 
much encouragement to the Inland Empire lum- 
bermen even tho they may not be in a position 
to handle much of this business, the fundamental 
conditions of the market remaining much the 
same as during the last few months. In order to 
clear their books of old orders and replenish their 
stocks the mills are doing everything possible to 
inerease production, and have now reached a 
level approximating 6 percent below normal; but 
the former object is seriously interfered with 
by a continued car shortage from which no relief 
has been obtained altho there are plenty of prom- 
ises. During the week ended Sept. 20, thirty-one 
Iniand Empire mills produced 25,689,000 feet, 
shipped 20,786,000 feet and accepted new busi- 
ness amounting to 14,800,000 feet, leaving the 
balance of orders on hand 165,750,000 feet. 
The position of the California sugar and white 
pine market remains much the same, with demand 
showing no signs of diminishing and inquiries 
numerous, coming chiefly from the East. Car con- 
ditions having been quite favorable, heavy ship- 
ments were made during the last month; but the 
car supply is now tightening up. The mills are 
heavily over sold, and .there.remains no hope of 
this year’s cut being equal to that of last year, 
because of the scarcity of labor. 


Conditions on the West Coast 


While there has been a softening in the demand 
for certain items of Douglas fir, dealers persist- 
ently refusing to buy for other than immediate 
requirements, the situation as a whole is very 
strong. Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and all the 
better grades are held at a high premium over 
the latest discount sheet, and the demand for sev- 
eral items is by far outrunning the production. 
The west Coast mills since the war have secured 
much business from the Atlantic seaboard and 
other eastern territory, and with the increase in 
available ships and cars considerably more of 
this business is expected to develop. Another fea- 
ture which maintains strength is the expectation 
that a large business in railroad timbers and car 
material will be the result of the turning back 
of the railroads to private control Dec. 31. Ac- 
cording to most reports, the volume of new busi- 
ness offered is increasing each week, coming from 
domestic markets in the East and middle West as 
well as from foreign sources. Some mills, how- 
ever, are not accepting any new business, because 
of the car shortage, which is no better, and devote 
their time to replenishing their stocks. During 
the week ended Sept. 20, 119 mills report a pro- 
duction of 81,941,983 feet, or 4.7 percent below 
normal; shipments of- 65,833,000 feet and new 
business amounting to 55,801,466. 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 

There has been no perceptible change in the 
North Carolina pine market for some weeks ex- 
cept that during the last ten 
days there has been a much bet- 
ter demand for dressed stock. 
Individual sales have been small 
but numerous, ‘and quick deliv- 
ery is always stipulated, which 
is an indication of the eagerness 
of builders to push their jobs 
thru with all possible speed be- 
fore the building season closes. 
Prices on this class of stock con- 
sequently are slowly but steadily 
moving upward. There is a con- 
tinuance of the urgent demand 
for all upper grades of rough 
lumber, and prices are on & 
higher level; but the call for 
box and cull stuff is still slow. 
Reports from forty-five mills for 
the week ended Sept. 20 shows 
an increase of 5 percent in or- 
ders over the previous week, the 
total being 6,751,194 feet, or 37 
percent below the actual produc- 
tion, which amounted to 10,728,- 
229, or 33 percent below normal. 
The manufacturers would ap- 
preciate a let up in the demand, 
as it would afford them an op- 
portunity to clean up their old 
orders and build up stocks. The 
forty-five mills during the week 
referred to shipped a total of 
10,770,000 feet, an increase over 
the previous week but still .far 
below normal, due to labor con- 
ditions and the car shortage. 
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COMMENTS ON NATIONAL FOREST POLICY 

Glancing thru the issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that have accumulated during my absence, I note 
numerous editorials and contributions on the subject 
of a national forest policy. As far as I have seen, the 
tone is good; by which I mean that it looks as if all 
hands of us were going to get into that matter, have 
our say and take our share, and start the thing moving 
on a sound, mutual basis. That is the way to do things, 
and this I think we are agreed is worth doing.—IN- 
quirky No. 52. 

[The above comes from a well known member of 
the Forest Service and its optimistic tone is char- 
acteristic. As he says, the way to solve the prob- 
lem is to go to work on it, thresh out the conflicting 
opinions and gradually separate the grain from the 
chaff.—EDITOR. | 


DRY ROT CAN PROGRESS 

We would like to get information, and perhaps you 
can give it to us, regarding the fungous growth or rot 
which starts in lumber when it is piled tight together 
in a pile for a long time. Will the lumber continue to 
dry rot after it is taken out of the pile and used in a 
building? 

We are asking this because some dealers from Chi- 
cago are offering considerable of this Camp Grant 
lumber in our city. It is fir and has been piled solid 
for nearly a year and it comes out moldy and damp, 
and we want to know whether it would do to take any 
of this lumber for use in construction work.—INQUIRY 
No. 118. 

{The chief question regarding the above material 
is as to how far its strength may already have been 
impaired. Dry rot can progress only under con- 
tinued conditions of moisture. If this material is 
now thoroly dried the decay will cease and if main- 
tained in a dry condition for any considerable 
period of time the fungus undoubtedly will be en- 
tirely killed, altho it is possible for it to remain 
dormant under low moisture conditions for some 
considerable period and resume active progress if 
conditions again become favorable. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would not care to recommend such ma- 
terial for extreme stresses, but on the usual safety 
factor of 5 or 6 if thoroly seasoned and kept so it 
would probably answer if the wood still remains 
sound. Dry rot, however, can seriously impair the 
strength of the piece without this fact being very 
evident upon casual examination.—EpITor. | 





LUMBER DEALERS IN LONDON, ONT. 

Can you furnish us with the names of the principal 
lumber dealers in London, Ont.? If you can, we 
would very much appreciate the favor.—INQUIRY 
No. 50. 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan. The 
Red Book of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
includes the Canadian Northwest, but not Ontario, 
in its listing. The ‘‘Canadian Trade Index’? lists 
lumber manufacturers and wholesale dealers, but 
the arrangement is alphabetical instead of geo- 
graphical and retail dealers are not included. The 
following names, however, appear in the credit 
reference directory of R. G. Dun & Co.: 

George H. Belton Lumber Co. 

Columbia Lumber & Handle Co, (Ltd.). 

Drynent-Baker Lumber Co. 

William Howie. 

G. N. Kernohan Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

London Box Manufacturing & Lumber Co. 

London Lumber Co. (Ltd.), (Wholesale). 

F. H. Rumball (Hardwood lumber). 

No information is given as to what kind of lum- 
ber business is conducted except in the two in- 
stances where notations appear. This credit book 
uses a system of marginal characters to indicate 
the lines of business and the one which indicates 
‘‘Jumber’’ includes some other lines of business, 
as for instance undertaking—which seems somewhat 
peculiar because wormy chestnut is combined with 
other and more expensive materials in the manu- 
facture of a coffin. Undertakers, however, have 
been eliminated from the above list.—EprTor.] 


OPPORTUNITY IN MAKING TOOL CASES 
Can you give me addresses of woodworking plants 
that are in position to make carpenters’ and ma- 
chinists’ tool cases? Factories or plants located near 
source of lumber supply preferred.—Inquiry No. 98, 
[The above inquiry comes from a Chicago sales 
agent for the portable tool cases referred to. The 
carpenter’s chest is, of course, familiar to all our 
readers. The machinist’s tool chest differs in that 
tools are smaller and are usually cared for in small 
drawers sliding out from the front of the case. 
Some patterns have a tray in the top under the top 
lid, which upon locking locks all the drawers. Some 
of the patterns are filled entirely with drawers and 
often have a drop front which when closed and 
locked makes all secure. For such cases light hard- 
woods like chestnut, butternut and walnut are popu- 
lar, tho sometimes these woods are used for panels 
in a framework of oak. The writer has a machin- 
ist’s case purchased fifteen or twenty years ago for 
his household workbench, bearing a name plate of 


the Pillod Lumber Co., of Swanton, Ohio. This 
was originally a retail lumber concern, as it is re- 
called, which took up this manufacture as a side 
line and now continues it as its main line of opera- 
tion. 

This is, of course, cabinet work, altho not of the 
most refined and particular kind and in addition 
to ordinary planing mill equipment lock corner ma- 
chinery is desirable. Glue clamps and a small 
finishing rdom would be required, as well of course 
as bench labor equipment. The address will be 
supplied upon request.—EDITOR. | 





REGARDING CAR SHORTAGE 

On pages 40 and 41 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Sept. 13 issue, I notice remarks made about car short- 
age. Now I happen to know a little about that part 
myself. The railroad companies have so many cars 
they don’t know what to do with them; it needs only 
a few men to look after the cars and there ought to be 
a@ man put at the head who knows how to run it. I 
traveled thru Michigan and Illinois and found certain 
side tracks filled with empty cars, they looked to be 
in good condition, some long tracks all filled with 
empty cars. Why don’t they keep them moving? As 
long as the Government runs it, it ought to make no 
difference where the cars go. Furthermore, I used 
to get cars in six to eight days from Cloquet, Minn., 
and International Falls, Minn., where it takes now 
since the Government runs it three to four weeks. The 
way it looks to me is that they don’t want the Gov- 
ernment to make something ; it is all run for a purpose 
because they would not fill up the side tracks with 
empties and leave them out of sight.—INnquiry No. 41. 


[The above is from a well known Milwaukee 
wholesaler who has ample opportunities for ob- 
servation. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be 
pleased to have further discussions of this important 
subject. —EDITor. | 


RECEIVED TOO FEW LONG LENGTHS 

Will you kindly advise us what our legal rights are 
in the following case: 

We, as wholesalers, purchased from B the millman a 
car of 4/4 FAS chestnut represented to contain 40 
percent or more 14 feet and longer and sold this car 
to C the consumer under the same representations. On 
arrival of the car the inspection shows approximately 
14 percent of 14 feet and longer, which contention is 
not controverted by the millman. The consumer sup- 
plied us with a tally and offers to settle by making 
a deduction of $3 a thousand. The millman offers to 
accept $1 a thousand deduction or take the lumber off 
our hands. We, as wholesalers, submit this proposition 
to the consumer and after considerable time has 
elapsed, the consumer informs us that this car of 
lumber had been placed in his kiln and if the car be 
returned he would insist upon being reimbursed for 
the handling costs and for kiln drying or settle on the 
basis of $3 a thousand allowance. 

In addition to advising us what our legal standing 
would be in this case, will you also inform us what the 
accepted practice would be in cases of this kind ?7— 
Inquiry No, 40, 

[The above is from a Pennsylvania wholesaler, 
who in this instance is in a somewhat embarrassing 
position between a mill which wishes to allow him 
only $1 a thousand for a probable misfilling of the 
order and a customer who wants an allowance of $3. 
He asks what accepted practice would be. The 
practice in such cases is to use all the diplomacy 
possible to effect an equitable settlement as between 
parties. He also asks as to the legal standing of 
the case. The courts have decided that on an order 
for a carload shipment of lumber, the carload as a 
unit must be accepted or rejected as a whole. If 
this lumber was sold on inspection of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association (which seems doubt- 
ful, because it uses an abbreviation for firsts and 
seconds, FAS, which is peculiar to the old rules of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association) the rule 
of the National association would apply, which as 
quoted from page 8 of the July edition, says: 

Inspectors are required to inspect the full amount of 
lumber as contained in an original shipment, and they 
are expressly forbidden to apply National inspection to 
a portion of a shipment after selections have been 
made therefrom, unless both seller and buyer agree 
thereto.” 

It apparently was the duty of the consumer either 
to accept the car as a whole upon the receipt of the 
car at its destination or to reject it as a whole. If 
the defects in the goods were such as were not im- 
mediately apparent and were discovered for this 
reason only after material was in process he would 
have a claim for the costs incurred by reason of this 
fact. Obviously, however, it was entirely possible 
to determine immediately upon the arrival and in 
unloading whether the car contained 40 percent or 
more 14 feet and longer, and only the cost of han- 
dling the lumber to determine this fact is a proper 
charge against it in connection with the rejection. 

This the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes to be 
the legal situation. This wholesaler may perhaps 
not wish to enforce an arbitrary construction of the 
law upon a good customer, and that involves a prob- 
lem which reverts back from the legal to the prac- 
tical phases of the situation.—Ep1Tor. ] 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


FLORIDA BOXWOOD AND WAHOO WANTED 

We shall be very much obliged if you will furnish 
us with the names and addresses of concerns dealing 
in Florida boxwood and wahoo. We understand that 
wahoo is found in southwestern Arkansas and eastern 
Texas. The Florida boxwood comes from Florida and 
the West Indies. 

We wish to get in touch with proper parties from 
whom we may obtain samples of these woods to deter- 
mine whether they are suitable to be used in the 
manufacture of our products.—INQuiRryY No. 91. 

[The publication of this inquiry will undoubtedly 
bring numerous offers of these woods. On Florida 
boxwood the Landeck Lumber Co., of Tampa, Fla., 
is suggested as a possible source of supply. The 
inquiry comes from a Connecticut manufacturer of 
piano keys and piano actions. Both of these woods 
have been suggested by the Forest Service as possi- 
ble substitutes for boxwood for many purposes.— 


EpiTor. } 


WANTS TO PURCHASE TEAK WOOD 

We are in the market for a small quantity of 1%- 
and 2-inch teak wood for sash. Can you advise us the 
names of some parties who handle this stock ?—In- 
quiry No, 95, 

[J. H. Dieckman, jr., 519 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., can furnish teak in quantity and 
there are also a number of eastern sources of sup- 
ply. The address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 


WHEEL STOCK INFORMATION WANTED 

I want information on spokes, rims and other small 
dimensions in hickory and ash. Would like to subscribe 
for a journal on these subjects. If you can furnish me 
one, please do so, and I will remit by return mail.— 
INQuIRY No, 103. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no period- 
ical devoted primarily to vehicle material. It is 
quite possible that some of the carriage and wagon 
trade papers would have useful information. Some 
useful bulletins on this subject may be obtained 
from the U. 8. Forest Service and the National Im- 
plement & Vehicle Association may be able to ad- 
vise further sources of information. Its office is at 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago.—EbirTor. ] 


INFORMATION REGARDING EXCELSIOR 

Can you tell me where there is a market for excelsior 
or this fine material that they use for packing? 

Also place that I can buy machinery for making this 


, material.— Inquiry No. 112, 


[The above inquiry comes from Pennsylvania. 
ixcelsior is a material of very diverse uses, the 
better and finer grades being largely used for the 
stuffing of upholstery in the cheaper furniture and 
the cheaper automobiles. The coarsest and cheap- 
est grade is used for packing and there are a num- 
ber of intermediate uses. Where the excelsior can 
be sold depends very largely upon its grade and 
there are dealers in most of the large cities. 

The inquirer has been given the names of manu- 
facturers of excelsior machinery.—Ep1rTor. ] 





ANOTHER DISPUTE OVER INSPECTION 

In order to get a little information we write you as 
follows and will ask you to kindly give us your opinion : 

We accepted an order from a custemer for three car- 
loads of 6/4-inch No. 2 common and better rock elm 
not to exceed 25 percent of No. 2 common, National 
inspection rules to govern. We have completed the 
shipment, shipping three cars, and our customer refuses 
to accept one car, stating same is not up to grade. We 
shipped same in accordance with contract. We will 
abide by the decision of a National inspector knowing 
stock is satisfactory. We were wondering whether we 
had any recourse or what action we could take to force 
our customer to take this car in accordance with con- 
tract. Also if customer in refusing puts us to a loss 
and we are obliged to take care of car, can we hold him 
for same? What is your opinion?—INquiIry No. 115. 

[The above statement is somewhat incomplete. It 
says that National inspection rules are to govern, 
but does not state that this stock has been inspected 
by a National inspector. If ‘‘ National inspection’’ 
is to govern it should have been so inspected and a 
copy of the certificate furnished to the buyer. The 
above letter offers to abide by the decision of a Na- 
tional inspector, but it is not known whether the in- 
quirer is a member of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association or whether the buyer is a member. It 
is one unfortunate feature of the National inspection 
(which is practically serving as the official standard 
for all hardwood lumber) that only members of the 
association can obtain original inspection, and tho 
reinspection can be obtained by either party to a 
transaction on material for which a certificate for 
inspection has been regularly issued, whether a 
member or not, it is very doubtful whether this par- 
ticular case comes within those conditions. Our in- 
quirer. can obtain more definite information from 
the office of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation and a copy of this inquiry has been for- 
warded to Secretary Fish.—Ep1rTor. ] 
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DISCUSS CAR SHORTAGE AT COMPANY MEET 


SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 29.—The mill and com- 
missary managers of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co. held their quarterly meeting in Shreveport 
recently, wii!: a luncheon at the Youree Hotel as 
a feature of the program, 

The car sliortage was one of the main questions 
considered, with special consideration given the 
curtailment of north Louisiana oil field activity, 
especially in Claiborne Parish, on account of the 
difficulty in getting derrick timbers and other ma- 
terials needed for oil field operations. The Frost- 
Johnson mills at Mansfield, Montrose and Campti, 
La., are making a specialty of derrick materials 
and are in position to accommodate any demand, 
it was stated, but the deliveries can not be made 
adequate to the big demand with less than half 
the railroad cars necessary being obtained for 
shipping the lumber. That shipments have to be 
made in a more roundabout way than would be 
the case were the Louisiana & Northwest Rail- 
road, which runs thru the Claiborne field, able to 
handle the business adequately, was reported. 

President E, A. Frost presided at the meeting, 
which was attended by other officials and attaches 
of the general offices here, also by the following: 
W. R. McCocklin, Mansfield; C. W. Niewhus, 
Montrose; B, F. Roberts, Campti; W. H. Whited, 
Nacogdoches; F. W. Scott, Huttig; and the gen- 
eral managers of the mills at those places: D. M. 
Clowney, Huttig; C. C. Hattaway, Campti; F. L. 
Garzie, Montrose; C. 8S. Williams, Nacogdoches; 
and J. C. Arnold, Mansfield, store manager. 





KEEPING OAK FREE FROM SURFACE CHECKS 


Mapison, WIS., Sept. 29.—Season checking, par- 
ticularly in plain sawed oak, which is too often re- 
garded as a necessary evil by lumbermen and which 
causes some furniture 


miles long, and is in the heart of the southern re- 
public. Native labor living on or near the tract 
will be utilized, but the most advanced American 
methods will be employed. The capital is being 
provided largely by furniture companies. The com- 
pany will be known as the American Costa Rica 
Lumber Co., and will have home offices here, with 
operating headquarters at Pontranos, Costa Rica. 
Huette Carlos has been sent to Costa Rica and al- 
ready has opened offices at Pontranos, a cablegram 
reporting that he can begin operations in the woods 
as soon as the incorporation is legally completed in 
New York. 


AUGUST SHIPMENTS FROM COAST MILLS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—Waterborne ship- 
ments of lumber from sixty-six west Coast mills 
during August aggregated 48,566,442 feet, as fol- 
lows: 





California ....29,990,698 Eee eee 956,078 
England ...... :293,23 Philadelphia 930,149 
HAWG cc ccccs 861,275 Alaska and 

Atlantic coast.. 2,702,591 Puget Sound. 335,666 
TJADER ciccscce ,587,91 Philippine Isl.. 186,992 
Oo ee Zeeeeee «= CUD cc ccccce 132,896 
Do er 1,213,607 

Panama ...... West coast.... 18,480 


nam 1,071,785 
United Kingdom 1,035,746 

Eighty-five mills shipped 5,687 cars of lumber dur- 
ing August. For Group 1, embracing Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, the total was sixty-four cars; 
Group 2, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia and Virginia, 
218; Group 3, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, 306; Group 4, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas, 2,941; Group 5, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona, 773; Group 6, Washington, Oregon, Ne- 
vada and California, 1,253; Group 7, North Caro- 





manufacturers as high as 





50 percent of their cab- 
inet repair costs, can be 
prevented, during the 
yard seasoning period, 
simply by careful piling, 
according to the United 
States Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

To prevent surface 
checks it is necessary to 
reduce and control the 
rate of drying from the 
plain sawed surfaces. This 
can easily be done, ac- 
cording to the laboratory, 
by proper piling. Each 
piece should be turned so 
that the quarter sawed 
surfaces are on the top 
and bottom next to the 
stickers, and the plain- 
sawed surfaces, or the 
sides of the pieces, 
brought close together in 
the pile. 

The effect of this meth- 
od of piling is to retard 
the circulation and hence 
the drying rate on the 














plain sawed surfaces and 
to stimulate the circula- 
tion and drying rate on 
the quarter sawed sur- 
faces. It is quite per- 
missible, says the labora- 


Peaks. 


The accompanying illustration shows the method adopted by the city of 
San Francisco in protecting the boulevards that extend around Twin 


The rail consists of 2x6-inch surfaced pine, nailed to 6x6-inch 
surfaced redwood posts placed 8 feet apart. 
white and harmonizes very nicely with the surroundings. 


The guard rail is painted 





tory, for the quarter 
sawed surfaces to be subjected to the more severe 
drying condition because surface checking does not 
occur to any extent in these surfaces. 





TO EXPLOIT VALUABLE COSTA RICAN FOREST 


Syracusg, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Before Thanksgiving 
Syracuse business men will have in operation a 
Costa Rican timber land cutting, with a company 
capitalized at $500,000 handling the financial end. 
A congressional grant has been received and work 
will be started at once cutting valuable lumber, for 
which there is a great demand in the industries of 
New York for furniture and specialties. Rochester 
alone uses hundreds of thousands of feet annually of 
mahogany and other tropical woods, but the Syra- 
cuse company will handle its Costa Rican lumber as 
a general lumber operation for shipment to Europe 
as well as to the States. 

I. Kammans, a well known Syracuse business man, 
is head of the new company. He has Syracuse capi- 
tal behind him, with New York and Philadelphia 
interests also holding stock. The forest where the 
concession has been granted contains what he says 
is the finest furniture timber in the world, but is far 
inland and the marketing would be difficult except 
for present prices and strong demand, coupled with 
the limited supply available. 

The grant is enormous, for it is more than forty 


lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas, 132, 

Among individual States, Washington received 
the largest number of cars, the total being 565, or 
9.93 percent; Iowa was second, with 539 cars; 
California, third, with 522; Minnesota, fourth, with 
495; Nebraska, fifth, with 490. New York re- 
ceived 105 cars, Oklahoma 72, Texas 45, Massa- 
chusetts 21, Maine 14, and Florida 1. Only seven 
States failed to receive carload shipments of Doug- 
las fir during August. They were: Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. 





LUMBERJACKS NOW “FLIVVER” TO WORK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 1.—Exit the old time 
lumberjack, and enter on the scene the modern 
plutocrat, who cranks up his flivver after his day’s 
work with the donkey engine and burns up the road 
to town for an evening with the bright lights. 
Lumbermen who are putting in camps in northern 
Minnesota for the winter report that some of the 
men are showing up with automobiles bought out 
of their high wages. Crews were migratory enough 
before, the lumbermen say. Now company stores 
will have to handle gasoline and the departing 
swamper will leave for his new field on wheels. 


NORTHERN SAWMILL CUTS LAST LOG 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 30.—The final log in 
the last drive ot the Mississippi River to Minneap- 
olis was sawed last Friday and the boom sticks at 
the mills of the Northland Pine Company also went 
to the saw, clearing the river here of logs and mark- 
ing the close of the lumber producing era in Minne- 
apolis. The company operated each of its two mills 
for a part of the season only, closing up at the east 
side mill, and only ran so long because of some lo 
that were brought in by rail to help out. It ends 
sawing with a good stock of lumber on hand, and 
will be an important factor in the market for some 
time. Nothing has been done yet about ‘the mills, 
and of course there will be work still for the plan- 
ing mills and for office and yard crews. 

The first sawmill at St. Anthony Falls was built 
when the west side of the river was a Government 
reservation, part of Fort Snelling. It was built 
under direction of Col. Josiah Snelling, in 1824, 
where the main flour milling district now stands. 
The first commercial sawmill was built in 1848 on 
the east side, and several were in operation in Civil 
War time. As the flour mills began to crowd 
around the falls, the sawmills worked up the river. 
Their number and output increased until in 1899 
ten mills sawed nearly 600,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Since that time there has been a gradual decline 
in production. It is estimated that since 1870,‘when 
the first production statistics began to be taken, 
Minneapolis has produced 15,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The work of the old Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Co., which for many years handled the drives 
on the upper river, is ended. Its weather-beaten 
old towboat and ‘‘wanigans’’ are now obsolete, 
but relics of the old days will linger on the upper 
river for generations. 





LUMBER PRICE BELOW GENERAL AVERAGE 


The September issue of the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin issued by the Federal Reserve Board as usual 
contains some very interesting figures giving whole- 
sale prices of the principal commodities. It will 
be seen that the index price of 166 for forest prod- 
ucts is the highest so far in 1919, and, in fact, is 
the highest at any time since the Federal Reserve 
System began the publication of its bulletin in 1914. 
In compiling these figures it is assumed that the 
1913 price represents 100 and thus it is that since 
1913 forest products have increased in price 66 
percent. It is interesting to note that this increase 
is less than the increase of any other group of raw 
materials and compares very favorably with a total 
index value of 219 for all commodities. In com- 
menting upon the increase of ten points from June 
to July the bulletin says ‘‘ The increase in the index 
number for the subgroup of forest products to the 
record figure of 166 is due to increases in the prices 
of Douglas fir, plain and quartered white oak, south- 
ern pine flooring and hemlock.’’ The figures for 
the various commodities follow: 

Movement of Wholesale Prices in the United States 
Since January, 1914, by Principal 
Classes of Commodities 


Total Con- Aill 

Year and Farm Animal Forest Mineral raw Pro- sum- com- 
month prod- prod- prod- prod- ma- ducers’ ers’ modi- 
1919 ucts ets ucts terial goods goods ties* 
January 2384 208 147 #+4179 #%196 196 216 208 
February . 224 210 148 175 194 102 205 197 
March 287 217 149 #173 199 190 210 201 
April 246 4 145 170 202 18 214 208 
MGY cecccs 255 225 146 170 205 189 219 207 
. er 250 217 156 178 208 196 217 207 
Tuly cccece 261 288 166 177 214 205 280 219 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics index number. 





EASTERN MILL RESUMES OPERATION 


EvizaBetH City, N. C., Sept. 27.—The Dare 
Lumber Co., which suspended all operations last 
May owing to unsatisfactory conditions in the lum- 
ber market, will resume operation of its mill here 
on Sept. 29. Logging operations were resumed 
two weeks ago and the mill’s log pond, with a ca- 
pacity of about a million feet, contains about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand feet. A half 
million more feet will arrive at the mill the present 
week, part of which will have to be tied up outside 
the log pond until sawing operations can be got 
under way. 

The company also plans to start operations at 
its pulpwood mill in Dare County about Oct. 15. 
The subsidiary logging operations will put back 
to work between two hundred and three hundred 
men, The company sometimes has on its payroll as 
many as four hundred employees. 

The pulpwood plant is at Buffalo City, forty 
miles south of Elizabeth City, and it is the first of 
the sort undertaken in this section, tho the millions 
of acres of scrub pine in eastern North Carolina 
would furnish unlimited raw material to keep such 
a mill in operation. The capacity of the Buffalo 
City plant will be about four hundred cords of pulp- 
wood a day and it is understood that the Dare Cum- 
ber Co. has already contracted for the disposal 
of its entire output. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE CONFERENCE IN THE NORTH 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 30.—More than fifty 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan lumber manu- 
facturers and timber land owners attended the 
joint conference held in this city yesterday and 
today with representatives of the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue of the Treasury Department rela- 
tive to the tax questionnaire. Maj. D. T. Mason 
and E. B. Tanner, forest valuation engineers for 
the bureau of internal revenue, represented the 
Government and R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, 
Wis., well known northern lumberman, presided 
at the sessions. Maj. Mason explained in some 
detail the codperative efforts being made by the 
department of internal revenue and Dr. Wilson 
Compton, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, also spoke. 
Sessions were held Monday forenoon and after- 
noon and forenoon today, and there was a gen- 
eral discussion in which many of the lumbermen 
and timber land owners took part. 

R. B. Goodman, expressing the views of timber 
owners in Michigan and Wisconsin, in his opening 
remarks spoke in appreciation of the work of the 
commissioner of internal revenue in relation to 
the wood industries and particularly that of lum- 
ber manufacture. He pointed out that in estab- 
lishing a forest unit to give proper consideration 
to all of the facts ‘‘ the commissioner has gone out- 
side of the field of political preference in selecting 
the chief and in authorizing the selection of the 
entire organization of this unit with the idea of 


getting men of the highest integrity, most thoroly 
experienced with the particular problems in hand, 
and men of proved ability.’’ Mr. Goodman con- 
tinued: 

As a natural sequence to this policy on the part of 
the commissioner, the chief of the timber unit, Mr. 
Mason, has not only sought to solve the problems of his 
department by the aid of his wide experience and know!l- 
edge of forest economics but has conferred with and 
been advised by chosen representatives of our industry 
from all regions of the country. That this consulta- 
tion with our industry concerning our tax problems 
has been had thru the medium of our regional associa- 
tions and our national association is a gratifying 
recognition of the high plane of association work de- 
veloped by the manufacturers. Our manufacturers’ 
associations are not merely trade organizations but are 
recognized as the authoritative sources of economic 
data and economic thought for our industry. 

Mr. Goodman then pointed out that the delay in 
distributing the questionnaire had given little 
opportunity to study it in detail, and altho Mr. 
Allen’s excellent and helpful primer is, of much 
service in explaining its general features, yet both 
are of universal character and neither, therefore, 
designed to explain conditions peculiar to the 
Michigan and Wisconsin territory. Both Mr. 
Mason and the valuation engineer, E. B. Tanner, 
have however done considerable traveling in the 
territory and have become familiar with it. 

Mr. Goodman then gave a short review of the 
special advice and instructions which might be 
expected from Mr. Mason and then pointed out 
some peculiar conditions of the region. It suc- 


ceeded New England and Pennsylvania as the 
chief lumber producing center and held this posi- 
tion during the two decades from 1870 to 1890. 
Lumber production then shifted southward and 
is now shifting toward the Pacific coast. The 
North, however, continues to be one of the prin- 
cipal producing regions. It is still close to the 
center of demdnd and its products have the ad- 
vantage. of freight rates and of the shortness of 
time necessary to reach the consumer, altho the 
larger volume of production from distant manu- 
facturing points chiefly determines market prices. 
This region also has a third advantage in its close 
network of rail and water transportation and the 
supply of labor available because of its advanced 
development of farming. None of the timber in 
this section is remote or inaccessible. The indi- 
vidual owner may have some timber not directly 
tributary to his own operation, but if so it is 
likely to be convenient and adjacent to some other 
owner’s operation and timber exchanges have be- 
come customary in order to perfect operating 
blocks. With the exception of the railroads and 
one or two land companies all the undeveloped 
scattered timber land is in small holdings. The 
purchases of timber by large operators from small 
owners usually result in a profit by the buyer. 
Where such purchases have been made before 
March 1, 1913, the profit has, of course, accrued 
prior to that date. Where the purchases have 


(Concluded on Page 61 ) 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Defends Use of Cincinnati Base 
(Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Oct. 1.—Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, as counsel for the oak flooring manufactur- 
ers, today filed with the Federal Trade Commission 
an ‘‘intervening statement’’ in connection with 
the complaint of the Western Association of Rolled 
Steel Consumers against the United States Steel 
Corporation, which involves methods of distribut- 
ing steel products in relation to a common basing 
point. 

The trade commission some time ago invited 
other industries which might be interested to sub- 
mit statements’ concerning the effect an order 
abolishing the common basing point would have 
ipon them. In the case of the steel industry it 
is alleged that the Pittsburgh basing point is used 
in fixing prices to the consumer, regardless of the 
point of manufacture. 

Discussing the common basing basing point as 
it is known to the lumber industry and consumers 
of lumber, General Boyle says: 


Some branches of the lumber industry have for 
years followed the custom of using a common basing 
point in arriving at market conditions in distributing 
their product in common markets. 

At the outset I desire to call attention at once to 
the fact that, as used by the lumber industry, the 
basing point practice is not employed as a means of 
increasing prices to the consumer. The sole value of 
the custom is the market stability it furnishes, I can 
very well -illustrate the situation by the market 
methods used by the oak flooring industry. 

The oak flooring mills sell their product f. 0. b. mill. 
Some years back the industry centered around Cincin- 
nati, and the Cincinnati gateway became the natural 
basing point. In time new producing fields were 
opened, as in Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. The 
custom, however, of using the Cincinnati basing point 
continued. 

In so far as the practice as used in this industry may 
seem to touch the price element, such seeming surface 
relation to price is but a paper relation. This becomes 
at once apparent when the facts are understood. 

As stated, the product is sold f. o. b. mill. Natu- 
rally the mill that has a strategical price advantage, 
due to location in relation to a given market, will use 
such advantage in competitive selling. ‘The mill hav- 
ing a short haul and a lower rate will make a longer 
profit than the mill having a long haul and a higher 
rate. When the long haul mill undertakes to sell in 
the market of a mill adjacent to such market such 
long haul mill does so under the handicap of a heavy 
rate burden and must adjust its f. o. b. mill price ac- 
cordingly. ‘To illustrate: A mill at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
has a distinct rate advantage over a competing mili 
at Cincinnati, selling in El Paso, Tex. 

Due to the custom of years all consumers are per- 
fectly familiar with the rate from Cincinnati to all 
cong of consumption. The Pine Bluff mill in adjust- 
ng its competitive selling prices does so in relation 
to the Cincinnati base, thereby using the same rate 
basis as its competitor. Due to this fact it is the 
f. o. b. price that controls in so far as the rate is 
involved. As a result both producers and consumers 
use the same trade language. 

As suggested, the practice makes for stability. The 
consumer is more concerned in preserving the custom 
than the producer, and this because if the basing point 
method was abolished there would be “> into the 
price situation a multitude of rates to be figured and 
considered in addition to the f. o. b. price. The trade 
is perfectly familiar with the practice, understands 
its use and appreciates its advantages. Nothing would 
be gained in so far as delivered price values are con- 
cerned if the short haul mill was compelled to adjust 
its f. o. b. offer on the basis of the actual rate, for the 
same result as to price would exist as now. In other 
words, if the commission has the power and would so 
use it as to forbid a common basing point inexcusabie 
confusion would result with no countervailing benefit. 
The trade does not ask it and the custom of years 


should be a guarantee of the wisdom of the practice. 

Attorney Boyle quotes statements by William J. 
Eckman, vice president of the M. B. Farrin Lum- 
ber Co., Cincinnati; Thomas Forman, president of 
the Thomas Forman Co., Detroit; and F. R. Gadd, 
statistical expert of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, all of whom point 
out briefly and clearly why conditions in the hard- 
wood lumber industry are not similar to those pre- 
vailing in the steel industry and why the elimina- 
tion of the basing point as known to the trade 
would benefit nobody and work great hardship. He 
also quoted at greater length from a statement 
of A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, members of 
which use ‘‘ecommon basing points in distributing 
to common markets.’’ Mr. Cooper strongly de- 
fends the principle of the basing point. 

‘*Tf the commission abolishes the basing point 
method,’’ says Attorney Boyle in conclusion, ‘‘it 
will at once take away from certain branches of 
the lumber industry their opportunity to study 
market conditions in the light of past transactions. 
Also a trade language that has existed for years 
will be thrown out of gear, thereby disturbing 
plans for the correct understanding of the cost of 
production. All statistical work would be disar- 
ranged. These evil and unnecessary consequences 
would follow in the event the commission should 
take adverse action in this matter, and this not 
only without a demand from consumers but indeed 
without complaint. In fact, the consumers would 
be grievously burdened as would be the pro- 
ducers. ’’ 





~ 


Large Increase in Permits 
[Special to AMmpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 2.—Building permits 
aggregating $2,117,625 were taken out here during 
September. For the same month of last year they 
totaled $306,250. Among the building permits 
listed are four frame apartment houses to cost 
$12,000 and there are ninety-four residences in 
the list to cost $345,200. 





Forest Fires Continue in Montana 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


» SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 30.—Fires burning in the 
Cabinet forest in Montana are likely to continue 
spreading all winter unless aid is soon given the 
forestry crews by rain and snow. Never before has 
such a peculiar situation existed in the forests, offi- 
cials say, fires of any proportion being an impossi- 
bility during the last weeks of September because 
of weather conditions. There has been but little 
‘snow in the Cabinet forest. 

One third of the Thompson Falls watershed has 
been destroyed by the forest fires burning on 
Ashley Creek, three miles north of the city, accord- 
ing to Elers Koch, in charge of fire supervision in 
the district, after making an inspection trip over 
the regions harassed by the flames in the Cabinet 
country. A desperate effort is being made to save 
the remainder of the watershed. The fire is burn- 
ing over approximately four square miles of terri- 
tory and is spreading. 

A blaze on Prospect Creek, three miles south of 


LUMBERMEN 


Thompson Falls, has burned over three square miles 
and is advancing rapidly. The origin of this blaze 
is a puzzle to the forestry officers who are loath to 
believe reports of serious fires at this time. 'The 
Ashley Creek fire was started by careless hunters, 
it is said, 


Delegates to Industrial Conference 
[Special telegram to AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States announced tonight 
the selection of five delegates to represent its 
membership at the national industrial conference 
called by President Wilson for Oct. 6. They are: 
Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and head of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; 
Harry A. Wheeler, honorary vice president of the 
chamber and vice president of the Union Trust 
Co., Chicago; Ernest T. Trigg, a director of the 
chamber, vice president of Lucas & Co., Phila- 
delphia, and president of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries; Herbert F. Perkins, 
vice president of the International Harvester Co. 
and director of the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; and John J. Raskob, vice- 
president of E, I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. and 
chairman of the finance committee of the General 
Motors Corporation, New York. 

In making this announcement the national 
chamber said: 

These five men have been selected by the national 
chamber as representatives of the employers’ point of 
view in the way suggested by President Wilson in the 
letter which he addressed last month to the chamber 
and other organizations. All five have had occasion to 
consider Jarge problems of industrial relations from 


different points of view, affecting the country’s indus- 
trial, financial and economic development. 


British Strike Affects Hardwood Men 


[Special to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MeEmpPHIS, TENN., Oct. 1—Lumber exporters of 
Memphis and the Valley territory are seriously 
feeling the effect of the cancelation by the Ship- 
ping Board of sailings to the United Kingdom. 
According to B. N. MeKamey, vice president of 
the American Overseas Forwarding Co., he esti- 
mates 90 percent of the exports of lumber and 
forest products from the southern hardwood field 
are destined for United Kingdom ports. The com- 
pany is uncertain as yet as to what course will be 
taken with cargoes already enroute. 


Deck Load Tolls Thru Canal Increased 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—Opposition is ex- 
pected in the Senate to the House bill, passed yes- 
terday by a vote of 264 to 14, under which the rev- 
enues of the Panama Canal are expected to be in- 
creased 15 percent. 

The bill does not change present canal tolls, but 
provides that the canal measurement rules shall be 
applied, which will increase the basis on which 
charges are computed. Pacific coast members op- 
posed the bill on the ground that charges on deck 
loads, particularly lumber, would work a hardship 
on west Coast lumbermen. 
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How Leaders of American Industry Regard Industrial Outlook 


(Conciuded from Front Page) 
months, with th. time and one-half for over time 
necessary to do the work which the world must 
have done if it is to obtain relief. 

It is axiomatic to say that the laboring people 
are the greatest sufferers from their disinclina- 
tion to produce the full quantity which their time 
and ability enable them to produce. The problem 
is to bring it home to them so they will under- 
stand it and act accordingly. It sounds very easy, 
as the argument is so logical, but we all know 
it is difficult to penetrate the larger number of 
minds which have been tending in the opposite 
direction for the last ten years and to get them 
to reverse their current of thought. 

It is a pity that it has gotten into the mind 
of people that work is a curse and that the less 


they are going to be. No greater fallacy was 
ever put forth by or to the laboring man. Work 
is a blessing to most people, provided it is done 
in pleasant and healthful surroundings and the 
work is not so great as to cause strain on the cap- 
ital vitality of the worker. We all know idle- 
ness even for two or three hours a day is apt to 
bring on physical and moral trouble. 

So, I say, the cure of present troubles is pro- 
duction—good, steady, honest work without in- 
terruption by strikes. The laboring man should 
have the proper amount of leisure and should 
not be over worked or work under unhealthful con- 
ditions. Just now all unnecessary things should 
be forgotten and everyone should put his shoul- 
der to the wheel without class feeling or prejudice, 
to relieve the world in this great shortage of 


for the future of this country, industrially or 
politically. Everyone would then be an optimist, 
and we would be the greatest country in the 
world for years to come, 


Extreme Radicalism Losing Its Force 
(R. A. Long, President Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.) 

I have every confidence in the American people 
disposing of difficulties now confronting us. Ex- 
treme radicalism is fast losing its force. All 
sound thinking people realize that supply and 
demand must eventually contend. If the people 
want lower prices they must produce more; if 
they do not wish to pay the prices, consume less. 
A great majority of our people realize that prices 
ean not be reduced until the supply is in excess 








number of hours they can work the better off 


vital necessities. If that is done I have no fear 


of the demand at the prices demanded. 
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Spraying for the protection of trees and other plants from fungus diseases 
and from destructive insects is a comparatively recent development. In fact 
the practice is still in a condition of development. From the almost universal 
custom of using liquid sprays in some localities a change has been made to 
the use of ‘‘dust’’ or ‘‘powder’’ spray. Advantages are claimed for each 
method that need not be discussed here. The fact to be emphasized is that 
many community shade trees are suffering from the attacks of diseases and 
insects, and thousands of orchard or fruit trees do not produce enough sound 
fruit annually to pay ground rent; because they are not sprayed or otherwise 
protected from insects and disease. 

Fruit raising on a large scale is a business requiring special knowledge and 
equipment; and fruit raising on a small scale even is hardly practicable with- 
out the adoption of some of the methods of the successful commercial growers. 
Nobody now tries to raise potatoes 
without poisoning the ‘‘bugs,’’ and 
yet the spraying of other garden and 
orchard plants will pay almost if not 
quite as well as does the spraying of 
potatoes. 

In most States the community’s in- 
terest in shade trees along its streets 
is recognized in laws that forbid the 
owner of property to injure the trees 
in front of his place, even tho he may 
have set them out himself. Likewise, 
in fruit growing States the law im- 
poses the obligation upon every fruit 
tree owner to spray his trees in order 
that they may not serve as breeding 
grounds for insects and disease that 
will attack other trees of the com- 
munity. 

Telephone line workers sometimes do 
irreparable damage to trees along the 
streets; not only ‘‘trimming’’ them 
into disfigurements, but in doing so 
leaving the ‘‘stubs’’ open for the at- 
tacks of disease and insects. No more 
work, only a little more care is needed 
to make the trimming of trees helpful 
instead of harmful to their growth and 
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dicate the seriousness of insect pests when uncontrolled. While the two kinds 
of insects mentioned have caused more alarm, perhaps, than almost any other, 
yet hundreds of others are doing hundreds of thousands of dollars of damage 
each year without attracting much attention, because the damage is widely 
distributed. 

Many persons who own a few fruit trees content themselves each year with 
‘‘wormy’’ plums, cherries, apples etc. as a matter of course; having hecome 
so used to that sort of fruit that they scarcely give a thought to improving it. 
Yet it is easily demonstrable that they can have good fruit; and many trees 
that now produce only small and otherwise inferior fruit would with proper 
spraying and pruning produce enough additional fruit and of a quality suffi- 
ciently improved to make the cost of care a good investment. 

One fact to be considered in connection with the purchase of a community 
spray rig is that the spraying of high 
shade trees calls for equipment differ- 
ing somewhat from that used for small 
fruit trees. However, this equipment is 
in general only additional—more hose, 
longer spray rods and higher platform 
on the rig. In most cases trees in 
private yards can be reached without 
driving in, merely by the use of long 
hose. The accompanying illustration 
shows an auto spray rig requiring a 
crew of three men. The tank holds 385 
gallons of ‘‘spray dope’’ which is kept 
under 150 pounds pressure by means of 
a gas engine. From the ground. the 
operators can spray 56 feet, and with 
ladders, 340 feet. 

* + * 

In 1915 thirteen calves were entered 
at the Iowa State Fair by members of 
calf clubs. In 1918, one-third the en- 
tire beef exhibit, or 111 beeves, was 
entered by club members. In one con- 
test of the members 261 calves were 
entered. The average feeding period 


404 pounds; initial cost per pound, 10 
cents; initial cost of beeves, $10,- 





productivity. 

Generally speaking all trees of the 
same class in a given community may 
be sprayed at one time; that is to say, when one orchard is ready to be sprayed, 
all others in the community are ready. This is not strictly true, because there 
are stages of the opening of the buds, for example, when the spraying must be 
done immediately in order to be effective. Spraying too late may be useless 
to the tree and harmful to bees and other insects that aid in pollination. The 
law here steps in again, forbidding the spraying of fruit trees in blossom. 

Many communities have taken and all communities ought to take steps to 
protect their shade trees from injury of all kinds? Some of these technical 
matters in connection with spraying are mentioned merely to suggest that 
care is needed in the selection of spray rig and the operators of it. The com- 
munity as a corporation might buy and operate a spray rig, not only to pro- 
tect its own trees, but to serve the community as a whole in spraying fruit trees 
for its citizens. Communities are doing so many things nowadays that to pro- 
vide facilities for protecting the fruit trees of its citizens would appear to be 
a mere extension of service in behalf of the public welfare. However, the same 
object could be attained by the forming of a codperative society for the owner- 
ship of a spray rig and for the payment of the persons who operated it. Some 
skill in the preparation and selection of ‘‘spray dope’’ is needed, as well as in 
applying it to the trees properly at the right time. 

The accompanying illustration shows a spray rig owned and operated by 
private persons who offer to spray trees for anybody. This method is bétter 
than none; but a still better method would be to have a real ‘‘ community spray 
rig,’’ owned either by the community itself or by a community organization. 
Thru such ownership interest in community street and park improvement 
and in fruit raising would be developed; and all trees would be protected 
better than if the spraying were left to individual initiative. 

The annual plant injury wrought by insects and by disease is enormous, and 
if methods of protection were not practiced by fruit growers their products 
would be still higher in price than at present. The work of the gypsy and the 
browntailed moths, and the efforts made in New England to control them in- 


COMMUNITY SPRAY RIG TO PROTECT FRUIT AND SHADE TREES 


544.40; average gain per calf, 529 
pounds; average daily gain per calf, 
1.78 pounds; total value of feed, $21,- 
011.51; average cost of feed per calf, $80.55; average weight at finish, 933 
pounds; average value of calf at finish, $171.19; total profit of calves at finish, 
$13,126.69; average profit of calf at finish, $50.29. The assistant State club 
leader of Iowa, in charge of the baby beef club work, said: ‘‘The three main 
objects of the baby beef club work were, the keeping of records, the planning 
of the feed ration during the different months of the year, which is a ten 
months’ feeding period, and exhibits at the local, State and interstate fairs.’’ 
* * * 


THE FARM bureau of Clinton County, Iowa, has planned to place a bulletin 
board in each of the twenty community centers of the County. Each bulletin 
will carry four news letters of ordinary size. Volunteers will be found to re- 
ceive the news letters and post them on the boards. 

* * *. 


UNbeER the terms by which a member of a pig club boy or girl in Whitley 
County, Indiana, receives his pig he is obliged to return two pigs from the 
original gilt. These pigs in turn are given to new members, and in this way 
an endless chain of members is formed. 

aa * * 


WITH a view of improving rural life and encouraging young men and 
women to remain on the farms, Maine is educating its rural teachers for 
broader service. At a conference under the direction of Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
State superintendent of schools, a ‘‘conference of leaders’’ comprising 100 
young women has been called; and these young women are being put 
through a six weeks’ course of training. It is expected that on their return 
to work they will elevate the standards of education as well as act as com- 
munity leaders. It is hoped also that they will serve as helpers to other 
teachers who have not had the training. The State has appropriated $5,000 
for the conference, which provides the instruction, board and transporta- 
tion without cost to the teachers. 


was 299 days; average weight at start, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Big Demand for Remodeled Homes Is Lumberman’s Opportunity — Customers Need Guid- 
ance in Thrifty Buying—Educational Advertising to Teach the Economy of Quality 


It’s safe to say that all of us have learned a 
whole lot about lumber retailing this summer. And 
still the learning is good. In fact there has hardly 
been a time when lumber retailers needed to be 
on their toes more than during this autumn season 
of 1919. That, however, is a different story, and 
we’ll not try to tell it in this particular article. 

One of the things a lot of us have learned this 
summer is the fact that remodeling old houses into 
satisfactory, modern structures is both possible and 
profitable; profitable alike to owner, carpenter and 
lumber dealer. This is a big lesson and one that 
a few years ago would have been cast out of the 
school of experience by the unanimous hoots of the 
carpenters and lumbermen. Owners would have 
joined in with a hoot or two; at least they would 
have been feeble in the defense of the remodeling 
idea. It seems to me as I look back on it now that 
five years ago the owner who wanted to change 
his house around got little or no encouragement. 
The carpenter, unless work was very slack and the 
cupboard getting indecently bare, looked upon a 
remodeling job much as he looked upon an attack 
by the dentist; something to be postponed as long 
as possible and a thing of pain and horror when 
it could no longer be dodged. The lumber dealer 
preferred to sell the man lumber enough for a new 
house and disliked to fool along with the fiddling 
deliveries entailed in a remodeling job. 

As a result the owner had to be very much in 
earnest if he got his remodeling done. And since 
his helpers were unwilling helpers the owner had 
to be a capable person if he got a job that looked 
like anything better than a bad accident. Nobody 
gave much study to the matter of revamping a 
house so that it would look like a fond, fair dream 
of youth and beauty. Usually the revamped house 
looked like grandpa in a Little Lord Fauntleroy rig 
with a hoop and a colored rubber ball, and people 
wondered why somebody didn’t kill it before it 
drove some nervous lady into spasms, 


A Few Changes Often Work Wonders 


Whether we like it or not we have to admit that 
much of the impetus for adequate remodeling came 
from sources outside the lumber business. There is a 
class of people I hardly know how to name. They in- 
clude antique collectors, some architects, some art- 
ists, some craftsmen of various sorts, some interior 
decorators, some landscape architects, some maga- 
zine writers and so on. These people became inter- 
ested in small houses, country living and bringing 
real beauty into reach of persons of moderate 
means. In the course of doing this they found that 
a vast number of houses were hopelessly ugly and 
ill arranged; but they also discovered that a few 
changes would work wonders. They talked and 
wrote about their new hobby and persuaded some 
people to try it out. As a result we are finding 
ourselves possessed of a good deal more informa- 
tion about such things than we used to be. Then 
people read these magazine articles and the plan- 
ning and decorating stories in the Sunday papers, 
and the first thing that builders and material deal- 
ers knew there was a determined demand for such 
things; a demand that could not be laughed down. 

Then there is another thing that lies outside 
the lumber world proper that has given a big im- 
petus to remodeling. This is stucco. There are 
certain arguments in favor of stucco that make 
good talking points, but few that could not be 
matched by the proponents of wooden siding. But 
the fact remains that the stucco people saw the 
main chance and grabbed it. So we have to admit 
that the whole country is largely sold on stucco 
when a remodeling job is in prospect. People used 
to try to make the old siding do on a remodeling 
job, with the result that there were divisions in the 
house as easily seen as the division between a cat 
and a bulldog. Often the siding didn’t match, and 
when the job was done the owner, if he was at all 
sensitive to appearances, wanted to twine a wreath 
of barbed wire around his neck and the nearest 
rafter and kick the box away. But he can’t piece 
out with stucco. He has to cover the whole house, 
and so of course all division marks between the 
original house and the additions are covered up. 
From the standpoint of the average retailer, I sup- 
pose, this matter of the popularity of stucco is 
nothing to be regretted; for nearly every retail 
yard carries it in stock. As lumbermen, however, 
we can not help sighing for a real wooden house. 
Perhaps wooden siding will be able in time to get 
back what it has lost. 








About a Good Job on an Old House 


We have just been thru a remodeled house of 
unusual interest. It has been made of an old 
fashioned house that was well built as to frame but 
that was stubby and box like in appearance and 
badly arranged inside. The remodeled house em- 
bodies all the features that the owner has long 
planned for, and in appearance it is one of the 
attractive spots on a distinguished looking resi- 
dence street. The house belongs to J. B. Beatty, 
of Newton, Iowa. The planning and remodeling 
were done by Charles C. McConkey and the mate- 
rials were furnished by the Jasper Lumber Co. 

This is not the first remodeling done on this 
house. No one seems to know how old it is nor 
what the original design was. But in doing the 
remodeling work the carpenters found timbers of 
native Iowa oak, a material that has not been 
much used in construction work during the last 
fifty or sixty years. The timbers were perfectly 
sound. In fact not a single decayed stick was 
found in the house. 

The building when the present owner bought it 
was a story, box like house a little longer than it 
was wide. It had a hipped roof with an old 
fashioned platform top.- The interior arrange- 
ment was about as simple as it could be, but it was 
primitive and wasteful of space. The parlor was 
in the opposite corner from dining room and 
kitchen, so the people used the dining room as a 
living room. The sitting room was often used as 
a bedroom, altho it was unsuited for this purpose, 
and the two bedrooms had an arrangement that is 





REMODELED HOUSE OF J. B. BEATTY, NEWTON, 
IOWA 


utterly inexcusable, entrance to one being thru the 
other. The kitchen was an afterthought and was 
tacked on to the corner. The house was heated 
with stoves and until recently there was not even 
running water in the kitchen. There was no bath 
room, nor was there a laundry room in the base- 
ment. 
Had the Courage to Do Thoro Work 


The new owner in preparing for remodeling con- 
sidered the old house as so much building material 
that was to be used in making the house he wanted. 
In other words he did not feel timid about making 
radical changes. It is the fault of inexperienced 
remodelers to be bound too much by existing room 
arrangement. They are bluffed by a partition that 
is in the wrong place, and they haven’t the courage 
to turn the kitchen into the living room if condi- 
tions seem to demand this change. Talk to them 
about sweeping changes and they declare it would 
be cheaper to build a new house. But Mr. Beatty 
had a different idea, and in its execution he proved 
that radical changes need not be excessively costly. 
He added a second floor to his house and this made 
necessary the purchase of new lumber. But in the 
first floor there is no new lumber except the win- 
dows, window frames and interior trim. The house 
is covered with stucco, so the matter of siding is 
omitted in this statement. 

Mr. Beatty thinks that a good house ought to 
be started right, so he made sure of a good base- 
ment. The basement contains a furnace room, a 
coal room, a fruit storage room and a laundry. 
The laundry is one of the best lighted rooms in 
the house. It is in the south end of the basement 
and has windows, plenty of them, on three sides. 
More than one unlucky woman has found her laun- 
dry so dark that she could not tell whether the 
clothes were clean or not. They look clean in the 
tubs and dirty on the line. Then there is another 
reason for a well lighted laundry. Washing is a 
dismal enough business at best; take it from a 


mere man who in his time has been hitched up 
more than once as the motive power for an arm- 
strong wasuing machine. Doing the job in a dark, 
cheerless room adds nothing to the hilarity of the 
work, This is not the trifling thing some non-wash- 
ing man would have us believe. If a woman spends 
a couple of hours or more a week for twenty years 
in a repellent basement over a wash tub it will 
take a good deal of the human kindness and vitality 
out of her. What’s the use of such a senseless 
sacrifice when six inches more of foundation wall 
and two or three windows would make it unneces- 
sary ? 
r Had Ideal Home at Moderate Cost 


The house is of the cottage bungalow type with 
the roof in front extending over the porch. There 
is a large dormer window in front furnishing light 
to the sewing room and hall, and a smaller dormer 
in the rear furnishing light to the bath room. The 
sewing room has a cased opening into the hall and 
really is part of the hall. With its excellent light 
and easy accessibility it is ideal for the purpose. 
For compact arrangement and convenience-it is an 
excellent plan and might well be a model for new 
houses. 

But the interest which the Realm has in this 
house is not its room arrangement, excellent as it 
is. We are interested in it because it was made 
at moderate cost out of an old house considered 
by most people fit for nothing but the junk pile. 
It is not a makeshift nor a compromise. It is 
exactly the house the owner wanted and the one 
he would have built had he been erecting a new 
house. 

Offers Big Sales Opportunities 


The present year has seen the erection of thou- 
sands of new houses. Perhaps this demand will 
continue. But we shall not be surprised if next 
year sees more or less of a slackening up of such 
construction. This is to be expected, for the pres- 
ent year’s demand includes a world of building that 
could not be done during the war. But great as has 
been the number of new houses there are many 
more old houses; and among these old structures 
there are a large number that could be remodeled 
to good advantage. 

American life has changed rapidly since many 
of these houses were built. Last summer I stopped 
in a little western town and asked the hotel pro- 
prietor for a room with a bath. He assured me 
genially that there wasn’t a bath tub in the whole 
town. We laugh at such a state of affairs now, 
but a man doesn’t have to be so very old to remem- 
ber a good many towns and cities that would closely 
approach this record. Not so many years ago few, 
if any, farm houses had plumbing in them; but in 
these cays every new farm house has a bathroom, 
and not a few are electrically lighted. With this 
addition of comforts and conveniences the owners 
of the older houses are becoming restless. Their 
houses are good; too good to be torn down. They 
want to modernize them and to correct certain 
blunders of design made at a time when architects 
and carpenters did not understand the utilization 
of space as well as they do now. The building 
of city apartment houses and the designing of 
small apartments to utilize as much space as possi- 
ble has taught the architects and the building trade 
in general a good many things about house design. 


Visualizing the House Remodeled 


What every community needs now is some people 
with ability to see a modern house in the incon- 
veniences of an old one; who can rearrange rooms, 
install basement laundries, put on sleeping porches, 
rearrange windows and emerge from the remodel- 
ing session with a house that will take its place 
in the community as an object of pride to the 
owner. People want comfort and convenience; 
they also want homes that are a joy to the be- 
holder. We can ‘‘make it do’’ with a lot of things, 
but we don’t do it. We could go to church wear- 
ing large patches on the various seats of our 
trousers, but we don’t. We wouldn’t be better 
citizens if we did. We hear much about the wis- 
dom of economy these days in beating the high 
cost of living. We are told that if all of us would 
buy less the surplus of stocks would increase and 
prices would cease emulating the cow who jumped 
over the moon. It is good advice; but like much 
good advice it is taken by the people who should 
not take it. Those who buy too little anyway get 
scared and buy still less. There is a buying point 
below which it ceases to be wisdom to go. We 
grant that most Americans do not sin in this way. 
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As good citizens we are not anxious that our 
neighbors spend more than they should. We want 
them to practice true thrift. True thrift pre- 
sumably consists of many things, but in part at 
least it consists of getting the true satisfactions 
of life in exchange for the money we spend. Many 
a man has saved a few hundreds of dollars on his 
house and has thereby let himself in for feeling 
apologetic about it for the rest of his life. He 
finds himself explaining over and over again to 
his friends and acquaintances why he did not put 
hardwood finish in his rooms, why he let the car- 
penter get by with slovenly work on his floors, why 
he used old doors that did not match or something 
like that. A house need not be a palace in order 
to command the pride of the owner. The smallest 
cottage rightly planned, built and finished speaks 
for itself. No apologies need be made for it; and 
its rightness and completeness continue to make 
the owner feel good long after the place is all paid 
for and the bills forgotten. 


Selling Tact Moves Oak Flooring 


I find that some dealers have had a little diffi- 
culty in selling oak flooring and interior trim to 
their customers this summer. Building costs are 
high, and nearly every prospective owner had the 
uneasy feeling that he must economize somewhere. 
Came the matter of interior finish and some of them 
balked. They began backwards, as they usually do, 
by asking how much oak flooring cost a thousand. 
The dealer confronted by a direct question generally 
named the figure, and the beans were spilled. They 
simply couldn’t afford any such prices; and this 
without attempting to figure up the amount of 
flooring they would need, In many cases the deal- 
ers braced manfully to the task and tactfully 
showed their customers that economizing in this 
particular would save them very little money and 
that the satisfaction of having the oak flooring 
would be worth much more to them than the trifling 
sum they would save by laying something else. 
Other dealers had so much difficulty in getting 
hardwood flooring and interior trim that they were 
glad of an excuse to get their customers scared into 
using a kind of wood more easily gotten. 

And yet what a pity it is! Hardwood interior 
trim is in many cases one of the building dreams 
of prospective home owners. It typifies for them 
the, achievement of success, in a way. It is part 
of their ideal house. But they are frightened out 
by a meaningless quotation by the thousand feet. 
They get a vague idea that oak flooring will cost 
them hundreds of dollars more than cheaper woods 
when a short calculation would show them that it 
would add perhaps $20 or $30 or $40 to the total 
cost. The ease of caring for the floors would be 
worth many times the difference in cost to most 
people, and probably the- saving in the matter of 
floor covering would pay for the extra cost of the 
floors in the course of some years. If a man wishes 
to consider it an extravagance, tho it is hard to 
see just how one could come to any such conclusion, 
he could well afford to leave off a few other extrava- 
gances that would give him but passing pleasure in 
order to add this bit of solid comfort and lasting 
satisfaction to his living equipment. 


Aiding Customers to Buy Right 


Every dealer knows or should know his custom- 
ers; what they can afford, what they are likely to 
want, what their standard of living is and whether 
it could be raised to their own and his advantage. 
There are men to whom a dealer would not urge the 
sale of oak flooring. They are men who must count 
every dollar or are men with such a cramped rate 
of expenditure that oak flooring would raise a 
-storm that might easily blow them to a competing 
yard. But there are a vast number of people who 
belong to neither of these classes and yet who have 


a real need of guidance in building matters. They 
have specialized in the study of house building 
little more than they have in the matter of den- 
tistry. They have their teeth treated profession- 
ally and they need to have their building needs 
treated professionally. At least they need a world 
of constructive advice. A man can appreciate a 
modern, well planned house even if he couldn’t de- 
sign it; just as he can appreciate a good novel 
even if he can’t write one like it. 

Here is where the lumber dealer comes in. He 
doesn’t care to enter into active competition with 
the architect, for architecture is a great profession 
in itself; hard to learn and needing a lifetime of 
study. The architect is the friend of the lumber 
dealer. And yet there are numberless small houses 
that are never touched by an architect, and there 
are houses designed by architects that have to be 
explained to the owners. Matters of interior trim 
are often decided by the lumber dealer more than 
by the architect. The lumber dealer who can handle 
this stuff is in a position to serve his customers in a 
way they’ll appreciate. 

It is not always wise to argue with a man about 
what he is to buy, lest he misunderstand and think 
the dealer is trying to be dictatorial. It is often 
best to do the missionary work by means of news- 
paper advertising or by letters or in some other 
way in which the dealer avoids a personal argument, 
One of the reasons, it seems to me, that catalogs are 
so successful is that a person can pore over them 
at any length, comparing prices and slowly making 
up his mind whether or not he wants to buy, with- 
out being embarrassed by the presence and conduct 
of a salesman. More than one person upon being 
pressed to buy some article or other which he has 
not previously thought of as a purchase gets more 
or less panicky. He wouldn’t acknowledge it, prob- 
ably, but that is the essence of his feeling. If his 
attention could be brought to it thru advertising he 
might know his own mind. But being suddenly 
assailed by arguments why he should buy he begins 
to devise ways of escape. He is incapable for the 
time being of weighing evidence. He has had his 
attention called to it by these tactics, to be sure, 
but when he does escape the chances are that he has 
a sore spot in his mind in regard to that tning. He 
feels more or less as tho he had been assaulted and 
bludgeoned in an attempt to force him into buying. 
This is an unfortunate state of mind so far as that 
particular dealer is concerned. 


Advertising Aids in Making Sales 


Advertising does the introducing and the arguing 
so that when the dealer begins personally the cus- 
tomer is in a frame of mind to weigh evidence. He 
is not surprised nor stampeded. We don’t want 
our advertising to work like the mail order man’s 
catalog. We want to do our own selling. But we 
can use advertising as an accessory before the fact. 
The Realm would like to say again, as it is likely to 
say many times more, that winter time offers a 
splendid opportunity for lumber advertising. It 
offers a good opportunity for advertising oak floors. 
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FIRST FLOOR, REMODELED HOUSE 





SECOND FLOOR, REMODELED HOUSE 


It may take quite a bit of advertising to do the 
trick; but the dealer who hopes to sell oak flooring 
next summer, and that, we suppose, includes all 
dealers, will do well to have his women customers 
turning over in their minds the arguments in favor 
of this handsome interior finish. It is money in his 
pocket to have them dreaming of brown, polished 
surfaces during the cold weather, for cold weather 
dreams often turn into warm weather realities. It 
is a good deal better all around to have people 
thinking of what the local merchant can do than 
to have them poring over the hugs, flaring books that 
the mail order merchants send out. People fall for 
the ‘‘cat’’ stuff during the winter, in some cases 
at least, because the ‘‘cat’’ man is the only one 
who has anything to say to them about merchandise. 





Retailer Relates Outing Experiences 


An interesting communication written from 
Montreal, Que., by E. H. Lingo, of Denison, Tex., 
has been received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The doings of ‘‘ Linkumpooter,’’ as the well known 
Lone Star retailer is known to his intimate friends, 
thru his letters to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
be noted by them with much interest, and possibly 
with envy, or at least a wish that some of the 147 
boathouses he mentions might be transplanted to 
their immediate localities. His letter, written un- 
der date of Sept. 27, follows: 

Dear Lumberman : 

According to my custom for lo! these many years 
I will relate some of my experiences on my annual 
outing. I had my regular bout at Battersea, Ont., 
with the elusive, delusive and seduce-ive bass, and will 
have my usual “whopper” stories for my Texas friends. 
I also have had a few flashes at, and with, the 
“muskies” in the St. Lawrence, near St. Anne de Bell 
View, as well as the unusual treat of seeing the regatta 
of the Grand Trunk Boating Club. This very interest- ' 
ing event took place on an arm of the St. Lawrence, in 
the suburbs of Montreal, beautifully shielded by a 
small island. The contest was for a very handsome 
silver cup presented by the president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, and was mostly by paddle and 
oar; singles, doubles, quadruples and the famous war 
canoes of fourteen and steer churning the waters of the 
river at once, the whole affording a panorama of skill 
of hand, head and heart almost incredible to a land- 
lubber of the Texas prairies. 

It was, however, not an afternoon of Texas sunshine, 
as our party, honored with a seat on a platform erected 
near the edge of the water from which the commodore 
and assistants maneuvered the races, soon realized. I 
became quite chilly, altho wearing the only overcoat I 
could see on any of the thousands of people present. 
One of the officials, by some telepathy of the human 
kin, suggested to a brother officer conducting our party 
to a nearby boathouse, where my Scotch friend Mr. Me- 
Nabb and other Scotch and Kentucky friends would 
give me a warm welcome. I assure you that they did 
so, and we returned to our seats on the platform 
warmer and more enthusiastic than ever. In reply to 
my thanks my telepathic friend said: “Mr. Lingo, 
we have 147 boathouses here.” :I became dizzy at the 
thought and came near falling into the St. Lawrence. 
I thought of far off Texas friends and their lately ac- 
quired dryness of throttle and of how I would like to 
visit every boathouse on the St. Lawrence in their 
memory as well as for my own sake together with the 
friends with me. More anon. “LINKUMPOOTER.” 





LATEST official reports give the number of men 
in the American Expeditionary Forces who were 
blinded during the war as 180. About one-third of 
these blinded soldiers are now availing themselves 
of the opportunity for training under the direction 
of the Federal board for vocational education. 
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Multiplied Usefulness of the Truck 





‘«There are some mortifications that don’t get 
under a man’s hide a whole lot,’’ remarked Have- 
; t lock Green as he dusted 
Th creck the cement off his over- 
start buts” alls. ‘‘A couple of men 
in this town seemed half 
proud when they went 
into bankruptcy for a lot 
more than anybody 
thought they owed, and 
I know some folks who 
think it’s smart to pay a 
fine for bumping along Main Street at forty an hour. 
But there are some humiliations that just naturally 
drag a man around by the seat of the britches, so 
to speak. Ever have your automobile hauled into 
town by the service car of some local garage? I 
have, too. It’s awful, ain’t it? If you got sent 
to jail for stealin’ a poor widow’s last peck of 
potatoes you wouldn’t feel much worse involved 
in the pillory of public opinion. A service car is 
a terrible thing. Generally it’s some old lummicks 
that belonged to the rich and fashionable ’long 
about 1913 but that looks now like a disillusioned 
and badly worn bull elephant that took to gasoline 
late in life. It snorts and back fires and r’ars along 
with the cutout open like it was saying to the whole 
town, ‘Look what I done dragged in!’ And you 
sit in your dead machine and steer it along behind 
the mortal insult that’s pullin’ you, and the loafers 





buzzum and make up your 
mind to foreclose a lot of 
mortgages or in some 
other way do a whale of a 





lot o1 damage to your fel- 
low worms to pay for your 
present anguish and tor- 
ment of soul. 

‘¢There’s another ca- 
lamity belonging in gaso- 
line alley that’s about as 
potent in personal wear 




















and tear as having your 
ailing auto hauled in. 
That’s owning a_ high 
priced truck that refuses 
to start on the morning of your busy day. You crank 
until you’re a living and active voleano, and the 
*phone rings until you think it’s going to chase you 
around the yard, and the contractors cuss you up 
and down and sideways until you run out and hire 























A SUGGESTION FOR GARAGE 


in the quiet end of the lobby and keep the plan 
books and such selling helps on it. Of course there 
is a furnace in the basement, and I’d put in a lava- 
tory and fix a place for the men to hang their coats. 

‘“¢The other plan is as simple as two plus two, 
and it has the advantage of being a garage such 
as ’most anybody could use. So it might serve as 
« sample when I’m talking auto shedding to a 
customer. The plan is considerable elastic and 
could be squuz or stretched to fit the most particular 
taste. 

‘“My decision about a plan is still in abeyance, 
as the judge says, but the machine deserves better 
housing than it’s been getting, and I aim to be all 
fixed to roll, come cold weather. Personal pride and 


; : ig : adeey eared 
stare and snicker, and you writhe and boil in your personal economy both point in the same direction. 
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GARAGE AND OFFICE COMBINED 


all the drays in town to get your morning orders Two Car Stalls 

out. I kinda think I’d as soon a man would say to | <— 6-0" 4 
me, ‘Havelock, where you done put that hoss you | | 
stole of me?’ as to have him say, ‘ Havelock, why ’n’t 
you usin’ that high priced truck you got stung on?’ 
I kinda think I would. 

‘¢ With cold weather a breezin’ on I’m of a mind 
to fix some kind of a warm stall for my truck. It’s 
stood in an empty bin this summer, but something 
tells me that cold weather is going to make it balk 
to the thirty-second degree one of these frosty 
mornings. I’ve got a couple of sketches that in- 
terest me some. One is a combinéd garage and 
office that would furnish an answer to the problem 
of heating the garage. Then, too, I’d aim to keep 
hardwood flooring up above. I’d put a table over 
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This Way of Pricing Lumber 
Doesn’t Scare Customers 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Sept. 29.—The fall is a mighty good time to advertise 
building materials for specific purposes. For example, a great many auto- 
mobiles are purchased in the summer and early fall and frequently the owners 








The steel strike 
may have a bad ef- 
fect upon the nail 
supply of the 
country Better 
let us send out a 
reserve supply. 


A Chance to Stretch 
Your Lumber Dollar 











No. 2 Yellow Pine $5.25 White Pine $5.00 


Dimension a do not bother much about garages until the rainy weather sets in. How- 

z: Sut'e. pceyareh Hundred Post Boards Pt. ever, when the need for garages is called to their attention it is possible to 

wed exclusively sn house and Esrage construction. pant, €rating. ahesthing, aub-floors, boxing and make a great many nice sales. The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. of this 

faced side and edge. mises Seon “oa ence gs ithe te: city has been. running a series of timely and attractive garage advertisements. 
2x10's—2x12's wider, Random lengths 





to 20 feet. Better 
over before you buy 


Are also surfaced and sized. The $5.35 
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lengths in all sizes run from 8 feet 
look this stock 








er 
Hundred Feet 





No. 4 YELLOW PINE BOARDS 





No. 1 Merc. Hemlock Rough 


2x4 





We do not recommend these boards ex- $3 00 
cept where short lengths can be used. They ° 
will cut about 60% sound. Random widths and lengths. 
No. 3 YELLOW PINE BOARDS 
These board are good fof sheathing, box- $5 50 
ing and sub-floors, 6 in., 8 in. and 10 in ° 


widths. Random lengths. 


2x6 2x8 2x10 2x12 
$5.50 $6.00 $6.10 $6.60 
5.30 5.40 5.50 6.00 
5.30 5.40 5.50 6.00 
5.50 5.60 5.70 6.20 





























All prices quoted 
include delivery. 
Personal _ inspec- 
tion invited. 
Terms cash, fess 
2 per cent, Prompt 
delivery 











The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. 


226 City Park Ave. Near Swan Creek 


These advertisements have been so good that they have attracted attention 
from outside sources and one newspaper syndicate has requested the com- 
pany for data upon results. Of course, in advertising of this nature it is 
not always possible to tell just where the customer gets the idea to buy, but 
the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. does know that from three to ten 
inquiries a day for prices on garages have been coming in. A number of 
inquiries have come in from persons unknown to the company and the per- 
centage of inquiries that result in sales is very large. Many of the sales are 
made without competition from other retailers. 


widths, It lines up well with standard surfaced stock. The officials of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. carefuly note the 
ASPHALT SHINGLES Oak Flooring trend of popular opinion and thought and seek to play upon them in the 
Er aie © rear advertising conducted by the company. The accompanying illustration shows 

$6.25 m Pig ce annoyed at the value of your property, makes $8.50 one of the latest advertisements of the company which carries a very direct 
and etter oy egltitle iinmend potat, slab ahingtes with costly rugs. The cost per Per and sincere appeal to the prospeetive customer who is thinking either of re- 
‘Thay ave erif opacing. tour la ons, and weigh 180 ten pment are Hundred modeling or building. The significant feature of this advertising is that 
to the square. Price aubject to stock on hand the company has gotten away from the old idea of advertising lumber at so 
3x12's WHITE PINE wr Spruce No. 1 Yellow much a thousand and is pricing it to the public at so much a hundred feet. 

LAP SIDING hecauagd Pine Edge Grain Oak flooring, for example, at $8.50 a hundred feet is not nearly so apt to 

$6.50 summer cottage DOwOO cimeting ose SEO Flooring give the prospective customer cold shivers as oak flooring at $85 a thousand 
Theee pieces are No 1 | siding "will give, endless Shik’ ant: Gis. Gaeen deine nos feet. The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. is continualy seeking for 
con eye isayon “4x6. Machine work con- is hema mae materials that it can put in to help to keep its stock in good assortment. 
pieces in the fot mee width to, .. BOOO | marnet .. .... $9.50 For example, the company is introducing spruce boards for cornices in 


Toledo and is finding the demand for them very good. The prospective user 
of lumber in reading this advertisement is sure to get the idea that the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co. will make the buyer’s dollar cover as much lum- 
ber as is possible. In this way the company is putting its advertising upon 
a high plane and as result getting as any department store advertising in 
Toledo. And anyone who will visit the yard of the company will see that 
everyone is busy to the fullest extent of his ability. 
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“SNAPS” WONDERFUL COAST SCENERY 


PORTLAND, ()kE., Sept. 27.—A long auto trip thru 
Oregon and Cilifornia by a lumberman who loves 
the forests gives opportunity for many kodak pic- 
tures of fir, cedar, redwood and pine, of mountains, 
rivers and ocean, all of which combine to make 
wonderful scenery. Such a trip has just been made 
by O. M. Clark, of Portland, Ore., who accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Clark and a trusted chauffeur jour- 
neyed up the Willamette Valley, thru prosperous 
farms, into the mountain region of southern Oregon, 








1. Thru the Humboldt redwoods. 
scenery among southern Oregon pines. 5. 
near San Rafael. 


VIEWS TAKEN ON AN AUTO TRIP THRU CALIFORNIA AND OREGON BY O. M. CLARK, LUMBERMAN OF PORTLAND, ORE. 


2. O. M. Clark in front of a fallen Mariposa giant redwood. 3. 
Mrs. Clark standing on a rock 3,000 feet above the floor of the Yosemite. 6. 


thru fine valleys of fruit, and from Grant’s Pass, 
Ore., across the Coast range of mountains, over the 
Oregon-California State line to Crescent City, Calif., 
thence south along the coast, thru the great forests 
of redwood in Humboldt and Mendocino counties to 
San Francisco. Then they went to the south and 
west across the San Joaquin Valley and to the 
Yosemite National Park, in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, where there is wonderful scenery, and 
on the way out back to San Francisco they passed 





Just over the Oregon line into California. 4. 


thru the famed Mariposa big tree forests of giant 
redwoods. After a few days’ stay in San Fran- 
cisco, where Mr. Clark ‘‘snapped’’ the presidential 
ear at the head of the parade,on the President’s 
visit to San Francisco, they motored back north 
thru the Sacramento Valley and across the Siskiyou 
Mountains into their native Oregon. Herewith are 
shown reproductions of some of the snap shots of 
especial interest to lumbermen taken by Mr. Clark 
on the trip. 








Some rugged 
A glimpse of Capt. Robert Dollar’s home 





DANE DEPLORES OUR WASTEFUL METHODS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 27.—‘‘Oh, the waste, it 
hurts me.’’ 

In those few words J. L. Bjorner, lumber mag- 
nate of Copenhagen, Denmark, expresses his one 
criticism of the lumber industry of the United 
States. All his other remarks, after.a tour of this 
country, are of praise of the way the lumber in- 
dustry is handled, and how it differs from the lum- 
ber industry of his own country. 

Mr. Bjorner with his wife arrived in Memphis 
a few days ago to spend a few days in the heart 
of the hardwood section. He had just come from 
Charleston, Miss., where he visited the largest hard- 
wood mill in the world, the plant of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. He has been visiting the many saw- 
mills, mills and lumber yards in this city and look- 
ing into the lumber conditions. Said he: 


My tour has been most interesting. It has shown me 
how a big nation handles its biggest industry, lumber, 
and to me it is the foremost of the country’s indus- 
tries. The lumbermen have a wonderful system thruout 
the United States and they produce so much hardwood 
in such a short time. The improvements of the saw- 
mills are beyond expression for me, but I can say they 
are the finest that I have ever seen and I have visited 
nearly all the mills of Germany, France and England 
I have never before seen such machinery and such 
rapid work. 


Surprised at Large Amount of Wood Wasted 


But you waste so much. Oh, but it hurts me. I 
can hardly stand to see the waste from a log be pushed 
off into the water or to be burned and no use made 
of it. Why, just think you people buy wood pulp from 
Sweden and here I find that you are throwing away 
the same things that make the wood pulp which you 
import. It is terrible to me, for some day you are 
going to need every bit of wood that you can get. Just 
think, on the Pacific coast I visited mills where this 
waste wood, as you term it, was being pushed into the 
ocean, never to be used again. 

It is awful to me to see this wood wasted in that 
way and then to think you people will turn around and 
buy the pulp made from waste from another country, 
my own country. 

But I found a few of the mills were beginning to 
realize this and they are making preparations and are 
saving this waste wood. One mill on the Coast is 
taking the waste wood and making wood alcohol from 
it. It will not be long until all the lumber mills are 
doing this same thing, taking this waste and making 
use of it, for it won’t be long until it will be necessary 
to save every scrap of wood in this country as we are 
forced to do now. 


Mr. Bjorner could not help but refer to this 
waste every few moments for it was something that 
he could not understand, as in his country they al- 
low no waste at all. They use every shaving and 
every bit of sawdust that is taken from the wood 
and instead of using a one-eighth inch saw they use 


a one-sixteenth inch saw, and in this way they do 
not waste as much wood as in America. He explains 
that this is done in Denmark because they are only 
allowed a limited amount of wood each year and 
that where Americans saw 1,000 feet they saw less 
than 100 feet. But they use every bit of the tim- 
ber, which is mostly beech. 


The Danes Practice Forest Conservation 


In this connection he said that the Government 
owns 80 percent of the woodlands of Denmark and 
that those owned by citizens were protected by law 
and that for every tree cut away that there was 
more than one planted. He added: 

Today we have more timber than we had one hundred 
years ago. But you have less than you had one hun- 
dred, or even ten years ago. You are making no 
preparation for the future, just thinking of the pres- 
ent. Some day this wood is going to run out and there 
will be no more in this country. What are you going 
to do then? 

We have thought this thing out and have protected 
our forests for our future generations. We are build- 
ing for the people of our nation in another day, but 
here you people only think of the present. To us a 
hundred years is but a short time; to you one hundred 
years is a long, long time and a time which is not to 
be thought of. 

He explained that they were allowed to cut only 
a certain amount of timber a year and that the 
methods used in our sawmills would not be needed 
in Denmark. They take more time and are more 
careful with their work and for that reason could 
not use the fast running machines that Mr. Bjorner 
has found in America. 


Mr. Bjorner looks with amazement at the saw- 
mills in this and other cities, studying the saws 
and the fast operation of them. He wonders at 
the mechanisms and examines them closely, not to 
use in his own country but simply to tell about 
when he gets back to Copenhagen. 


Another point noticed was the rough condition 
of the wood when it leaves the saw in one of our 
modern sawmills. This he compared to the lumber 
after leaving a mill in Denmark. He said: 

Our saws do not run so fast; they cut slower, but 
when it is finished it is not so rough. You have to 
finish your lumber when it comes from the saw, but 
ours is nearly finished when it leaves the saw. You 
spend much time in preparing this wood, while we give 
more time to the first operations and have it nearly 
ready for the market when it leaves the saw. 

He spoke of how in America we cut our woodlands 
to make farmland but in his country the farmlands 
are now made and they do not need additional land. 
Woodlands are needed much more, he says. 


In speaking of the trade with Denmark he said 
that it is impossible to resume it at once. He 
added: 


The freight rates are too high. Your prices are’ 
high but not too high, but the freight rates between 
this country and Denmark are prohibitive. Prior to 
the war we paid 27 cents per hundred; since the war 
it has been as high as $2 per hundred, and today I 
understand that it is $1.65. Until this rate is lowered 
the United States can expect to export but little timber 
to Denmark. We just can’t afford to pay the price and 
the freight rate. 

Since the war Denmark or Copenhagen has not re- 
ceived more than seven or eight shiploads of lumber. 
This is not enough, for we need oak and other hard- 
woods very badly for the manufacture of furniture. 
But this business can not be resumed to any ap- 
preciable extent at this time. 

When the freight rates are lowered we will be able 
to deal with the hardwood men and thru the port of 
New Orleans, which was the main port prior to the 
war. We hope that the time will soon come. 


Mr. Bjorner found that in Memphis it was vir- 
tually impossible to buy lumber. He found all 
stocks low but that mills were running full time. 
Had he wished to buy here he would have had to 
place an order for future delivery, he said. 

Mr. Bjorner said that he did not come to America 
to buy lumber, but just to study the lumber indus- 
try of this country. He has been well repaid, he 
said, and speaks very highly of the men in the in- 
dustry in this country. He has been warmly wel- 
comed at all stops, he said. 

Mr. Bjorner is leaving here tonight for a trip 
thru Kentucky and later into Virginia. He will 
sail on Oct. 18 for his native land. 





BRITAIN MAY BUILD WOODEN HOUSES 

MONTREAL, QUE., Sept. 30.—A special cable dis- 
patch from the London (England) correspondent 
of the Montreal Gazette states that the probabili- 
ties are that Great Britain will adopt wooden 
houses as a solution of the acute housing problem 
in that country. The cable further states that F. 
C. Wade, agent general for British Columbia, has 
offered to have 500 wooden houses delivered in 
Great Britain and ready for occupation by Christ- 
mas. While there is a certain amount of opposi- 
tion in certain quarters to wooden houses, it is 
significant that the by-laws prohibiting the eree- 
tion of wooden structures are being amended. If 
wooden houses are finally adopted by Great Bri- 
tain it will mean an immense boom for North 
American lumber. 
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Some Peregrinations Over the Sawdust Roads 





CLARKSDALE, Miss.—Clarksdale is called the cap- 
ital city of the rich Mississippi Delta and the first 
trip of the reporter was to him an event. While 
Clarksdale is rivaled by Greenwood, Greenville 
and Yazoo City, yet Clarksdale’s reputation seems 
to have traveled farther. Planters who are 
worth millions and yet unable to sign their names 
and wealthy cotton kings with sporting proclivi- 
ties, who are the source of rumors of the favorite 
game of gentlemen where tens of thousands 
change hands in ordinary play, have given to 
Clarksdale perhaps a more or less enviable repu- 
tation. But Clarksdale is normally a thriving 
center of an ultra rich farming community where 
even the negroes own six cylinder cars, where the 
daughters of its white citizens dress daily in 
georgette and plumed hats and drive afternoon 
and evening in high powered cars while their 
mothers are at tea or bridge. And with it all is 
ever present an abundant friendliness and the 
typical hospitality of the true southerner. 


Sunflower Lumber Co. 


But as this log purports to tell about lumber- 
men instead of planters and society, it is time 
to pass to Clarksdale’s leading lumber manufac- 
turer, the Sunflower Lumber Co. This is a thriv- 
ing organization which has been located here 
since 1895. Today it not only manufactures a 
full line of Mississippi hardwoods but also con- 
ducts a retail lumber business which serves this 
rich city and farming community. Syd. L. Dodds, 
one of the city’s leading business men and also 
owner of the Dodds Wagon Works, is president of 
the Sunflower Lumber Co. and his son, 8S. B. 
Dodds, now an upper class student at Annapolis, 
is vice president. W. B. Perkins, the genial 
resident manager, is secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

Only first grade oak, ash, gum and cypress logs 
are purchased and a modern band mill works them 
up. This mill has managed to have plenty of logs 
on hand all year despite the rainy weather, said 
Mr. Perkins, and it has had practically no labor 
troubles, 

Bornman Lumber Co. 


One of the most successful retail yards in this 
part of the State is that of the Bornman Lumber 
Co., of which E. F. Bornman is chief owner and 
manager. Mr. Bornman said that he has never 
in his experience seen the volume of business that 
this year has brought. Costs of materials and 
labor have not affected the building industry. 
Planters are building better quarters for their 
tenants than ever before despite the fact that 
there is no more than half a crop. But cotton this 
year is bringing from 30 to 45 cents a pound 
and planters and tenants alike may if they wish 
buy new cars and build new houses. 


About Greenville Lumbermen 
GREENVILLE, Miss.—Greenville is another favored 
city of the Delta and its location on the Missis- 
sippi River makes it a considerable shipping 
point with cotton men and lumbermen. Just now, 
according to J. Aardweg, general manager of H. 
N, Alexander & Sons, one of the oldest retail lum- 
ber concerns in these parts, Greenville banks have 
larger deposits than ever before following the 
sale of crops, despite the fact that it is between 
crop seasons. This means that when the money 
for the new cotton crop is brought to the banks 
they will probably have to build new vaults to 

hold all the moneys left in their keeping. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co, 

The Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., with general 
offices in Chicago, has long had a fine lumber oper- 
ation here. A band mill and veneer mill and box 
shook factory represent a big investment. ©. F, 
Berry is resident manager. Mr. Berry said that 
he had difficulty in logging his mill for the last 
nine rainy months but that conditions are better 
now, tho the box shook demand is light. At 
Helena, however, the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Co. 
has an unusual abundance of logs while at Blythe- 
ville, Ark., logging conditions are good. 


A. G. Wineman & Sons 

Greenville has long been a big lumber manu- 
facturing center. For twenty-five years the sin- 
gle band mill of A. G. Wineman & Sons has run 
along constantly. Cottonwood has been its chief 
output but oak, ash, gum, cypress and elm are 
also cut in quantities. The founder of this very 
successful lumber firm died a number of years 
ago but his four sons have followed in their fath- 
er’s footsteps, faces always forward. They are 








[From the Log of a Reporter] 


L. W., A. V., R. P., and O. W. Wineman. The 
last named, O. W., is in charge of sales and the 
executive part of the business. L. W has an 
office at 1528 Lumber Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, and handles a large part of the mill’s out- 
put in addition to doing a wholesale business. 
A. V. looks after the mill and logging operations 
while R. P. is in charge of the yard and shipping. 
It is a four horse team that pulls together. 


Prices Cut No Figure 


The comments of J. Aardweg, of H. N. Alex- 
ander & Sons, retail lumberman, on the building 
situation are interesting. Mr. Aardweg said price 
cut no figure in demand for lumber this year and 
that despite the price builders demand B&better 
grades where they could use lower grades in many 
cases. Land around Greenville today is selling 
for as high as $350 an acre and $300 deals are 
common, while unimproved lands are going 
around $200 an acre. 

H. N. Alexander, founder of this company, 
died Sept. 25, 1918, and the company is now 
owned by Mr. Aardweg and the two sons of the 
founder, H. 8, and A. N, Alexander. 

Another prosperous retail yard here is that 
of the M. L. Virden Lumber Co., which is experi- 
encing one of the best years in its history. 


A 35 Cent Jump 


LELAND, Miss.—From Greenville to Leland is 35 
cents’ worth of mileage, war tax and all, by the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the carry-all of the 
Delta’s riches. Here are located the two band 
mills of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., the story of 
which the reporter has told in another article. 


D. H. Williams to Move 

INVERNESS, Miss.—Inverness will soon lose one 
of its two sawmill operators when D. H. Williams 
completes the building of his new band mill in 
Richland Parish, near Rayville, La. He has been 
operating small mills in the woods near Inverness 
for the last fifteen years but not long ago he de- 
cided to centralize his operations and with J. W. 
McClintock, of Belzonie, and the Halbert Bros., of 
Inverness, he purchased some 8,000 acres of hard- 
wood timber lands in one body in Louisiana and 
hopes to have his mill completed there before Christ- 
mas. The timber is principally oak and gum of 
fine quality. He will build a band and resaw and 
quarter saw a large percentage of the cut. And 
that reminds me that Mr. Williams is in the mar- 
ket for a cant resaw, a resaw that will take the 
cants and utilize the last inch instead of having 
to take a dogboard from each cant with the ordinary 
resaw. He doesn’t know any mill operator owning 
a cant resaw and neither does the reporter and any 
information on that subject will be appreciated. 

Mr. Williams bought the Louisiana tract from 
the Wisconsin-Louisiana Land & Lumber Co. It 
contains about twelve million feet of forked leaf 
white oak and an equal amount each of red oak 
and gum. 

J. H. Hicks Again Operating 

It will be good news to his olf friends in the 
North to learn that J. H. Hicks, a big planter 
whose post office is Inverness, will start his saw- 
mill again this fall after being out of the game for 
the last two or three years. Mr. Hicks has about 
five years’ cut of hardwoods ahead of him and ex- 
pects to start his mill within a few days. Saw- 
milling is a sort of side line with him. This year 
he has about 800 acres in cotton and anybody with 
that much cotton at present prices can afford to 
call even banking a side line, 

George E. Baird is a prosperous retail lumber- 
man at Inverness and this is proving a big year 
for him. 


Alexander Bros. and Some History 
BELZONIE, Miss.—This story ought to interest a 
lot of the ‘‘old timers’’ as well as the present 
generation before the reporter finishes telling it. 
For it will mention some names famous in the lum- 
ber industry as long as thirty years ago and some 


of the prices that real lumber brought in those: 


days. 

Once upon a time, in the year of our Lord, 1889, 
to be exact, one Peter Alexander and one John 
Penrod and a third, J. W. Thompson, all pioneer 
Indiana lumbermen, came to northeast Mississippi 
from Warsaw, Ind., and organized the Nettleton 
Hardwood Manufacturing Co. Here at Nettleton, 
Miss., a little. point just east of Tupelo on the road 
to Birmingham, they built a double band mill. 
They were eight inch bands and the second of their 
kind to be erected. The builder was a Goshen 


(Ind.) firm and the band wheels were of the wood 
wheel type, made of sugar wood, commonly known 
as sugar maple. 

The Nettleton Hardwood Manufacturing Co. 
prospered and operated here until 1902, when Peter 
Alexander and John Penrod decided to ‘‘ go west’’ 
across the State to the Mississippi Delta. At 
Belzonie, Miss., they built a mill and finally Mr. 
Alexander became sole owner, for Mr. Penrod pre- 
ferred to operate a wholesale business from Mem- 
phis. And this, by the way, was the beginning 
of what is today the Penrod-Jurden Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, of which Ralph Jurden, a most pop- 
ular chap, is now president. . 

Mr. Alexander retired from active business in 
1910 because of his wife’s health and moved back 
to Warsaw, Ind., leaving his property in the care 
of three sons, who bought him out. And this today 
is the well known firm ‘of Alexander Bros., with 
plants both at Belzonie and Memphis. But more 
of that later. We promised to tell about some of 
the prices for lumber that prevailed in 1890. 


Some Prices of 1890 


H. H. Alexander, general manager of Alexander 
Bros., popularly known as Homer, got out the 
big, old, leather bound ledger that his father used 
in 1890 and showed the reporter the record of 
sales made by the Nettleton Hardwood Manufac- 
turing Co. in those days. Here are some of the 
entries: 

To Lesh, Penrod & Co., Chicago, 10,614 feet 
quarter sawed white oak firsts and seconds, $40 
per thousand, f. o. b. Chicago. The freight amounted 
to $114.07 and the check to $295.50. A heap of 
money in those days but today, oh pickles! 

To A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, one car of 
inch and a half plain white oak first and seconds, 
$32 delivered. : 

To Ames & Frost, Chicago, 9,752 feet plain red 
oak inch and a half and two inch, first and seconds, 
$29 delivered. 

To C. F. Luehermann, St. Louis, car quartered 
white oak one inch first and seconds, $30 f. 0. b. 
Nettleton. . 

To Darnell & Son, Memphis, car quartered inch 
oak, first and seconds, $28 and $18, delivered 
Memphis. 

To Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill., car 
three inch ash, first and seconds, delivered for $33. 

A ear of gum shipped to a Buffalo firm about 
that time remains unpaid for to this day, the Buf- 
falo wholesaler claiming that gum wasn’t worth 
any more than the freight amounted to. 


New Mill at Memphis 


The Alexander Bros, company has prospered un- 
der the administration of the brothers, H. H., M. D., 
and C. P, Alexander, and just recently it completed 
plans to enlarge its operations by purchasing the 
old Tschedy Lumber Co. mill and site of ten acres 
located at Memphis. This is declared to be the 
best mill site in Memphis, drying yard and site 
considered, and rebuilding will probably be com- 
pleted and the mill started running before the 
end of the year. A fourth Alexander brother, long 
with Tschedy Lumber Co., has purchased an in- 
terest and will act as resident manager, and H. H. 
Alexander, the general manager, expects to es- 
tablish an office in Memphis soon, tho executive 
offices will be maintained at Belzonie. 

The Memphis mill will be logged both from a 
tract of timber owned by Alexander Bros. in 
Arkansas and from Mississippi Delta points over 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. It will 
also do some custom sawing. As at Belzonie, the 
products will be band sawn quartered oak and gum, 
sap and red gum, ash, elm, cypress and cottonwood. 





FIRE DESTROYS SHINGLES AND KILNS 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 27.--Ten million shingles 
and the dry kilns and sheds of the McLane Lumber 
& Shingle Co.’s plant at Kelso were destroyed by 
fire the night of Sept. 21. The fire started in one 
of the kilns and spread rapidly, destroying the en- 
tire stock of shingles and the buildings in the stor- 
age yard. Prompt action by the Kelso fire depart- 
ment and a brick firewall between the kilns and the 
main plant prevented the spread of the flames and 
the main buildings were saved. The loss was esti- 
mated at $100,000 with $20,000 insurance. The 
kilns were filled with 5,000,000 shingles and owing 
to the car shortage there were 5,000,000 more stored 
in the yard. Three freight cars were also burned. 
According to officials of the company the burned 
portion of the plant will be rebuilt at once. The 
McLane company has one of the largest shingle 
plants in the State. 
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Northern Salesmanship Congress Convenes 


Discusses Vital Problems of the Lumber Industry—Inspects Woods Operations — 
Entertainment a Feature of the Large Gathering at First Annual 


ANTIGO, WIS., Sept. 29.—The convention of the 
Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, 
which was brought to a close here yesterday, will 
long be remembered by the participating delegates 
and will undoubtedly go down in the annals of as- 
sociation activity as one of the most successful 
events held so far. It was the first annual meet- 
ing of the Congress since its organization two 
years ago at Bay City, Mich., and was held under 
the joint auspices of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The conferences oceupied two solid days, and a 
third was devoted to a trip to the woods. When 
the first session was called to order on Friday 
morning there were fully 100 delegates seated in 
the roomy Armory, where all the business of the 
convention was transacted; jbut late delegates 
poured into Antigo by train and by motor car all 
forenoon and early afternoon, so that when the 
afternoon session opened more than 200 persons, 
manufacturers, sales-managers, salesmen and re- 
tailers about equally divided, were present. 


Delegates Get Rousing Welcome 


The business interests in Antigo had spared no 
effort to make the delegates welcome, and the pro- 
gram was replete with features planned by them 
toward this end; and there were several things 
which were not on the program. 

Escorted by a band they made their way to 
the Armory, where everything had been fixed up 
the way that lumbermen would have it. The large 
stage was set with a forest scene, with real hem- 
locks against the canvas background to remove any 
artificiality, and the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association had lined the 
walls with interesting exhibits that attracted much 
attention. 

The band had preceded the lumbermen, not to 
the door of the Armory but right into the build- 
ing, where it set the ball rolling by playing 
‘“America,’’ to the accompaniment of the lusty 
voices of the patriots present—and patriots they 
were all, 


Presenting the Key to the City 


The delegates having been called to order, the 
address of ‘‘welcome to our city’’ was delivered 
by Charles W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lum- 
ber Co., Elcho, Wis., a community booster to 
whose energetic loyalty Antigo and tributary sec- 
tions of Langlade County owe much of their pres- 
ent prosperity. He introduced his county to his 








audience by giving many interesting facts regard- 
ing its past and present, its industries and its 
promises for the future, and in its behalf wel- 
comed the delegates to this congress, which he 
predicted would become the most important gath- 
ering of this kind ever held in this section. In 
conclusion he handed the’ key of the city to G. C. 
Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., 
president of the Northern Lumbermen’s Sales- 
manship Congress. Mr. Robson in accepting it said 
that he had lived, years ago, in Antigo. It was a 
pretty small and dead place at that time; but when 
he moved out the town began to get better, and 
had continued to improve and flourish until it now 
had become one of the best little towns he knew of. 

George N. Harder, of the Rib Lake Lumber Co., 
Rib Lake, Wis., president of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
scheduled to deliver the address of welcome in be- 
half of the association, but being seriously ill at 
Wausau his place on 
the program was |g 
taken by George H. 
Chapman, of the |® 
Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co., Stanley, Wis. 
Mr. Chapman reviewed 
the progress made | 
during the last thirty 
thirty years by the 
northern lumber in- 
dustry, and recalled 
with some amusement 
the crude business 
methods of three dec- |F™ 
ades ago as compared 
with those of today— BE, J. GILLOULY, 
which even at that 
sometimes are none 
too excellent. ‘‘But had salesmen’s congresses like 
this one been instituted years ago, we would be 
vastly better lumber merchants now than we are,’’ 
he said. 


New President 


The President’s Address 


President Robson followed Mr. Chapman with 
his address, ‘‘When Good Fellows Get Together.’’ 
After declaring that the benefits of the congress 
since the permanent organization was effected at 
Bay City, Mich., two years ago are entirely vis- 
ible and speak for themselves, he said that one of 
the best results of a meeting of this kind is the 
fellowship and friendships that are created thru 
mingling together by day and by night and to 





have brought out by men of force in the indus- 
try their ideals of better conditions that can and 
should exist between the producer and the dis- 
tributer and consumer. These are days of ‘‘ get-to- 
gethers,’’ he said, and in no industry are they more 
frequent than in the lumber, continuing: 

There is much business to consider and as a 
motto for this year may I suggest that of interna- 
tional Rotary: ‘He profits most who serves best.” 
Its creed is so near like our object that b merely 
changing the name of “Rotarian” to “lumberman” 
we can well adopt it in the entire: First, high 
ethical standards in business and professions; sec- 
ond, the ideal of SERVICE as the basis of all 
worthy enterprise; third, the development of a 
broad acquaintanceship as an opportunity for serv- 
ice as well as an aid to success; fourth, the inter- 
change of ideas and of business methods as a means 
of increasing the efficiency and usefulness of lum- 
bermen, and fifth, the recognition of the worthiness 
of all legitimate occupations and the Leo | of 
the occupation of each lumberman as affording him 
an opportunity to serve society. 

Mr. Robson concluded his address by reading 
Edgar Guest’s famous poem, ‘‘Haven’t Got 
Time,’’ for the lesson it teaches. The president’s 
address was well received, and his suggestion to 
adopt the Rotarian creed was constantly referred 
to by the speakers following him. 


Harmonizing Human Selfishness 


One of the best and most discussed papers of 
the day’s proceedings followed. This was one by 
A. L. Osborn, president of the Medford Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., entitled ‘‘ Harmonizing Human 
Selfishness.’?’ After tracing the selfish vein in 
human nature from the days of the prehistoric 
man to our own he inquired why lumbermen are 
not ready to lay aside what selfish instincts they 
possessed and to accept the golden rule in busi- 
ness. In answering his own question he said that 
the outstanding cause is their failure to know one 
another, to touch elbows with one another, and 
each to grow into the lives of all. Thru fellow- 
ship, he said, comes faith, respect and understand- 
ing. The lumbermen have already partly learned 
the great value of close acquaintance and asso- 
ciation to secure real values out of business life. 
While years ago it was thought great sport to cut 
a competitor’s throat, they are gradually coming 
to feel that codperation must take the place of 
brutal competition. Mr. Osborn continued: 


Success Only Thru Codperation 


We as lumbermen have a high and honorable 
calling. * *.* Our industry is one of the fore- 
most of the United States. Lumbermen are and 
ought to be a great power for good and only thru 
codrdination of their strength and codperation in 





Resolutions Adopted by the Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress 


Whereas, In convention at Antigo, Wis., Sept. 26, 27 
and 28, 1919, the members of the Northern Lumbermen’s 
Salesmanship Congress, being representative of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and with 
both wholesale and retail lumber interests of the Northwest 
being represented, and recognizing that the fundamental 
rights of American citizenship depend upon the free indi- 
vidual rights of labor, as well as the property rights of the 
employer; and 

Whereas, The future welfare of our great industry and 
all those whose livelihood is connected with it depends upon 
the uninterrupted and untrammeled progress of our insti- 
tutions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, in convention assembled, commend 
the stand taken by those who seek to protect the democratic 
order in industry, preserving to our citizenship the safe and 
sane democracy which has so long been fostered by our 
institutions. 


Whereas, We, as employees, having respect for and be- 
lieving in obedience to law as the cornerstone upon which all 
free governments are founded, and 

Whereas, We believe that the interest of the employee 
and the interest of the employer are identical, and 

Whereas, We believe that the unorganized as well as the 


organized employee should have the right to employment 
and the right to sell his labor in the best market and at the 
highest price that he can secure; therefore be it 


Resolved, By this convention, that we express ourselves 
as favorable to the principles of the open shop, believing 
that men should be dealt with either individually or collec- 
tively; and be it further 


Resolved, That we stand firmly for the rights of those 
who desire to sell their labor as individuals; and be it further 


Resolved, That this congress express itself in no uncertain 
terms in favor of a liberal living wage, the most healthful 
working conditions, the encouragement of the habit of thrift 
and saving, the best of educational and social advantages for 
employees, and the highest standards of living conditions; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That this conference stand unitedly opposed to 
the teachings of the syndicalists, the socialists, the |. W. W.’s 
and the disturbers of our industrial conditions generally, and 
pledge our united and whole hearted support to the stamp- 
ing out of these unamerican ideas which are causing so much 
unnecessary trouble in the various industries, and 


Resolved, That we express ourselves favorable to a rea- 
sonable restriction in immigration and as favorable to the 
immediate deportation of those people who are spreading 
the spirit of disloyalty and discontent thruout our land. 
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a fine and unselfish way can the industry secure a 
really great success. But codperation must not mean 
that there shall not be competition. I firmly be- 
lieve that competition is a law of life. And when 
competition ceases life will perish. Primitive man 
knew no competition that was not brutal; civilized 
man has learned that competition may be fair, 
open, intelligent and kindly. A competitive strug- 
gle tempered by recognition of the right of others 
to live is ideal. Fear, distrust and hatred between 
those in competition prevents the realization of 
life’s great purpose and that is to better one’s con- 
dition. 

There has been a marked moral growth in our 
competitive life. It has come thru organization, 
meetings, acquaintance, touching elbows, good fel- 
lowship, an earnest attempt to understand competi- 
tors, being honest one with another and by an 
honest attempt to be fair, reasonable and open with 
the public. Yet we can not deny that at this time 
there are some who charge us with unfair practices, 
dishonest dealings and profiteering. The peerless 
idealist of all ages has classed us with the packers 
and has charged that lumber prices are maintained 
on an exorbitant basis because of a conspiracy. A 
time serving job lot set of “political hangers-on” 
claims to have evidence to prove this charge. Even 
f we do not look like goats we are used by poli- 
ticlans as such when necks must be saved from 
the noose. 

Industry’s Opportunity for Moral Leadership 

This is the day of the apostle of discontent. Un- 
der the present abnormal conditions it is easy to 
find fault and discover great wrongs. So more than 
ever before for the protection of our industry it 
becomes necessary for us to be as Caesar wished 
his wife—‘‘above suspicion.”” For nearly four cen- 


turies the common law has disapproved certain 
combinations and agreements. We have the Sher- 
man Law and Clayton Act. The law we must 


obey in letter and spirit. We have moreover our 
conscience that is a higher law than that of any 
legislative body and now as never before we must 
know the right from the wrong and keep a clear 
conscience. : 

And why? In these hours of hysteria and unbal- 
anced thought and while the intellectual moral per- 
verts are teaching class hatred, direct action and 
revolution and while there are those who would 
sweep away written constitutions and destroy all 
law and order we must as never before test every 
thought and act to know that we are living not 
alone for the good of those in our industry but 
for the good of all. Now is the day and the hour 
for great moral leadership. Spiritual and moral 
values will win in this fight against degeneracy, 
ugliness and selfishness. We have our fight to 
make and we can not come into the great court of 
public opinion except with clean hands. If we ask 
and demand justice and equity we must give justice 
and do equity. 

Conduct Should Win Public Confidence 

We need not surrender one jot or tittle of our law- 
ful rights. We can expect and ask all that in good 
morals and under the law we should have but we 
should not come to the shadow line of wrong. What 
we have to do and say should be open to the public. 
We can not do things in the dark. We can not 
violate the feelings of right minded and intelligent 
men outside of our industry. If we fear letting 
the public know the things we are doing we had 
better leave them undone. Not until we take the 
public into our confidence can we expect to have its 
confidence and just treatment. Life to us is to be 
worth living in the future if we live right today. 
We can not and must not indulge in one single 
practice that by common consent among intelligent, 
honest men is held to be wrong. 

We are challenged today as never before to ethical 
conduct of the highest order. As drops of water 
make a river so the daily life of each of us makes 
the record for our industry. We each and all have 
a call to serve by resisting the great temptations 
that are with us as the result of new and strange 
conditions. 

We have a right to prosper, for we serve best 
when we make life a business success. We have a 
right in the years of prosperity to make good for 
the years that are lean. If we obey the statute law 
and the higher law of right conduct that no legis- 
lative act can add to or alter we may justly reap 
a rich reward. But there are rewards richer than 
that of worldly goods. The love, confidence and 
esteem of our fellow men is more to be sought than 
great riches. We can win these only by sérvice; 
and service calls for sacrifices, which we must not 
hesitate to make, 

Mr. Osborn’s address made a great impression, 
and he was warmly thanked by President Robson, 
in behalf of the entire membership, for ‘‘this mas- 
terpiece from his always eloquent tongue’’ which 
contained so much good advice which every listener 
should put away in his heart and keep there. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened with an ad- 
dress, ‘‘Why We Like You,’’ by Charles F. Kel- 
logg, president of Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Wis., who in this speech served as 
the mouthpiece of the retailers. Mr. Kellogg gave 
several reasons why the retailer likes the manufac- 
turer and his salesmen. The first was a social rea- 
son. The second ‘‘because they take care of the 
retailer’s requirements’’—which really was a di- 
rect hint to manufacturer and salesman alike as to 
what the retailer expects from them. Mr. Kellogg 
put it thus: 


When we send you an order for several items of 
yard stock we appreciate receiving a prompt ac- 
knowledgment, with some advice as to when we 
may expect shipment; and should there be some 
items that are particularly difficult for you to fur- 
nish, and possibly some that you can not fill, we 
appreciate the effort you make to serve us. When 
the manufacturer injects not only the letter, but 
the spirit of service into each transaction, we seem 
to get away from the cold blooded business of bar- 
ter and sale and get in closer personal communion 
with each other. Do you each and all give this 
oo service to your customers? It is a valuable 
asset. 

There are numerous different ideas of service, but 
those that appeal to us the most are perhaps some 
of the most commonplace and every day duties of 

















(LEFT) CHARLES W. FISH, PRESIDENT CHARLES 
W. FISH LUMBER CO., ELCHO, WIS., AND 
(RIGHT) G. J. QUIGLEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE ASHLAND DIVISION OF THE CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 


your manufacturing organizations. These start 
with your salesmen and end with the men who 
load our orders, * * * 

The advertising carried on by your association 
is gradually putting hemlock on a higher level than 
it enjoyed in the past, but whether or not this ac- 
complishes its purpose depends upon the sawyer 
in your plant, the edgerman, the trimmer, graders, 
pilers, planing mill men, loading inspectors and, 
last but not least, the loaders. The successful 
manufacturer who is bidding for the confidence of 
his customers is one who sees to it that neither 
the ignorance nor the unwillingness of his em- 
ployees to properly handle their duties, are per- 
mitted to undermine the work he is doing or the 
work of your association. The sales manager who 
has the hearty codperation of his entire organiza- 
tion is the one, if he is wise, who compels us to 
like you. 

The third reason for the retailer liking the man- 
ufacturers is the advertising helps they have given 
thru the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Conditions make it necessary 
for the retailer to advertise more than ever before, 
said Mr. Kellogg; but he is conscious of his lim- 
itations as an advertising man and looks to the 
manufacturer for guidance and assistance, and 
certainly appreciates it when he gets it. 

Dealers Want More Stable Market 


Mr. Kellogg then begged to be excused if he 
expanded the subject assigned to him and talked 
a little while on ‘‘Why We Should Like You Bet- 
ter.’’ He pointed out many things in which the 
manufacturer and sales manager fail from the re- 
tailer’s viewpoint, and put special stress on the 
necessity of stabilizing prices. He said that the 
retailers had done everything possible to promote 
home building during the last season and in many 
eases had agreed to furnish contractors with large 
amounts of lumber at fixed prices, expecting to 
buy stock and supply.the lumber from week to 
week. The last items needed to fulfill these agree- 
ments were flooring and finish, and the bidding up 
on these items has in many cases occasioned heavy 
losses, he said, there seeming to be absolutely no 
limit to the advance in prices. Retailers can not 
change their prices every two or three days, he 
pointed out, and while there is an advantage in 
times of decline, as they are able to maintain a 
schedule for some time after the decline comes, 
there never have been declines in proportion to re- 
cent advances. Many dealers are completing jobs 
with flooring which was contracted at $50, for 
which they have to pay $80 and more, and they 
feel like ‘‘ never again’’ when it comes to a ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ campaign. Mr. Kellogg declared that it is 
high time that something toward the stabilization 
of prices is done that will enable the retailer to 
know where he stands. 

After several other pointers along this line, 
Mr. Kellogg gave the floor to representatives of 
the lumber trade press who spoke briefly on ‘‘The 
Relation Between the Lumber Journal and the 
Lumber Industry.’’? The speakers on this subject 
were E. E. Terrell, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago; E, W. Meeker and L. E. Fuller, of Chi- 














THE THREE SECRETARIES—J. C, KNOX, DR. WIL- 
SON COMPTON AND O, T. SWAN 


cago; J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, and Hugh K. 
Taylor, of St. Louis. 


Wholesaler Serves Public Economically 


The congress was greatly.pleased at the appear- 
ance in time for the afternoon session of L. Ger- 
main, of The Germain Co., wholesaler of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and president of the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributors. Mr. Germain 
had been invited to speak ‘on ‘‘The Functions of 
the Wholesaler.’? 

In his interesting and highly informative paper 
Mr. Germain said that the annual production of 
this country amounts to about 45,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber, cut by approximately 49,000 sawmills, 
5 percent of which produce 55 percent of the total 
while the remaining 45 percent of the production 
comes from 95 percent of the mills. By reason of 
all this lumber being in constant public use, the 
wholesaler became necessary economically to serve 
the consuming public as an agency for distribution 
thru which the producer and the retailer or con- 
sumer could reach each other with the least ex- 
pense to both. Mr, Germain further said that of 
the total number of mills in the United States, 
only about 3 percent, which produce about 47 per- 
cent of the total, distribute their own product 
either thru their own selling organizations or thru 
mill selling agencies; the remaining 97 percent of 
the mills being dependent to a greater or less ex- 
tent upon the wholesaler for the disposal of their 
product. He said there are approximately 3,500 
wholesalers in this country, serving around 25,000 
retailers and wholesale consumers of lumber. The 
capital investment in the wholesale lumber business 
undoubtedly amounts to more than $1,000,000,000, 
and the especially ‘trained experts employed by 
wholesaling firms has been estimated at about 
100,000. 

Enlarges the Market for Lumber 


Mr. Germain then proceeded to prove the eco- 

nomic necessity of the wholesaler by explaining his 
manifold functions. He showed that not only does 
he finance many of the mills, but at the same time 
assists all commercial buyers in their financing by 
extending terms of payment which permit the 
consumer either to pay cash on delivery or to set- 
tle by note or trade acceptance, which in many 
cases, especially among the small retail yards, 
small industrial plants and in the case of large 
building contracts allows renewals of these notes 
from time to time. This is of considerable as- 
sistance to the purchaser in carrying the burden 
of his own financial load, and in many cases makes 
it possible for the consumer to accept orders which 
he could not otherwise handle with his own re- 
stricted banking facilities. In this way it is esti- 
mated that the wholesaler more than doubles the 
consumer’s purchasing power and banking credit, 
and in that way performs an especial service to 
the general public, keeping in the industry many 
small manufacturers and retailers of a competitive 
nature who otherwise would be unable to function 
and who at times tend to level market values. 
_ He further pointed out that the wholesaler is 
invaluable in adjusting market demands to meet 
available supplies; that he is a force in stabilizing 
prices, and promotes economy thru his large scale 
distribution facilities, and that he stimulates sale 
as well as production. 

W. L. Saunders, of the Cummer-Diggins Co., 
Cadillac, Mich., was on the program to deliver 
a paper on ‘‘What the Future Holds,’’ but not 
having been able to come an identical subject 
under the title of ‘‘Supply and Demand: Its Pres- 
ent Relation’? was handled in his stead by Charles 
R. Abbott, of Abbott & Wagner, Cadillac. 

On this subject Mr. Abbott said: 

In lower Michigan the cut of 1914 was 780,000,000 
feet; in 1915, 600,000,000 feet; in 1916, 625,000,000 
feet; in 1917, 525,000,000 feet; in 1918, 400,000,000 
feet. During the coming ten years the amounts 
will rapidly grow smaHer until the harvest is com- 
pleted. In other words, during the next five years 
a large percentage of the producers in Lower 
Michigan will have finished their operation, and by 
the end of ten years there will be practically no 
large sawmills operating. 

In Wisconsin and Upper Michigan the annual 
production during the last five years has been ap- 
proximately 750,000,000 feet, with a slight reduction 
each year. However, the length of the harvest will 
continue long after Lower Michigan has ceased to 
be a lumber producing territory on a large scale. 
Yet the time is not far distant when the annual 
cut of lumber of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
— gradually grow smaller and eventually snuff 
oO 


ut. 
During the last year the demand for lumber has 
been greater than the supply, and while production , 
is on the wane, demand is on the increase. During 
the last year the consumption of our woods has 
exceeded the production by 50,000,000 feet. The 
comparison figures which I have used are those of 
association reports, and while they do not cover ' 
all the lumber produced and consumed, they actu- 
ally portray the relative true condition. The result 
of its present relation is the big question. Supply 
and demand are the governing powers of value. 
The demand is in excess of the supply with no pos- 
sible chance of supply ever exceeding the demand. 
By this statement I do not mean that for a short 
period or in some particular wood, or certain grade, 
the supply might not be in excess; but I do say, 
with the amount of lumber being produced and to 
be produced, which amount is predetermined, the 
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supply in the aggregate of the life of the lumber 
industry in Michigan and Wisconsin will never 
exceed the demand. Production is decreasing and 


consumptic': is increasing, even tho all the substi- 
tution pos: ble is being made in place of our maple, 
birch and . ther woods. Yet there are none of the 


substitutes which fully take their place. Therefore 
our lumber must and will steadily advance in price 
and it is right and proper that it should. There 
are no satisfactory substitutes for the hardwood 
lumber produced by Michigan and Wisconsin and 
it should not be the aim of the manufacturer to sell 
at competitive prices with woods from some other 
territory, which woods are not actual competitors. 
The manufacturer should study supply and demand 
and sell his product on its merit, taking advantage 
7 its increasing value, as value is its present rela- 
tion. 

Mr. Abbott’s paper was heard with interest 
and was the subject of much after-meeting dis- 
cussion, 

Before adjourning the session, President Robson 
announced the appointment of committees, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolutions—George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis., 
chairman; Harry S. Dewey, Chicago; Otto E. Lay, 
Kewaskum, Wis.; L. Germain, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Nominations—C, A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., 
chairman; Ray E. McQuillen, Antigo; Leo H. Scho- 
enhofen, Marshfield, Wis.; Murdock MacLeod, Chi- 
cago, and Charles R. Abbott, of Cadillac, Mich. 


THE BANQUET 


About 250 lumbermen and prominent citizens of 
Antigo and nearby towns sat down to the sumptu- 
ous banquet tendered in the evening by the lum- 
bermen of Antigo and Langlade County to the 
visitors. The Armory was fittingly decorated for 
the occasion and orchestral music, clever dancing 
girls and witty comediennes kept the banqueters 
amused the whole evening long. 

Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., was 


who must study not only the adaptability of the 
woods, but the conditions at the mill, the car sit- 
uation, the labor situation and innumerable other 
situations that come between the stump and the 
finished product. We must know more than our 
price or stock list, or the grades from our imme- 
diate vicinity.’’ 

He pointed out that there is a decided difference 
between northern and southern beech, for instance. 
These are things the salesman must know, but the 
mere fact that he knows that the difference exists 
is not enough. He must know wherein one ex- 
eels the other, in order to market them intelli- 
gently. He said he is a firm believer that there 
is a place for every wood and that it is up to the 
salesman to find those places. The millman is too 
busy manufacturing the lumber; the retailer too 
busy selling houses and the consumer too busy 
conducting his business to secure this knowledge, 
and they have to depend on a medium or inter- 
mediary. The salesman is that intermediary and 
his success is largely measured by his ability to 
procure and dispense this knowledge. 


Hints on Satisfying the Buyer 


W. W. Brown, of Chicago, formerly connected 
as purchasing agent with the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., was the next speaker, with ‘‘The In- 
dustrial Consumer of Woods’’ as his subject. The 
consumer gets two kinds of material from the 
manufacturer, he said—lumber and wood; there 
are two kinds of buyers—the lumber buyer and 
the price buyer; there are two kinds of manufze- 
turers—the good and the bad, the neat and the 
‘‘sloppy,’’ and there are two kinds of salesmen— 
the intelligent fellow who knows the buyer’s as 
well as the manufacturer’s needs, who knows his 





facturing, it would be one of the best things for 
himself and his organization that he could do, 
One manufacturer’s grade, Mr. Brown pointed out, 
is worth several dollars more than some other 
manufacturer’s. It is all in the way it is manu- 
factured and therefore it is best for the buyer to 
have a general knowledge of the products of dif- 
ferent manufacturers. 

Mr. Brown was given rapt attention thruout his 
discourse, and there is no doubt that both manu- 
facturers and salesmen tucked away in their heads 
a good many of the pointers he gave them. 


Fundamentals of Good Salesmanship 


W. H. Sill, of the Brown Land & Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., was next to take the floor with 
a paper on the ‘‘ Progress Made by the Sales De- 
partment.’’ Mr, Sill is a lumber salesman of long 
experience, and he reviewed step by step the prin- 
ciples and methods of the average sales department 
during the last thirty-five years. He also spoke of 
the future of the department, in these words: 


What of the sales force in the future? Have we 
troubles today? Are we today all that we should 
be? Have we kept abreast of the times and are we 
up with the foremost? Is our shoulder to the 
wheel and our ear to the ground? Do we hear the 
call to better things or is our life warped by over 
greed and do we strive to gain at the hurt of 
others? 

Our lot is much improved over what it was in 
bygone years, but there are many thing that still 
confront us and which must be overcome in order 
for us to reach the highest mark. The last five 
months have brought us to a point scarcely dreamed 
of by the most optimistic. We are at a high alti- 
tude of prosperity. There are pitfalls, however, to 
be guarded against, and the sales manager must 
use his head as never before. What is needed to- 
day for everyone’s good more than all else, ‘is 
stability. From the sales force must come a large 
measure of the shaping of our course that our busi- 








toastmaster, and a good one. He called on many 
of the leading men of Antigo and the country to 
address the lumbermen, chief among whom was 
ex-Congressman E. A. Morse, of Antigo, who de- 
livered a splendid oration, touching chiefly on the 
troublous labor conditions from which this coun- 
try’s industries and commerce are at present suf- 
fering. 

Other speakers of the evening were Mayor John 
Benishek, who expressed his pleasure at having 
this jolly crowd of lumbermen in his town, if only 
for a few days; Judge T. W. Hogan, District 
Attorney A. N. Whiting, Col. R. V. Andrews, edi- 
tor of the Cloverdale. Magazine, of Menominee, 
Mich., and others. 

Many of the lumbermen brought their ladies 
along to the convention, and they had an enter- 
tainment program of their own, provided by the 
ladies of the lumbermen of Antigo and Langlade 
County. On Friday evening a banquet was given 
in their honor at the Butterfields Hotel, and on 
Saturday there was an excursion to Pelican Lake. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Saturday morning session was led off by 
A. C. Blixberg, of the Bigelow-Copper Co., Bay 
City, Mich., who read an interesting paper on 
‘‘How It Looks to the Salesman,’’ in which he 
declared that things look pretty good, with -orders 
plentiful, kicks few, collections good and prospects 
bright for a continuation of this state of affairs. 

In @ heart-to-heart talk with the salesmen pres- 
ent, he pointed out the increasing’ need for more 
intelligent selling. He said that with the deple- 
tion of-the forests the adaptability of woods is 
becoming more and more of an issue. ‘‘We must 
study hard the requirements of the multitude of 
industries that use lumber,’’ he said; ‘‘it is we 


business and can give constructive advice, and the 
fellow who doesn’t know his wares, takes your time 
and talks about things of no interest or profit to 
the buyer and sells stuff that he can’t deliver. 
The buyer who is intelligent and knows his busi- 
ness knows just exactly what he wants and how 
he wants it. First of all, the lumber must be well 
manufactured to meet the needs of the factory 
buyer; it must be piled right so that it will reach 
the buyer in good condition and not warped and 
twisted; and it must look nice. No. 2 lumber well 
manufactured, well dried and carefully piled looks 
a whole lot better than No. 1 poorly manufactured, 
dumped into the car untrimmed, weather beaten 
and warped—and such shipments are often re- 
ceived by the buyer. ‘‘It must be remembered,’’ 
said Mr. Brown, ‘‘that you must satisfy not only 
the factory buyer but the whole organization.’’ 


He said that every intelligent buyer likes: to 
be called on by intelligent salesmen who know 
their goods and can give him assistance, and that 
he will often take the salesman of that type thru 
his factory to show him just exactly what is being 
done to the lumber as a future guide in the sales- 
man’s dealings with him. Mr. Brown said it would 
be a good thing if every buyer would make a prac- 
tice of familiarizing the salesman calling on him 
with the manufacturing establishment, and that 
would do much toward promoting intelligent mar- 
keting of lumber. 


There are buyers, he confessed, who are great 
nuisances, They buy for price; they don’t know 
what they want, yet think they do and won’t take 
advice, and are generally hard for the salesman to 
handle. If the buyer would visit the mills where 
most of his lumber comes from and familiarize 
himself with the conditions fundamental to manu- 
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ness may be run on an even and well balanced 
keel. The excessive high cost of living must under- 
go the pruning knife. It is true excessive costs 
call for excessive prices, but supply and demand 
are mostly responsible for results. Upon us de- 
volves the necessity of seeing to it that only legiti- 
mate conditions control and permit nothing but 
what will stand the test of the lime light of public 
opinion or governmental investigation. 

New days are here—the old will never be again. 
We must get used to new conditions. If we have 
benefited in the past and know the cause of any 
success achieved, let us continue our efforts and 
do still greater things. 

Is there a lack of confidence in our work? Do we 
over reach in our anxiety to make sales? Do we 
misrepresent our stocks? Do we promise and then 
not fulfill? Do we sell one thing and deliver an- 
other? We are all well aware of the temptation 
and tendency. Will it not cause grief and breed 
distrust to yield? These are questions that vitally 
interest us and on how we answer them in our 
dealings will depend much of our success. We can 
never insure success unless we beget confidence 
with our trade. Let us aspire to better things. 
Our employer’s success, as well as our own, calls 
for our very best. To get this, we must have the 
very closest codperation of our employer. Have 
we that now? If not, how can we get it? It may 
be his fault; it may be ours. If his, let us show 
it to him and force him by sheer generosity to give 
us our just deserts, for no salesman can be truly 
successful who is not in close touch with his em- 
ployer. If the fault is our own, overcome it and 
get in proper touch with the head of the concern. 
And you, employers, are you sure you are taking 
your sales managers and salesmen into your con- 
fidence and are you giving them your very best as- 
sistance, asking their advice on production, giving 
them your costs and acquainting them with your 
financial -condition and needs, or are you holding 
them down with clipped wings, discouraging their 
initiative? If you are, turn over a new leaf, give 
them a chance. Opportunity often makes the man, 
Give your sales manager an equal show. Place 
upon him the responsibility; look to him for results, 
and then watch him and your business grow. 


There were many good pointers in this speech 
for the salesmen, and one prominent manufacturer 
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was afterward heard saying that it was too bad 
he did not have more of his salesmen at this con- 
gress to hear Mr. Sill, and the others. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, headed 
the afternoon program with an address on ‘‘ The 
Value of a Lumber Dollar,’’ which proved timely 
and to cortain much vital information. The lum- 
ber price level may sag sometimes in the future, 
said Dr. Compton, but it is unlikely that it will 
drop. He continued: 


The Dollar’s Lumber Purchasing Power 


Roughly speaking the prices of lumber today are 
twice as high as they were before the war. This 
means that the purchasing power of each dollar 
spent for lumber is only half its former purchasing 
power. There are several reasons for this. Some 
are relatively permanent and basic; others are super- 
ficial and temporary. In looking to the future of 
the lumber market we should especially give heed 
to the fundamental conditions. The superficial 
causes of present prices may quickly vanish. 

At the signing of the armistice last November 
hemlock prices at the mills were 66 percent higher 
than they had been during the twelve months before 
the outbreak of the war; southern pine prices 85 
percent higher; Douglas fir 93 percent; and the 
average price for all softwoods 75 percent. Among 
the hardwoods plain oak was 88 percent higher; 
hard maple 46 percent; birch 58 percent; poplar 61 
percent; basswood 69 percent, and all lumber taken 
together, both hardwood and softwood, 65 percent 
~~ than during the twelve months ended June 30, 

914, 


As against the 65 percent increase in lumber prices 
were increases in average prices of other building 
materials of 94 percent, including sand and gravel, 
which had increased 91 percent, lime 95 percent, 
cement 73 percent, common brick 105 percent, steel 
129 percent and building tile 108 percent. During 
the same period anthracite coal prices had increased 
88 percent, bituminous coal 111 percent, coke 188 
percent and fuel oil 92 percent. 

Obviously the increase in lumber prices during 
this period was modest in comparison with the in- 
creases in prices of other commodities with which 
lumber usually competes. 

But let us carry the comparison back over a longer 
and more representative period. The year immedi- 
ately prior to the outbreak of the war in 1914 was 
one of rather unusual depression in the lumber in- 
dustry and in some other industries also. To use 
that period therefore as a standard of comparison 
does not show the whole truth. During that period 
lumber prices generally were substantially lower 
than they had been eight years before, namely, in 
1906 and 1907. 

The year 1906 and the first nine months of 1907 
were generally ee eng ones for industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in this country. Let us 
therefore use the prices of that period as a standard 
of comparison of lumber prices with the prices of 
other commodities. Between the first nine months 
of 1907 and the time of the signing of the armistice 
in 1918, a span of nearly twelve years, the net 
increase in average prices of lumber, including all 
major hardwoods and softwoods, was 56 percent. 

During this period of nearly twelve years prices 
of hemlock increased 60 percent, of southern yellow 
pine 61 percent, of plain oak 74 percent, of Douglas 
fir 41 percent as compared with the net average for 
all lumber, of 56 percent. During the same period 
the prices of Portland cement increased 71 percent, 
of common brick 98 percent, of lime 115 percent, of 
bituminous coal 119 percent, of anthracite coal 101 
percent, of coke 123 percent, of fuel oil 151 percent. 

As compared with the advances in prices of these 
other building materials and fuels picked at random 
the 56 percent increase in lumber during the 12-year 
period ending with the signing of the armistice was 
exceedingly modest. Certain it is that the dollar 


had at the end of the period a greater relative . 


purchasing power over lumber than it had over any 
of the other groups of necessaries, food, fuels and 
other building materials. 


Lumber Prices Fixed During the War 


But why, at the close of 1918, was the purchasing 
power of the dollar so much greater when spent for 
lumber than when spent for so many other of the 
commodities mentioned above? 

We all know that the prices of the lumber pur- 
chased by the Government for Government use were 
fixed either by agreement with the lumbermen or by 
administrative decree shortly after the United States 
entered the war. The fixing of prices on lumber 
sold to the Government began with the agreement 
on southern pine prices in May, 1917, at $20 a thou- 
sand feet and on North Carolina pine at $22. 

It is well known, too, that beginning with June, 
1918, the prices, to both the Government and the 
public, for the leading species of softwood lumber 
were fixed by the Government thru agreement with 
the producers or by administrative order. e 
prices so fixed were in effect at the close of hostili- 
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ties. Fixing the prices of these leading species 
had substantially the effect of fixing the prices of 
the other minor species used for construction pur- 
poses—this, for the same reason that you yourselves 
can not get more for your hemlock unless the south- 
ern lumbermen get more for their pine, which is 
competing with hemlock in common markets. 

To all intents and purposes, therefore, it is not 
inaccurate to say that maximum prices were fixed 
during the last months of the war, virtually on all 
lumber except the comparatively small proportion 
having specialty uses. But what formula was used 
in determining these maximum prices? And what 
did the Government aim to accomplish by its price 
fixing policy? 

The Government's Aim 

In the first place the Government wanted to get 
lumber needed directly for war purposes, which 
amounted to about 15 percent of the industry’s total 
output. Second, the Government wanted to reduce 
to a minimum all industrial activity which did not 
directly or indirectly aid in waging successful war- 
fare. Third, the Government wanted to withdraw 
from less essential industries, or the less essential 
parts of essential industries, the labor and supplies 
needed for the operation of the more essential indus- 
tries. Fourth, the Government desired and intended 
that, to the lumber industry should be given a price 
for its product, sufficient to give a reasonable profit 
only to the more efficient mills whose product was 
necessary for direct or indirect war needs. 

I do not believe that the prices fixed by the Gov- 
ernment did, or were even intended to give a 
reasonable profit to the bulk of the sawmills of the 
United States. It was in fact the avowed policy 
of the administration to discourage the operation of 
those plants whose product was not definitely needed 
to support the war preparations. This was accom- 
plished not only by specific price regulation but also 
thru severe restrictions against building; thru prior- 
ity classifications, and thru freight embargoes re- 
quiring licenses for lumber shipments. 

The net result was that the production of lumber 
in the United States during the latter months of 1918 
was reduced to a rate per annum probably of con- 
siderably less than 25,000,000,000 feet, or but little if 
any more than half of the total production of the 
United States less than ten years before. In these 
statements I do not criticize the action or the policy 
of the Government in thus subjecting the lumber in- 
dustry to this rigid regulation. War needs were 
honestly thought to require it and that in itself is 
adequate justification. I do wish, however, to call 
attention to the unreasonableness of the assumption 
that the prices, so fixed during the war as to yield 
substantial profit to only a relatively small propor- 
tion of the country’s needs, would continue to be fair 
prices for the product of the lumber industry as a 
whole, after the restrictions, priorities and embar- 
goes had been discontinued and the dam removed 
which had long held back the public demand for 
more houses, farm buildings and public improve- 
ments. Today the product of the less efficient mills 
is needed to fill the public demand for lumber and 
the less efficient mills can not live on the prices 
which prevailed at the end of the war. 

The lumber prices during the last months of the 
war were not determined by the natural forces of 
competition but were artificially restricted. When, 
therefore, the artificial restrictions were removed the 
necessary result was that lumber in due time sought 
its natural level in relation to other commodities. 
Hence the increase which has recently characterized 
the lumber market thruout the United States, ignor- 
ing for the moment the extravagant advances in 
prices of special items, such as flooring, due to tem- 
porary shortage and considering only the average 
advance in the entire list of lumber items, it is 
evident that the recent lumber price movement has 
been nothing more than lumber’s effort to assume 
its natural and accustomed relation to the prices of 
other commodities with which it competes. 


To prove that lumber prices today are not out 
of proportion to prices of other building mate- 
rials Dr. Compton then cited the comparison of the 
cost of building in the city of Chicago on July 1 
of this year as between lumber and other construc- 
tion materials published by the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN on the front page of its Sept. 6 issue. Dr. 
Compton then continued: 

No Advance Beyond Proper Level 

To say that lumber generally has advanced beyond 
its proper level in relation to other building materials 
in the face of a showing that the cost of construc- 
tion with such other materials is from 11 to 128 
percent higher than the cost of similar construction 
of wood is a self contradiction. Lumber prices to 
be sure have advanced since July 1 but even in 
August, including carpenter labor at $1 an hour and 
an $8 advance in lumber over the price on July 1, 
the cost of 100 square feet of frame construction 
had advanced only $1.96, that is from $35.32 to $37.28. 
So the dollar spent for lumber today has a purchas- 
ing power at least equal to, and in most instances 
greater than, its purchasing power over substitute 
materials—not to speak of foods and fuels, which 
are relatively still higher in price. 

The fact that the increase in lumber prices has 
been rapid, has naturally somewhat disconcerted 
lumber buyers but it has been no surprise to those 
who had previously informed themselves of the 
position in which the lumber industry was left by 
the cessation of hostilities and the cancelation of 
the rigorous governmental restrictions which had 
been found necessary during the war. Lumber buy- 
ers, however, have themselves in large part to 
thank for the exceedingly sudden rise in prices. 
Almost unlimited opportunity to buy the lumber at 
low prices was offered during the five months fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice. Those who had 
lumber to sell were urging their customers to buy 
promptly. But in common with the buyers of most 
other commodities the lumber buyers expected a 
substantial decline and no one cared to buy early 
at a higher price and then watch his competitor buy 
later at a much lower price. 

This hesitation continued until a general wave of 
building activity descended. Immediately lumber 
buyers jumped into the market with a volume of 
orders taxing for a time far beyond their limit the 
shipping capacity of the mills. Scarce stocks became 
scarcer. The items in greatest demand virtually 
vanished from the market. Incipient buyers’ panic 
ensued. The prices of special stocks, such as floor- 
ing, went wild. The entire lumber list advanced 
somewhat irregularly, but steadily. Since the first 


of August shipments and production have continu- 
ously exceeded the orders and the groundwork is 
now constantly being laid for greater stability of 
prices, but on a new and much higher level. 


War Prices Below Production Cost 


But why, it may be asked, should lumber prices 
increase since the war so much more than the prices 
of many other commodities which are equally impor- 
tant in peace time industry and trade? 

In comparing the recent behavior of lumber prices 
with that of other commodities, account frequently 
is not taken of the differences as between these 
different commodities in the methods of price control 
during the war. The fact became apparent last 
March when the industrial board of the Department 
of Commerce was urging the lumber industry, in 
order to revive industrial activity, to agree to a 
voluntary reduction of the lumber prices then pre- 
vailing—which were even then but little above cost 
in many regions and substantially below cost in 
others. The representatives of the steel industry 
had immediately preceded the lumbermen in confer- 
ence with the industrial board and had agreed to a 
voluntary reduction of something like 15 percent in 
a number of basic steel items. The board thereupon 
importuned the lumbermen to do likewise, stating 
that if “steel’’ could reduce its prices ‘‘lumber”’ 
could, too. 

It was apparently not until it had been shown to 
the members of the board that the war time lumber 
prices were not comparable with the war time steel 
prices that the use of this argument ceased. It 
was explained to them that if lumber prices during 
the war had been fixed for the same purpose and 
with the same formula as had been used in fixing 
steel prices, namely, to encourage maximum produc- 
tion and to give to all producers a reasonable 
return, the price fixed on southern pine would have 
been over $39 instead of $28 a thousand feet and 
the base price fixed on Douglas fir would have been 
approximately $35 instead of $26. 


Present Prices Not Out of Proportion 


These are facts, not fancies; and the facts indicate 
that lumber during the last several months has prob- 
ably on the average no more than come into its own. 
In some regions it has not even done that. In some 
others, perhaps, it has done more. The present price 
of a few scarce lumber items is sustained to be sure 
at extraordinary levels by certain temporary and 
superficial causes which in due course of time will 
vanish. But the general level of lumber items, the 
country over, is as a whole not out of proportion. 
This price level is founded on two basic conditions, 
common to the whole world. The first is inadequate 
production of all commodities. This situation has 
been brought about by the wastes of war and is 
being prolonged now by stupid and misguided agita- 
tion over social and political conditions by men who 
foolishly think that relief from the painful fruits 
of world war can be had by social revolution. The 
second is a worldwide inflation of currency which, 
by itself, would tend to cause higher prices for all 
commodities. The higher general lumber price level 
is nothing more than an aspect of a worldwide con- 
dition coupled, of course, always with a gradual 
increasing scarcity of its raw material which is a 
fundamental condition in the lumber industry. 


Inadequate Production and Currency Inflation 


The waste of war, the stoppage of normal produc- 
tion, the threats of social upheaval, the tendency to 
strikes and the general disposition almost thruout 
the world to try to ‘get something for nothing,” 
are facts and conditions that are generally familiar. 
The international monetary situation is probably 
much less familiar. Yet the general high level of 
commodity prices in all countries will continue until 
the depreciated paper currency of European coun- 
tries is replaced by gold and international exchange 
rs given an opportunity to resume its normal rela- 

ons. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there 
is a direct relation between prices and the quantity 
of money in circulation. Prices may increase be- 
cause the quantity of commodities sold decreases in 
relation to the quantity of money, or because the 
quantity of money increases in relation to the quan- 
tity of commodities sold. The later condition es- 
sentially has characterized the period since the out- 
break of the war. 

From 1913 to 1917, when the United States entered 
the war, the volume of business done in this country 
under the stimulus of war orders increased 21 
percent. During this period, the amount of money 
increased 45 percent and the country’s supply of 
gold money, exclusive of that in the vaults of the 
Federal treasury, increased 76 percent. European 
countries unloaded their gold here in exchange for 
war materials. The United States is supposed now 
to have more than one-half of the world’s gold 
money supply. By presidential proclamation on 
Sept. 7, 1917, a virtual embargo was laid upon the 
exportation of coin, bullion or currency from the 
a States. We could not then get rid of our 
gold. 

The natural effect of having so large a share of 
the world’s gold would have been to have raised 
prices in this country to a point which would have 
caused other nations to cease to import our high 
priced goods. But Europe has bought our war 


supplies irrespective of price; borrowed money from 
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us to pay for the imports and paid in gold when 
she had no othr way to pay. : 

Then Euro), being virtually stripped of circu- 
lating gold mw iey, set her printing presses at work 
manufacturine paper money. As this paper money 
came into circulation in fast increasing volume its 
value decreased. The depreciated paper currency 
naturally drove the gold and later the silver coin 
out of circulation. Today there is in Europe prac- 
tically no coin in circulation except fractional cur- 
rency. The gold and silver are in the central banks. 
Depreciated paper money is doing the business of 
Europe. 


As at least partly indicating the degree of the. 


depreciation of the currency in various countries 
witness the international exchange rates on New 
York of a few days ago. On Sept. 20 English money 
was depreciated 15 percent as compared even with 
our own American gold money which has itself so 
greatly declined in value. French money was depre- 
ciated 43 percent; Italian money 48 percent; German 
money 85 percent. Altho rates on Russia are not 
quoted, the depreciation there is undoubtedly much 
more. International exchange rates are not an 
entirely accurate index of currency depreciation, 
but they are the best index available now. 

Between January, 1913, and December, 1918, the 
quantity of paper money in circulation in Great 
Britain increased from £29,000,000 to £421,000,000. 
Gold having practically vanished from circulation, 
paper currency, during the same period, increased 
in France to nearly four times the pre-war circula- 
tion; in Germany to over twelve times; in Austria- 
Hungary to over fourteen times percent; and in 
Russia to nearly one hundred ten times the quantity 
in circulation before the war. 

During the war and up to the end of 1918, the 
paper money circulation of the world increased from 
less than $7,500,000,000 to $120,000,000,000. Of the 
latter amount, Russia alone contributed $86,000,- 
000,000. But even eliminating Russia, the pre-war 
note circulation of 6% billion dollars increased to 33 
billion. Is it any wonder in the face of these facts 
that commodity prices the world over are exceed- 
ingly high? And that money is cheap? Five-dollar 
shoes selling in Russia for $300 or $400 in Russian 
money is a warning of one thing out of many which 
would happen to our own country were we to ignore 
the laws which guide men’s economic activities, 
forsake the precepts of human experience and soak 
this land in what Lenine has called the ‘‘money of the 
proletariat” like the paper money which issues in 
truck loads from the printing presses of bolshevik 
Russia. 

Help to Explain High Level of All Prices 

These conditions do not influence the value of the 
lumber dollar any more, or any less, than they do 
the value of the dollar spent for other commodities. 
They help, however, to explain the high level of all 
prices. If the evidence we have heard is, as I think 
it is, sufficient to indicate that lumber prices as a 


whole are today not out of proportion to the prices , 


of competing materials, we may have confident as- 
surance that the new high general level of lumber 
prices will be lasting. It will be lasting because 
based upon fundamental international conditions, 
which no nation acting singly can remedy, and 
which all nations together can remedy only in the 
course of many years. 

_It will be a long time probably before the produc- 
tion of useful commodities thruout the world will 
return to normal. Millions of misguided men bent 
on revolution will probably continue to try to “get 
something for nothing’ until discouragement and 
privation shall have convinced them that their imag- 
ined formula for world emancipation will not work; 
until the intention to earn a good wage becomes as 
strong as the desire to have one; until less attention 
shall be given by men to seeing how little time they 
can work and greater attention be given by men to 
seeing how much they can produce; and until men 
thruout the world shall have come to know that 
the higher, better and happier life to which all 
men aspire will be permanently achieved only thru 
the orderly processes of religion, education and good 
government founded upon democratic principles, 
such as have been vouchsafed to us by the founders 
of this republic, which it is our duty to protect, 
defend and maintain. , 


The Ideal Sales Organization 


Dr. Compton’s scholarly address evoked much 
discussion, and it was with regret that the conven- 
tion received the announcement that J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, was not present to follow it up with his sched- 
uled address on ‘‘Codéperation in the Sales Depart- 
ment.’’ But Mr. Rhodes had found it impossible 
to attend the meeting and Edward Hines, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, who also 
was to address the convention that afternoon, had 
found himself in a like position. He, however, 
had an able substitute at hand, in the person of 
Harry 8. Dewey, sales manager for the Hines con- 
cern, who read the paper ‘‘My Ideals of a Sales 
Organization.’’ 


Selling the ‘‘Art of Conveying’’ 


Few men, said Mr. Dewey, succeed because they 
are naturally brilliant. Success is due to per- 
sistence, determination and an enthusiastic ambi- 
tion, and any man can cultivate those qualities. 
Likewise, the destiny of every undertaking is 
largely dependent upon leadership. Selling he 
characterized as an art—the art of conveying. 
Mr. Dewey continued: 


The impressionable public may be led to an ap- 
Ppreciation of the better and eventually the best. 
This leading of the human mind is salesmanship. 
This art like all arts must be mastered for itself and 
by itself before it can become a useful vehicle. 

In its several aspects, the art of conveying em- 
braces features too frequently but passively regarded 
as of potential significance and importance in 
reaching the masses and shaping public impressions. 
I refer now to one of the primary and fundamental 
requisites of the best of all selling effort, advertis- 
ing, the advance agent of ae salesmanship 
and the molder of public opinion. 

In collaboration with other elements that are es- 
sential to the needs of a twentieth century sales 
organization, the merchandisers of today exhibit a 


keen interest in featuring their products in the 
columns of the trade paper and the numerous 
mediums of publicity. Good advertising copy takes 
upon itself the importance of educational propa- 
ganda and much of it attains to the distinction of 
real literature. 7 . 

Your trade paper occupies a no less important 
place in the curriculum of business than the well 
planned sale or the carefully systematized methods 
of keeping records, and the management of your 
business correspondence. In our own industry the 
lumber trade paper has come to be regarded as the 
medium thru which our information pertaining to 
market conditions and developments may be safely 
and reliably disseminated. It is the sentinel on the 
outpost warning when threatening danger ap- 
proaches, beckoning us onward when hope has given 
way to despair and distress seemed imminent and 
impending. I can not too strongly urge upon you 
the real importance of solidifying your support of 
and crystallizing and intensifying your interest in 
our great lumber trade papers. 

An apt illustration of the value of advertising is 
clearly demonstrated in a recent publication telling 
the story of P. T. Barnum and the elephant Jumbo. 
Jumbo was purchased by James A. Bailey, then 
associated with Barnum, for $15,000. With Jumbo 
plus advertising P. T. Barnum took in $2,700,000. 
Jumbo was only a few inches taller than other ele- 
phants, but Jumbo’s advertising was marvelously 
tall and intelligent. The big elephant stands stuffed 
in the New York Museum. Advertising agents 
should take prospective clients to see him. 

The world today recognizes salesmanship as an art 
and a profession. The biggest prizes with which 
success can lure men go to the seller. He is king 
in the business world. Upon him depend the thou- 
sands upon thousands of faithful, conscientious 
workers who lack initiative and vision, and the 
populace at large which needs to be lifted out of 
indifference, and to an adherence to the old and 
worn, to new methods, applications and objects. 


Most people are quitters, said Mr. Dewey; and 
they reach the limit. But the hundredth man is a 
thorobred, who will never give up. He has never 
learned to quit and has never been known to 
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whine. There is nothing to do but to hand him 
suceess right now, for he will get it eventually 
anyhow. Further on in his speech Mr. Dewey 
said that in no other great branch of commercial 
activity is there a greater need for an enthusiastic 
spirit of codperation than in selling. Continuing 
he said: 


Individual effort counts for most when it is acting 
in conjunction and in harmony with the elements 
with which it is constantly in contact. Detached, it 
loses its vital importance and no amount of cunning 
or skillful subterfuge can sustain it against the inev- 
itable loss it suffers by reason of its folly. In the 
powerful influence every selling organization must 
wield its widening influence upon our commercial 
life. The coérdination of useful elements is as essen- 
tial to success as the creative genius who dominates, 
stimulates and inspires every situation. Detached 
efforts become spindling, feeble suports of a weak 
and anaemic hulk that flounders aimlessly in an ef- 
fort to support its own weight. It possesses no 
creative powers, is a constant negation and falls 
eventually of its own weight. 

As the dominating spirit in all life is essential to 
every successful undertaking our ideal selling organ- 
ization must have a dominating influence at the 
helm. It must have real leadership. The elements 
I have referred to as being indispensable in the 
creative and constructive work necessary to all 
successful achievements are equally as requisite in 
planning and organizing the great work of merchan- 
dising the products of commerce. From this central 
head must emanate forces that are constantly being 
generated to keep alive the interests of the salesmen 
and to stimulate them to renewed efforts. 


Committee Reports and Election 
Following Mr. Dewey’s address, the resolutions 
committee made its report, which included an 
expression of regret for the illness of President 
George N. Harder, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; apprecia- 


tion of the splendid hospitality of the lumbermen 
and other citizens of Antigo and Langlade County; 
thanks to officers and committees etc., and a ring- 
ing declaration of Americanism. The chief resolu- 
tions appear in full on page 47. 

The nominations committee then made its report 
and the following were unanfmously elected to 
serve as officers of the congress during the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—E. J. Gillouly, of the Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis. 

Vice president—W. N. Wrape, Bay City, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Directors—Michigan: J. E. Dewey, Bay City, 
Mich., representing the hardwood manufacturers; 
Charles R. Abbott, of Cadillac, representing the 
wholesalers, and J. J. Comerford, of Detroit, r 
resenting the retailers. Wisconsin: Ray EB. McQuil- 
lan, of Antigo, representing the manufacturers; 
Enos Colbourn, of Green Bay, representing the 
wholesalers, and Otto E. Lay, of Kewaskum, repre- 
senting the retailers. 

Mr. Gillouly, the new president, has recently 
returned from France, where he served as captain 
in the 6th Battalion of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 

All business before the convention having thus 
smoothly and successfully been completed the meet- 
ing stood adjourned, altho the entertainment pro- 
gram was as yet by no means exhausted. 

Evening Entertainment 


A feature entertainment for Saturaay night had 
been arranged by the Antigo and Langlade Coun- 
try lumbermen in the form of a smoker. with box- 
ing and wrestling bouts, held at the Armory, in 
which a regulation ring had been built during the 
early evening. The big card of the evening was 
the match between Fred Beal, ex-champion 
wrestler of the world and the only man who.,ever 
threw Gotch, and Tom Nelson, a promising pupil 
of the former. Beal threw his man twice in suc- 
cession but not without a hard tussle, the first fall 
being obtained in 29 minutes and the second in 10 
minutes. The boxing bouts, between local and 
Rhinelander youths, were full of go and hugely 
enjoyed. 
SUNDAY IN THE WOODS 


Bright and early for a Sunday morning about 
100 lumbermen piled into the coaches: of a special 
train which would convey them part way ito one of 
the Langlade Lumber Co.’s logging camps, in the 
midst of the wilderness of Langlade County about 
twenty ‘miles north of Antigo. On the way they 
were addressed by G.-J. Quigley, division superin- 
tendent of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
with headquarters in Antigo. He told about the 
gradual development of the country, of its re- 
sources and its opportunities. Among other things 
he said that people were saying that the lumber 
industry of Wisconsin has not more than fifteen 
or so years of life left; he thought it will be 
nearer forty before it is a back number in the 
State of Wisconsin. He recalled how years a 
people claimed that certain sections would 7 
doomed from a lumber standpoint within a very 
few years; but logs are still coming out of those 
sections—altho sometimes one can’t imagine just 
where they do come from. 

Having reached the logging camp after a brac- 
ing ride thru the wilderness aboard a couple of flat 
cars which met the regular train at a siding some 
miles up the road, the party inspected the camps 
under the guidance of E. D. Tanner, sales man- 
ager for the Langlade Lumber Co.; Ray E. Me- 
Quillen and other representatives of the company, 
and then sat down to a big camp dinner served 
the cook shanty in regular lumberjack style. And 
a good dinner it was, with especially fine pumpkin 

ies. 

; Special features in woodcraft, including log roll- 
ing, log sawing and other contests that can be pro- 
duced only by the genuine lumberjack, such as are 
employed by the Langlade company, were on the 
program, but were interrupted by an untimely, 
heavy rain which confined the party in the cook 
shanty—which luckily was large enough to shelter 
the big party. Time was not heavy on one’s hand 

however, for the entertainment committee ha 

anticipated such a misfortune as rain and had 
brought along Miss Sarah Mildred Wilmar, the 
noted Lyceum and Chautauqua lecturer, who served 
with the Y. M. C. A. forces in France, to tell her 
story of ‘‘How I Saw Our Boys in France.’’ She 
held her audience spellbound for two hours while 
she told them many of her personal experiences 
during the war and how fine the American soldier 
was as a fighter and as a gentleman in France. 

After several hours having been thus pleasantly 
spent at the camp, despite the rain, the party 
braved it and boarded the flat cars again for the 
return. J. Pluvius was good enough to permit 
only a drizzle until the party once more was safely 
sheltered in their coaches, when he removed his 
restraining hand and poured rain in bucketfuls 
down upon Mother Earth. 

And thus ended a most successful conventio: 
which indeed was so successful as to exceed 
previous expectations of the officers and hosts, 
and surely of the delegates themselves. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN HOLD MONTHLY 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Sept. 29.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association held its regular monthly meet- 
ing in this city last Thursday at the O. Henry Hotel, 
with a fair attendance. President D, O. Anderson 
presided. The following firms were unanimously 
elected to membership: Tilghman Lumber Co., 
Sellers, 8. C.; Snow Lumber Co., High Point, N. C. 

The question of selling direct by mills to con- 
tractors was discussed and referred to the trade 
relations committee for consideration and report. 

G. L. Hume, chairman of costs and values com- 
mittee, called attention to questionnaire sent out by 
the association relating to labor costs in 1916 and 
1919, also cost of commissary stores, for future use. 
He asked all members to fill in this questionnaire 
and return it promptly as the information gathered 
would be valuable. Mr. Hume also called attention 
to meeting to be held at Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 17 and 18, of representatives of Internal 
Revenue Department and lumbermen for purpose 
of explaining the questionnaire sent out by that 
department. He urged the attendance of every 
member of the association and also of those opera- 
tors who were not members. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the association, 
reported on his efforts to relieve the car shortage 
and was optimistic that more equipment would be 
allocated to this territory. He stated he would keep 
behind the matter vigorously as most mills are not 
getting as much as 50 percent of their normal supply. 
He also called attention to the question of reducing 
the number of transit cars and the steps to be 
taken to bring this about. This was discussed 
generally and the matter referred to the trans- 
portation committee for consideration and proper 
action. 

The general counsel of the association, F. 8S. 
Spruill, in his report called attention to the im- 
portance of filling in the Federal questionnaire and 
of attending the meeting to be held in Norfolk to 
discuss this paper. He also reviewed the new re- 
valuation act in North Carolina and said a question- 
nairé would be sent North Carolina lumbermen so 
that a proper taxation of all properties and indus- 
tries could be arrived at. Efforts to have a special 
examiner appointed for the lumber industry had 


been successful but as yet neither he nor his com- 
mittee had been able to secure a suitable man 
because of the salary paid and the requisites de- 
sired. Mr. Spruill declared he had studied the new 
Virginia antitrust act and did not think the work 
of the association would come in conflict with it. 

A committee composed of G. L. Hume, Claude 
Kiser and H. W. Ambrose, after some deliberation 
presented feeling resolutions of regret and sympa- 
thy of the members at the death of J. G. McNeal 
and F. D. Taylor, two old and valued members of 
the association, who died within the last two 
months. 

Vaughan Camp, sales manager of the Carolina 
Wood Export Corporation, Norfolk, Va., who has 
just returned from a two months’ tour of European 
countries, visiting ten in all, gave an interesting 
account of conditions as he found them on the other 
side, the work being done to rehabilitate the de- 
vastated countries, the prospects of developing a 
market for lumber and box shooks in those coun- 
tries ete. He said conditions were very bad in Eu- 
rope, largely due to labor unrest and the unwilling- 
ness of soldiers to go to work. He said the matter 
of exchange was one that would have to be serious- 
ly considered in export dealing as exchange in a 
number of the countries was shot to pieces. He 
thought that a good business for lumber and shooks 
could be worked up but that some concession in 
prices would have to be made in order to meet 
competition from Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
other countries in position to ship lumber. 

A telegram was ordered sent to Gov. Coolidge of 
Massachusetts, endorsing the stand taken by him in 
the recent police strike in Boston, and one ordered 
sent also to KE. H. Gary, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, endorsing his stand for the open shop. 

A request for passage of resolutions similar to 
those passed by the National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries favoring the passage of a bill 
introduced by Senator Calder to finance and pro- 
mote more building was referred to the legislation 
committee for action. 

Another ‘request to endorse the Warfield plan of 
railroad administration was, after considerable dis- 
cussion pro and con, referred to the transportation 


committee for consideration and report at the next 
meeting. 

A communication was read from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association relative to the 
proposition to establish a rail and equipment bureau 
in the association for the purpose of disposing of 
second hand machinery ete. A committee consist- 
ing of F. P. Prettymen, Claude Kiser, and L. C. 
Blades was appointed to investigate this matter and 
report at the next meeting. 

The report of the treasurer was read and the 
finances of the association were shown to be in a 
healthy state. 

The matter of the industrial and business con- 
ference to be held at Washington, D. C., Oct. 6 at 
the suggestion of President Wilson was discussed 
and it was the consensus that the lumber industry 
should have capable representation at this confer- 
ence in view of the fact that it is third in industries 
in number of employees and amount of wages paid. 
A committee of three was appointed to draw up res- 
lutions to be forwarded to President Wilson and 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. 8, A. urging the appointment of one or two 
lumbermen to this conference, the committee hav- 
ing power to name those to be appointed. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
in Norfolk on Oct. 17, in the morning just prior 
to the conference to be held by lumbermen and rep- 
resentatives of the Internal Revenue Department. 

President Anderson then presented to the meet- 
ing the resignation of W. B. Roper as secretary 
and treasurer of the association to become effective 
Nov. 1. Mr. Roper will engage in the lumber busi- 
ness but his plans are not perfected to such extent 
as to admit of publication. This resignation occa- 
sioned great surprise and every effort was made to 
have Mr. Roper reconsider but he would not do so. 
The executive committee of the association will 
have the appointment of his successor until the 
present term of office expires next March. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p. m., the members 
being then served with luncheon. At 4 p. m. the 
lumbermen of Greensboro and their friends called 
at the hotel with automobiles and took the members 
out for a ride thru Greensboro and suburbs. 





WHOLESALERS ENTERTAIN 


St. JosePH, Mo., Sept. 29.—The retail lumber 
dealers of the St. Joseph territory who assembled 
here Thursday, Sept. 25, for their ninth annual en- 
tertainment as guests of the wholesalers, were free 
to say that this year’s meeting excelled that of any 
previous year. The attendance was larger than at 
any other purely social meeting of the dealers, and 
the program, while strictly informal, was all the 
more enjoyable on that account, according to the 
guests. 

The crowning feature of the meeting was the ban- 
quet at 6 o’clock in the evening in the crystal ball- 
room of the Hotel Robidoux, at which plates were 
laid for 200 persons. These included the wives and 
other members of the families ot many of the guests 
and hosts. 

A. F, Rasmussen, of Omaha, presided at the din- 
ner, which was featured by impromptu talks by both 
retailers and wholesalers, and he expressed pleasure 
at the large representation of the ladies. His re- 
marks, while brief, were much to the point and were 
received with hearty applause. 

There were a large number of ‘‘ prominents’’ in 
the lumber world present at the banquet, among 
them: E, 8. Miner, of Ridgeway, Mo., president 
of the Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; John Atwell, of Chillicothe, Mo., for- 
mer president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association; J. E. Johnston, of Kansas City, traffic 
manager of the Southwestern association, and C. F. 
Lucas, of St. Joseph. A goodly number of the 
visitors arrived Thursday morning. These were 
taken for motor car drives about the city. Follow- 
ing luncheon, the guests were extended the freedom 
of the vaudeville and moving picture theaters. 

At the banquet at 6 o’clock in the evening, the 
welcome by Mr. Rasmussen, representing the whole- 
salers, was responded to by Mr. Miner, who ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the retailers. He said 
that he hoped to attend many more such gath- 
erings, which not only are highly enjoyable, 
but promote good fellowship and are correspond- 
ingly beneficial both to the wholesaler and to the 
retailer. He had never known a time, he said, 
when the relations between the two branches of the 
trade were so cordial. 

Toastmaster Rasmussen introduced James R. 
Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary-manager of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, as ‘‘a 
man who was graduated from small town to big 
town stuff.’’ Mr. Moorehead made a pronounced 
hit when he replied: 

It is no disgrace to come from a small town or the 





country. This country would go to the bow wows with- 
out men from the farms and small towns and I am 
proud to have been a small-town man. * * * 

We are arriving at a time when lumber will be a 
small part of the products handled by the retail lumber 
dealer of a small community. General building sup- 
plies stores are coming more and more to be the thing 
in such communities. It is the salvation of such sec- 
tions. We must have the little yards, where Tom, Dick 
and Harry can go and buy roofing, shingles, a few 
boards or anything in the building material line. The 
time has come when we must take the people into our 
confidence. I am not afraid to have any Government 
agent take a look into my business, 

The older men in the business were represented on 
the speaking program by John Atwell, of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., who related many happy reminiscences 
and was not once pessimistic. It has been said of 
Mr. Atwell that he knows more about the lumber 
trade of northwest Missouri than any other man 
in it. 

The toasts at the dinner necessarily were cut 
short because of the arrangement whereby the en- 
tire party was to attend the theater as the guests 
of the entertainment committee and the Commerce 
Club of St. Joseph. The performance was at the 
Lyceum Theater, Richard Carle and company in the 
musical comedy, ‘‘Sunshine.’’ 


Interspersing the talks at the dinner were several 
musical numbers which were greatly enjoyed. Miss 
Lurland Pettijohn, attractive young daughter of 
Cory Pettijohn, Grant City, Mo., lumber dealer, 
sang two numbers. John Bennett, of St. Joseph, 
played several violin selections, and Miss Beulah 
Bennett, of St. Joseph, was the accompanist for 
both Miss Pettijohn and Mr. Bennett. 


Some of the visiting lumbermen left for their 
homes following the theater party Thursday night, 
but many remained until Friday, and the local com- 
mittee, comprising H. H. Hoyt, R. C. Worster and 
W. J. Adams, saw to it that they were not permitted 
to become lonely. While the dealers eschewed shop 
talk to the greatest possible extent during the meet- 
ing, they could not get away from it entirely, and 
it was the consensus that business conditions are 
gradually showing improvement. 


Those who attended the banquet and the theater 
party were: 


St. Joseph—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hoyt, John J. Cal- 
nan, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Stewart and Henrietta and 
Paulee Stewart, G. S. Mannon, Mr. and Mrs. George 
N. Poage, Harry Nestlebush, H. G. Gill, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, C, H. Cousins, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Adams, Mr. and Mrs, A. B. Williams, 
H. H. Hutchinson, W. H. Austin, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
White, Dr. and Mrs. O. G. Weed, H. EB. Grosser, H. A. 
and Elberta Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Hesse, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hesse, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Robinson, 


RETAILERS 


Edward C. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. Ward, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Laing and Miss Laura Laing, W. C. 
Shipper, H. H. Swish, C. F. and Edith Lucas, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Letts, W. H. Herig, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. 
Stickles, Mrs. D. P. Noll, C. G. Beardsley, J. B. and 
P. L. Moss, J. H. Dougherty, C. A. Leibst, C. N. Willis, 
Cc. J. Hageman, William Gallrath, B. E. Riemeler, R. J. 
Wilson, H. J. Pimbley, S. L. Connett, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Letts. Ridgeway—B. S. Miner, B. A. Miner. 
Hannibal—J. W. Nicely. Chillicothe—Mr. and Mrs. 
John Atwell. Galt—A, L. Terry. Cameron—Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Russell, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Ward. Donne, 
lowa—Mr. and Mrs, R. G. Wortzer. Oskaloosa, lowa— 
J. E. Misso. Bethany—NMiss Alice Salle, G. C. Zingerle. 
Craig—Mrs. V. D. Winters, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Willis, 
A. B. Stokes. Maryville—H. C. Curfman. Princeton— 
E. Hollester. Jamesport—Mr. and Mrs. Orin J. Som- 
merville. Amity—Z. H. Savage. Stanberry—Mr. and 
Mrs. Claude L. Enyart, C. L. Enyart, jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
S. B. Sweet, Blanche Sweet. Mrs. E. Buckley, Mrs. 
W. A. McCoy, Vesteria Swint. Westboro—Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Sawyer. Omaha—A. T. Rasmussen, Kan- 
sas City—E. M. Ditzer, E. M. Wiley, C. L. Immeler, 
J. E. Johnston, J. F. Brunner, R. S. Deatherage, C. I. 
Miniger, Roy R. Farber, 8. R. Swaller, J. R. Moorehead, 
A. L. Franks, W. E. Tyler, John F. Flynn, C. W. Wil- 
liams. Muscatine, lowa—C. R. Quackenbush. Rhea— 
T. T. Wood. Union Star—Mr. and Mrs, Charles Carder, 
Ida Wise, A. F. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Mayes, 
W. P. Mayes. Wheeling—David and Bertha Sensenich. 
Helena—H. O. Ellingsworth. Coin, Iowa—Dell Ander- 
son. Cosby—W. E. McCampbe. Rushville—E. M. 
Peters, Mrs. Marie and Miss Etta Peters. Albany— 
Miss Louise Peery. Clearmont—Howard Garrett. Fer- 
relview—F. H. Burdick. Rosendale—Mr. and Mrs. 
W. B. Wood. Pickering—Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Hall. 
Hopkins—Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Dalby. St. Louis— 
L. H. Warnicke. Grant City—Cory and Miss Lurland 
Pettijohn, W Okey. Ravenwood—Mr. and Mrs. 
- A. Goodson. Leon, Iowa—Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Brady. Rayville— 
Mr. and Mrs, 8. C. Carter. Turney—Van Williams. 
Atchison—A. L. Davis. Elmo—Mr. and Mrs. EB. lL. 
Aldrich. New Hampton—A. L. Funk. Rockport—Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Hanley, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Miller. 
Fairfax—J. F. Sly. Mound City—Delt Greenelsh. Con- 
ception—Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Vandeventer, Marie 
Walker. Corning—P. A. and Anna Christin. Tarkio— 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Babb, Mr. and Mrs. J. EB. Culbert- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Rankin, Mary and Kathryn 
Rankin, Miss Nellie Berry. Forest Citv—W. E. and 
C. L. Richardson. Maitland—Fred A. Edwards. Bol- 
ckow—J. W. Montgomery. Barnard—Mr. and Mrs. 
J. P. Gorsuch. Guilford—Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Sterin. 
Hale—R. H. Browning, D. H. and H. T. Tyer. Mount 
Ayer—Mr, and Mrs. R. J. Dalbey. Lansing—Mr. and 
Mrs. G. R. Benedict. Skidmore—J. L. Miller. Dear- 
born—D. B. Ford. Faucett—W. B. Arnold. 





THE AIRPLANE industry is developing special types 
of laminated veneer, one of which, distinguished by 
the name Haskelite, is composed of Oregon spruce 
and African mahogany cemented together under 
hydraulic pressure. It is used in the monocoque 
construction of fuselages, which term means that 
the entire body is a single seamless piece of veneer 
built over a suitable mold or form. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


International Trade Conference Postponed—Michigan Hardwood Millmen to Meet—Correction in American 
Hardwood Meeting Date—Foresters and Lumbermen to Confer 


Oct. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 7—District No. 7, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association, Park Hotel, Madison, Wis. 

Oct. 9—Northern Logging Congress, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. Semiannual. 

Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 18—Meeting of chairmen and attorneys or man- 
agers of all interinsurance exchanges in lumber in- 
dustry, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 14—Meeting of advisory committee of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Oct. 14—Eastern Forest Products Association, Bangor, 
Me. Quarterly meeting. 

Oct. 15—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion open competition plan meeting, Southwestern 
District, Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. 

Oct. 15—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

Oct. 20-25—International Trade Conference, auspices 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Oct. 22-23—Tristate Forestry Conference, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Oct. 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Fall meeting. 

Oct. 24—Conference on Forest Service forestry program 
between representatives of affiliated associations 
and Forest Service officials, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 25—Meeting of board of directsrs of National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Nov. 10-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New Orleans, La. Semiannual meeting. 
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The call urges that not only the principals at- 
tend the meeting but that they bring with them the 
member of their organization who will have the 
preparation of the answers to the lumber question- 
naire of the United States Treasury Department, 
as this questionnaire will be considered at length. 


_— 


HARDWOOD ANNUAL DATE CORRECTED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 30.—The second annual 
meeting of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, contrary to an erroneous report that 
it would be held in Cincinnati on Oct. 20 and 21, 
as scheduled in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, will be held in Memphis, on Dee. 
16 and 17, at the Chisca Hotel. The October dates 
were wrongly given, the Cincinnati correspondent 
having taken the dates of the lumber questionnaire 
meeting as those of the annual. The date for the 
annual meeting in December was set by the execu- 
tive committee, as announced today by John M, 
Pritchard, secretary-manager of the association. 
Said Mr. Pritchard: 

The association has grown by leaps and bounds since 
the last annual meeting. It has received up to date 
117 applications for membership in the various depart- 
ments and the second annual will be by far the most 
interesting convention this association has ever had. 
All lumbermen are invited to attend this meeting and 
participate in the proceedings whether or not they are 
members of the association. 

Matters of vital interest to the hardwood in- 
dustry of the country will be discussed and acted 
upon at this meeting and indications are that all 
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body on Nov. 11. The American Pulp & Paper 
Association holds a forestry conference to study the 
problem in New York City the last of the week, but 
its members will come here to participate in the dis- 
cussions before going on to the New York meeting. 
The New York State Chamber of Commerce has 
been invited to send representatives. The program 
has been cut to the limit to allow free informal dis- 
cussion. None of these interests will have speakers 
formally on the program. 

President Herbert Carpenter, of the New York 
Forestry Association, which is to sponsor the con- 
ference, will preside, while there will be discussions 
opened on behalf of the manufacturers and forestry 
interests by one speaker for each group. ‘Except 
for the address of Col. Graves and two short dec- 
larations to open the discussions there will be no 
fixed speeches during the afternoon. The evening 
program will be a dinner with some notable speaker, 
and a continuance of the discussions. The plan is 
to cut off all formal addresses and leave the confer- 
ence free to quiz Col. Graves. It will be a question- 
naire, for which Col. Graves, as a Government 
representative, will answer the questions instead of 
asking them. 





WOODWORKERS’ COST BUREAU TO MEET 

Utica, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Secretary Frank L. 
Clarke, of Utica, of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost 
Information Bureau, announces a meeting of mem- 
bers of the organization and all woodworkers who 
are not members, to be held Oct. 10 at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City. Attorney L. C. Boyle has 











Above is shown a reproduction of a model of the cypress demonstration farm, which has been used to excellent advantage by many retailers this year 
in stimulating the interest of farmers. The farm has appeared at many fairs and never fails to attract attention. It was carefully made and 
properly laid out by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and is one of the many splendid aids the association is extending to retailers. 


Nov. 11-18—Southern Logging Association, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual meeting. 


Nov. 18—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


NEW DATE FOR TRADE CONFERENCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1—The first general 
session of the international trade conference will 
be held in Atlantic City at 2 o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 22. 

This announcement was made tonight by Homer 
L. Ferguson, president .of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, following the receipt 
of cable advices. Oct. 20 and 21 will be given 
over to conferences between the foreign dele- 
gates and American committees regarding details 
of the subjects to be brought before the general 
meetings. It is expected that all of the foreign 
delegates will arrive in this country by Oct. 15. 


FALL MEETING CALL ISSUED 


CapinLac, Micu., Sept. 29.—J. C. Knox, secre- 
tary, and W. L. Sanders, president, of the Michi- 
yan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, have 
just issued a formal call for the fall meeting of that 
association, to be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., on Thursday, Oct. 23. The meeting will be 
opened at 9 a. m., being called an hour earlier in 
order to get all business transacted before meeting 
with the treasury officials at the Pontchartrain 
Hotel later in the day, at which time the lumber 
questionnaire will be gone into thoroly. The mar- 
ket conditions committee meeting will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Wednesday, Oct. .22, at 10 a. m., 
and to this meeting all members are invited. 


of the nearly 400 members will be present and 
that there will also be many in attendance who 
are not members. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION CALL 


Official call has been issued for a meeting of 
Zone 6, the Chicago district, of the Mississippi 
Valley Association to be held at the Morrison Ho- 
tel on Oct. 8, to discuss the business crisis that 
involves every branch of industry, including agri- 
culture, and at which meeting every chamber of 
commerce, board of trade, commercial organization, 
banker, manufacturer, jobber, exporter, farmer and 
business man should be represented. ‘‘The Missis- 
sippi Valley Association,’’ reads the official notice, 
‘‘is now organized and ready for its work. Team 
work and mass play by the Valley for the Valley. 
You are interested; will you come?’’ 





MANY TO DISCUSS FOREST POLICY 


Syracuse, N, Y., Sept. 30.—Advance indications 
are that the coming conference of Col. Henry 8. 
Graves, chief forester, Forest Service, with the New 
York State timber operators and land owners will 
be as important a session as has ever been held in 
the lumber industry, except possibly the lumber 
congress last spring. The acceptance of invitations 
is so broad that the Syracuse conference, which has 
been definitely set for Nov. 11, will be national, not 
merely State, in character. 

The New York Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will call a special conference of its members to 
attend, whether they are represented on the program 
or not. The Empire State Forest Products’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its formal convention in Albany 
Nov. 13, as required by its charter, but its 
members will be here for the conference as a 


consented to address this meeting which , should 
make for added interest. 

Organized eight months ago with a membership 
of fifteen, the association now has seventy-five on 
its roster, this increase having been brought about 
by the great interest that has been aroused among 
the woodworkers in the East to better conditions 
in the industry, especially with reference to cost 
knowledge. Uniform cost systems are being in- 
stalled in the plants of the membership and con- 
siderable information on costs is being distributed. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN DATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 30.—Following are the 
dates of the monthly open competition plan meet- 
ings of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association for October, as announced today by 
F. R. Gadd, statistical manager for this organiza- 
tion: Cincinnati, Hotel Sinton, Oct. 7; Memphis, 
Hotel Gayoso, Oct. 10; Shreveport, La., Oct. 15; 
Jackson, Miss., Edwards House, Oct. 17; Little 
Rock, Hotel Marion, Oct. 23. 





TRISTATE FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 29.—Official call has 
been sent out from the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce for the Tristate Forestry Conference to 
be held here on Oct. 22 and 23 under the auspices of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the United States Gov- 
ernment. The wood using industries of the three 
States are invited to attend this conference which 
will seek to formulate ‘‘a sound working basis for 
a permanent timber supply, a comprehensive legisla- 
tive program and adequate legislative backing. 
Private forestry is not answering the question,’’ 
the call states, ‘‘of our future supply. It is for the 
State to meet the situation and the State will do 
so.’? 
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RECENT ASSOCIATION HAPPENINGS REVIEWED 


California Pine Directors Hold Important Meeting — Hickory Products Executives Favor Open Shop and De- 
nounce “Reds”—Philadelphia Wholesalers Hear Interesting Talk on Forestry 


CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURERS MEET 

San FRANCISCO, CALiF., Sept. 27.—An important 
meeting of the directors of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held, in 
the Call Building in this city, on Sept. 19. C. Sto- 
well Smith, secretary-manager, was authorized to 
go to Chicago to attend a meeting of the central 
committee appointed by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association at the request of the For- 
est Service to suggest a national forest policy, in- 
cluding protective measures etc. Junius H. Browne, 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., will be present at the 
meeting, which is to be held, Oct. 24-25, to repre- 
sent the California redwood interests. Mr. Smith 
will represent the California white and sugar pine 
interests and will take with him a statement out- 
lining the views of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which has been 
prepared in conjunction with the Forest Protective 
Association. 


.HICKORY PRODUCTS EXECUTIVES MEET 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 27.—Members of the 
executive committee of the National Hickory Prod- 
uets’ Association met here this week for a trade 
conference-and the election of officers for the en- 
suing year. Resolutions were adopted favoring an 
open shop, a 50-hour week and wages commensurate 
with living. conditions, and there was sharp con- 
demnation of I, W. W. and other bolshevist agita- 
. tions that were denounced as at the bottom of the 
labor and other economic unrest. 

Reports were made by the members that their 
plants are being operated practically on a peace 
time basis and that the outlook promises well for 
next year. ‘ 

Officers elected are: 

President—F. A. White, St, Mary’s, Ohio. 

Vice president—HE. J. Fischer, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Secretary—H. A. Long, Chicago. 

Treasurer—BH, A. Evans, Moline, Ill. 

Secretary Long was selected as a delegate to the 
international trade conference to be held next 
January at Atlantic City, N. J., under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
It algo was decided to make an appropriation from 
the treasury of the association as a contribution to 
the fund being raised by the chamber for building 
in Washington. 








SOME REASONS WHY CARS ARE SHORT 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, in a bulletin to members, analyzes the 
car situation as follows: 


In the face of a recent announcement of the Rail- 
road Administration regarding the car_ situation, 
wherein comparisons are made with conditions pre- 
vailing in 1917 for the purpose of showing a materi- 
ally improved situation over that year, shippers of 
forest products generally are finding it eyes ood 
difficult to secure needed equipment. This condition 
is due to various causes, among which are the slow 
movement of traffic tying up equipment for an un- 
reasonable time, and failure to provide each road 
with an equitable allotment of cars. Inequitable dis- 
tribution of equipment on the lines of various car- 
riers is a contributing factor to the existing situation. 

Recent announcements indicate that the Railroad 
Administration is taking notice of conditions and in 
connection with its efforts to speed up road and yard 
movement and reduce the number of bad order cars, 
is calling upon shippers to codperate by loading cars 
to full visible or carrying capacity, promptly unload- 
ing and releasing cars to carriers, ordering cars only 
when actually required and reducing the diversion 
and reconsignment of cars to a minimum. 

We have assured the Railroad Administration of 
our codperation and have also directed its attention 
to some of the measures which the carriers must take 
to materially improve the situation, 





APPOINTED DISTRICT MANAGER 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 29.—George Schadd, who 
for a number of years has been connected with the 
general freight offices of the Illinois Central in 
Memphis, has been appointed district manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at 
Helena, Ark., as successor to J. A. Koehler who re- 
cently resigned to become assistant to the general 
manager of the Archer Lumber Co. He will take 
up his new duties at once and will also serve as 
general agent of the American Overseas Forward- 
ing Co., which was recently launched here, in the 
Helena territory. Mr. Schadd only recently re- 
turned from service overseas where he spent sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Koehler, who made an enviable record with 
the association during three years of active serv- 
ice, has already entered upon his new duties. His 
many friends are certain that he will distinguish 








himself in his new capacity which represents a dis- 
tinct promotion for him. 

Henry Kohn who for a number of years has been 
chief tariff clerk in the general freight offices of 
the Illinois Central system at Memphis, has be- 
come identified with the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association as assistant to C. A. New, assistant 
secretary-manager of the association, and will also 
aid B. F. McCamey, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Overseas Forwarding Co., in handling matters 
that come before him. Mr. Kohn has been with 
the Illinois Central for more than ten years and 
brings to the association a wealth of experience in 
handling traffic matters. 





WHOLESALERS HEAR OF FORESTRY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 29.—Last Thursday 
night, the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association held its first meeting after the 
summer vacation. Their famous Monday noon 
luncheons started last Monday, but this was the 
first full get-together, and the attendance was 
good. W. R. Johnston & Co. were elected to 
membership. The meeting was preceded by a 
dinner and was held at the Union League. 

The main feature of the evening turned out 
to be the report of the forestry committee, by its 
chairman, George E. Lippincott, which was of 
such value that a committee was appointed to 
give it publicity. 

Mr. Lippincott commented upon the fact that 
the State senate had killed House Bill No. 285 
providing for the protection and improvement of 
the State’s forests after the House had passed it, 
presumably because it attacked the present for- 
ester and attempted to provide for a trained man. 
He cited data from reports submitted to the legis- 
lature in support of the bill, showing that forest 
fires have helped to make a desert area in Penn- 
sylvania larger than the State of New Jersey. 
One-sixth of the area of the State is a waste and 
fit only for the growing of trees and yet nothing 
has been done to preserve the few trees that have 
grown there, and conditions are becoming worse. 
The State has failed to provide proper inspection 





William Mather Lewis of Chicago, direc- 
tor of the savings division of the Treasury 
Department, believes that the people of the 
country are buying carefully to combat 
high cost of living, and are investing sav- 
ings, since the amount invested in war sav- 
ings stamps during August was 20 percent 
greater than in June. 











of its forests or proper methods of administering 
forestry affairs and it is absolutely necessary that 
a trained man be at the head of the department. 
Regarding the Pennsylvania ‘‘Desert,’’ as it is 
termed, and its possibilities, Mr. Lippincott stated 
that 


We use in Pennsylvania about 2,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber each year. We might grow nearly all of it at 
home, on what is now the Pennsylvania desert. But we 
let the forest run instead. So we paid for freight on 
lumber brought into the State in 1914 the tidy sum of 
$12,800,000 and in 1918 certainly over $20,000,000, 
and probably $25,000,000. This freight bill grows 
every year and will soon exceed $40,000,000 a year. 
We certainly paid another $25,000,000 for the 1,700,- 
000,000 feet of lumber imported, apart from the freight. 
Then the State department of forestry estimates offi- 
cially that the loss of wages due to forest destruction 
and the closing or removal of woodworking industries 
is $20,000,000 more. Then there is the loss from floods, 
the loss to the business men of the State, the loss of 

opulation driven to other States to find employment in 
umbering, the loss of fish and game, the loss of summer 
resort business, and other losses, which combined, we 
may conservatively ae at $15,000,000 a year. The 
direct damage from fire is the smallest of all—probably 
less than half a million—because outside of farmers’ 
woodlots, there is little valuable timber left to burn. 
Taking it altogether, we are well within the truth in 
estimating that the Pennsylvania desert keeps out of 
the pockets of our people and puts into their cost of 
living not less than $80,000,000 every year, or twice 
as much as the yearly cost of our State government, 
and doubtless three times the cost of buying the Penn- 
sylvania desert. 

On the other side, Pennsylvania has specifically ap- 
propriated for forest fire protection during the last six 
years less than $30,000 a year for the entire forest area 
of the State, or less than a quarter of a cent an acre, 
in an ineffective effort to stop this gigantic loss. It 
has been like trying to put out a burning building with 
water in a spoon. Eleven years ago Pennsylvania was 
producing as much wood and lumber as our people 
consumed, Today it is producing less than one-third. 
‘Until we permit our mountains to reforest themselves 
by stopping the fires, we must import two-thirds (now, 
and far more later) of all we use and get it from 
steadily increasing distances, at steadily increasing 
expense, 


SEATTLE WHOLESALERS’ WEEKLY MEET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 30.—At the weekly lunch- 
eon of Seattle wholesalers the question was raised 
whether the wholesaler is responsible for under 
charges in freight where mills have gone out of 
business after settlement. Touching this point a 
quotation was made from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s conference rulings May 1, 1911 
No. 314: 

The law requires the carrier to collect and the party 
legally responsible to pay the lawfully established rates 
without deviation therefrom. It follows that it is the 
duty of carriers to exhaust their legal remedies in 
order to collect undercharges from the party or parties 
legally responsible therefor. It is not for the commis- 
sion, however, to determine in any case which party, 
consignor or consignee, is legally liable for the under- 
charge, that being a question determinable only by a 
court having jurisdiction and upon the facts of each 
case, 

Also the following paragraph was read from 
‘Rules and Charges Governing the Diversion or 
Reconsignment of Carload Freight: 

All charges accruing under these rules must be paid 
or guaranteed to the satisfaction of the carrier by the 
person or persons requesting the diversion or reconsign- 
ment or reforwarding before shipments are forwarded. 

The rulings are regarded as of so much impor- 
tance that they will be circulated as a special bulle- 
tin of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 

The wholesalers also heard a report from Roy A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary ot the shippers’ asso- 
ciation, relative to progress with a new acceptance 
order form, a salesman order form, and a mill order 
form. The entire subject will be considered by a 
special committee. John F. Drescher, of the Chi- 
nook Lumber & Shingle Co., presided at the 
luncheon. 


MISSISSIPPI LAND OWNERS ORGANIZING 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 27.—The organization 
committee of the Mississippi Land Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, appointed at the first meeting at Hatties- 
burg early in September and including lumbermen 
among others, has been working hard on a schedule 
for meetings. Following are the places and dates 
selected: Lucedale, Sept. 29; Laurel, Sept. 30; 
Ellisville, Sept. 30; Collins, Oct. 1, Prentiss, Oct. 2; 
Purvis, Oct. 3; Wiggins, Oct. 4; Jackson, Oct. 6. 








GEORGIA-FLORIDANS IN SESSION 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 27.—At a well at- 
tended meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, held here at thé Hotel Mason last 
Tuesday, considerable time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the car situation and the members were 
instructed to report their requirements each day 
to Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner, those comply- 
ing having already received some relief. All the 
mills reported that they had not been receiving 
their quota of cars and that the situation had 
become serious. 

The forest industries questionnaire was also 
discussed at length by G. W. Ward, auditor of the 
association, and by Y. L. Watson, an attorney of 
Quincy, Fla., who has been making a special study 
of the matter. Another meeting of the association 
will be held at the Hotel Mason on Nov. 7 and 8, 
at which time the questionnaire will be studied 
carefully and explained by a Government repre- 
sentative, 

Secretary E. C. Harrell read a communication 
from Washington whereby it was understood that 
the United States Railroad Administration is con- 
templating bringing suit against thirty-nine lumber 
companies that have refused to make deliveries on 
war contracts. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the industrial unrest that is pervading ‘the 
country and a committee was appointed to draw up 
resolutions to be transmitted to the representatives 
in Washington, to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and to all regional lumber as- 
sociations. The first resolution deplored the 
tendency of labor to nationalize various industries, 
condemned legislation toward that end as being 
in violation of the rights of American citizenship, 
and requested the senators and representatives at 
Washington to bestir themselves to see to it that 
bolshevism and the other ‘‘isms’’ are crushed 
before irreparable damage is done this nation. 

In the discussion regret was expressed that no 
one competent to represent the lumber business had 
been appointed a member of the committee to meet 
at Washington on Oct. 6 with President Wilson to 
discuss plans for the development of a new rela- 
tionship between capital and labor and it was the 
sense of the members present that John H. Kirby, 
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of Houston, Tex., be recommended to President 
Wilson for appointment as the proper representa- 
tive of the lumber industry at that conference. 

A telegr:m was sent to E. H. Gary of the United 
States St:1 Corporation endorsing his stand in 
the presen: steel strike, assuring him the support 
of the Georgia-Florida association and urging him 
to remain firm in his decision. 





LOGGERS’ BUREAU WELL ORGANIZED 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—The Pacific North- 
west Loggers’ Bureau, with headquarters in Seat- 
tle, was organized during the war period to pro- 
vide an organization of a stable nature that could 
represent the industry on the north Coast. It took 
the place of the old Pacific Coast Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation and could be called together hastily in 
emergency, when there was a possibility of adop- 
tion of inimical measures. The Pacific Northwest 
Loggers’ Bureau was originally made up of the 
Loggers’ Information Bureau, of Puget Sound, 
the Grays Harbor Loggers’ Association, of Aber- 
deen, Wash., and the Columbia River Loggers’ As- 
sociation, of Portland, Ore. Since then the 
independent loggers comprising the British Co- 
lumbia Loggers’ Association have also affiliated 
themselves with this bureau, thus making it en- 
tirely and fully representative of the logging in- 
dustry of the north Pacific coast. 

At the recent election the following officers and 
members of the board were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—E. B. Chinn, Seattle. 

Vice president—W. L. Stout, Grays Harbor. 

Secretary—George L. McPherson, Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer—L, G. Horton, Seattle. 

Board of Governors: Columbia River—Henry Kirk 
(3-year term); Sherman O’Gorman (2-year term) ; 
George L. McPherson (1-year term). Grays Harbor— 
W. L. Stout (3-year term) ; A. J. Morley (2-year term) ; 
Hubert Schafer (1-year term). Puget Sound—RE. B. 
Chinn (3-year term); BE. G. English (2-year term) ; 
L. G. Horton (1-year term). British Columbia—G. G. 
Johnson (3-year term); P. A. Wilson (2-year term) ; 
W. B. W. Armstrong (1-year term). 

The bureau is now thoroly representative of 
the north Coast logging industry as considered 
separately from the manufacturing of lumber, 
being made up of the loggers who log ‘as a busi- 
ness, aside from:making lumber, and who sell 
their logs to millmen. 





SPECIAL MEETING OF OHIOANS 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 1—It is announced here 
that a meeting of the directors, committee men, 
and district chairmen of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers and members of the 
Columbus and Dayton lumber trade exchanges, 
will be held at the Deshler Hotel, this 
city, on Oct. 14, and it is expected that about 
100 of the active workers and officers of the asso- 
ciation will be in attendance. At this meeting will 
be considered plans for the adoption of an official 
order blank in triplicate so that one copy of every 
order placed can be filed with the association sec- 
retary. It will also be decided as to what the 
future procedure shall be where shippers, after 
acceptance of an order, divert it to higher priced 
buyers. Plans will also be made for the next 
annual convention of the association and for the 
excursion to the southern or west Coast mills, 

The secretaries and presidents of ten State 
lumber associations of the east and middle west 
have been invited to this meeting. and it is ex- 
pected that as a result of their participation 
greater standardization of association activity 
will be brought about; also that a new basis of 
coéperation in relationships with shippers will 
be established. 


PLANS FOR DISTRICT SEVEN MEETING 


Secretary R. C. Biddle, of District No. 7 of the 
Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, has 
announced that the program for the meeting of 
this district at Madison, Wis., on Oct. 7 has been 
completed. Arrangements have been made for 
leaving Chicago at 2 a m. Oct. 7, reaching Madi- 
son about 7:20 a. m. The morning will be de- 
voted to an inspection of all departments of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, special attention be- 
ing given to the work in strength tests and physical 
properties of wood and the development of density 
rules on southern pine and fir; to wood preserva- 
tion and the uses of pine where subject to decay. 

L, R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, 
will give a short talk at the luncheon and business 
meeting. The afternoon will be given over to 
viewing motion pictures at the laboratory showing 
its work and the nature of its experiments. Lab- 
oratory representatives will give talks on strength 
tests, density properties of pine and the use of 
timber when subject to decay in building con- 
struction. This will be followed by discussions, 
and all present are invited to ask questions. 

As this will be a meeting of great practical 
value to every salesman of southern pine no one 
interested should fail to make the trip. Secretary 
Biddle requests all those who intend to go to this 
meeting to advise him at once at his office, 225 





Railway Exchange, Chicago, so that he may make 
the proper arrangements for reservations etc. 





WHO IS A PROFITEER? 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 29.—On the subject of 
profiteering in the lumber business John H. Kirby, 
of Houston, Tex., president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, gave out here Friday 
the following statement: 


Who is a profiteer? Is he one who has profited, be- 
cause of general conditions, more than his neighbors? 
If he is, could this not have been made possible by con- 
ditions induced by favorable physical situation, volume 
of production, careful planning as to the future and 
the operation of natural laws? 

Where the relation of supply and demand is such 
that supply is inadequate to meet demand, will not 
natural laws operate to permit the highest cost produc- 
tion in industry to function at a profit? When this 
occurs will not the lowest cost production make what 
could be said to be unusual profits, and might this not 
be construed to be profiteering? As a matter of fact, 
if this were not the case, the highest cost production 
could not function and the public would be unable to 
secure supplies necessary to its well being. Further, 
the high price of a commodity has a tendency to cur- 
tail non-essential consumption and permit essential 
requirements to be provided for. Where non-essential 
consumption has been curtailed and production has 
been increased to more than necessary to fill the essen- 
tial requirement the tendency will be to cause reduced 
values, which will be followed by wage reductions and 
subsequent reductions in costs. So it will be with the 
lumber industry. The costs of production range, in the 
South, by reason of density and quality of timber, 
topography of country, quantity of production, proxim- 
ity to consuming markets and labor supply, t 
to $42 a thousand. It naturally follows if the produc- 
tion of the $42 operations is necessary to fill the world 
requirements the price must be such as will permit 
them to operate. When that occurs such price will 
permit the $16 production to earn a profit of $26 a 
thousand, which might be termed abnormal profit. As 
it is with industry so it is with labor. Can labor be 
properly said to be profiteering? Labor is referred to 
in its broader sense and not to organized labor. Wages 
like values are dependent on supply and demand, living 
conditions and inflation of money. High wages like 
high values are not necessarily remunerative. 
of living absorb increased wages, while costs of produc- 
tion absorb increased values. Every man is confident 
that his neighbor is profiteering, while he is convinced 
that he is not doing so himself: He possesses an inti- 
mate knowledge of his own activities and knows noth- 
-~ of those of his neighbor. 

he term “profiteer” is a term which was coined with 
malicious intent to mislead an already misguided and 
befooled public and to inflame radical elements of the 
public against those who might be recipients of ‘‘ab- 
normal profits” due to “abnormal conditions.” It is an 
effort which was conceived in iniquity and may be 
born in destruction. It is an effort to array those who 
do not possess property against those who do, The 
people should realize that those who are seeking to fool 
them have, thru the graduated income and excess 
profits tax sales, been careful to absorb all abnormal 
profits and still encourage the goose to lay golden 
eggs to provide for further governmental extrava- 
gance. 


ROTARY CUT BOX MEN HOLD MONTHLY 


NEw Or.LEANS, LA., Sept. 30.—The Rotary Cut 
Box Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held its 
regular monthly meeting at the St. Charles Hotel 
today. President E. B. Martin and Secretary J. H. 
Pritchard were in charge and there was a fair at- 
tendance. Aside from the routine business 
transacted, the discussions of market conditions 
and of methods for improving the cost and sales 
reports were the chief features of the session. 

Practically without exception the members 
present reported improved weather, brisk inquiry 
and better output. Several reported their output 
sold up to the first of the year, while one member 
had booked ahead as far as Feb. 1. There was 
general complaint of car shortage, tho one or two 
mills favorably situated reported that they were 
able to get ‘‘freezers’’ as required. Also there was 
practically unanimous agreement that labor, while 
more plentiful, was even more inefficient than 
hitherto. One member summarized the general 
view epigrammatically by declaring ‘‘We are pay- 
ing $3 for every $1 worth of real work we are 
getting.’’ 

Sales reports showed a wide spread of prices, 
but inquiry developed that certain of the extreme 
variations upward were due to the fact that the 
report dealt with stock specially cut for export 
or was stock more expensive to make and com- 
manding normally a considerably higher price than 
the general run of rotary cut box lumber. Cost 
reports also showed exceptionally wide: variations 
evidently due to the same cause. This led to com- 
ment from which was duly evolved a motion pro- 
viding that while members should continue to re- 
port sales of all stocks, sales of other than the 
standard box lumber should be explained by some 
note or distinguishing mark so as to avoid con- 
fusion. It was voted that the same procedure be 
applied to the cost reports. . 

Secretary Pritchard’s appeal for prompter re- 
ports, in order that the consolidated report from 
his office to the members should be more nearly 
completed, uptodate and thus of greater value, 
brought out several suggestions. One, in the form 
of a motion and adopted by practically unanimous 
vote, provided that the mills forward to the sec- 
retary ’s office copies of orders as taken, eliminating 
the customer’s name. This method, if adopted by 





all association members, will keep the informa- 
tion in the secretary’s hands uptodate at all times 


aud enable his staff to make the proper differen- 
tiation between sales of box lumber and of export, 
commercial veneer or specially cut stock. This was 
followed by a motion providing that transactions 
itemized in the general sales report include the 
name or identifying mark of the mill reporting the 
sale. <A third suggestion, submitted without the 
formality of a motion on the understanding that 
the secretary would adopt it as soon as the service 
could be organized, provided for weekly instead 
of semi-monthly reports to members, keeping them 
more closely abreast of market conditions. 

The matter of placing an inspector in the field 
to inspect shipments resulting in claims was post- 
poned until next meeting, the general report being 
that the mills were having little trouble with claims 
at present. 

Mr. Miller, who attended the recent meeing of 
the Wire Bound Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
reported that the members of that association were 
fully posted regarding the organization of the ro- 
tary box lumber forces and declared their willing- 
ness to codperate. They were especially interested 
in the question of grading rules and proposed the 
appointment of a committee to meet the grading 
committee of the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Asso- 
ciation to go over the grades. Secretary Pritchard 
supplemented this report with the announcement 
that he had received word that the Wire Bound 
Box Association’s committee would come south 
some time after Oct. 1 and desired to arrange a 
meeting with the Rotary Cut association’s com- 
mittee. ' 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
association on or about Nov. 12, date to be finally 
fixed by the secretary so as to prevent conflict with 
other meetings. 


MEMPHIS CLUB IN FALL SESSION 

‘MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 29.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, at its first session for the fall 
season, held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday after- 
noon, entertained six members of the Swiss dele- 
gation now touring the United States in order to 
obtain first hand information regarding cotton 
lumber and other commodities. Arnold Bally, chief 
of the textile group, acted as spokesman for the 
delegation and he praised the lumbermen and other 
interests for the hospitality shown them and for 
the assistance given them in conducting their eco- 
nomic studies. H. Zwickey, of Zwicky & Co., Schin- 
delligi, Switzerland, who is engaged in the lumber 
business in that country, said that the market was 
quite sound and that considerable quantities of 
lumber were being exported to France and Italy 
by Switzerland manufacturers. Special thanks 
were tendered to H. J. M. Jorgensen, president of 
the club, who accompanied these gentlemen on most 
of their trips to lumber plants in Memphis and to 
cotton plantations in Arkansas. 

By unanimous vote the members of the club were 
assessed $10 each to take care of the deficiency 
growing out of.entertainments given by this or- 
ganization and out of appropriations made to suf- 
ferers from the war. 

The house committee reported the employment 
bureau of the club had received applications for 
positions in the lumber industry from 290 persons 
and that 107 had been placed in permanent em- 
ployment. 

John Shippen, representing the Hayden- Westcott 
Lumber Co., Chicago, was elected an active mem- 
ber. Five other applications were received. 

George R. James, who has evolved a plan for 
bringing about better relations between employers 
of labor and laborers themselves and for improving 
the conditions of workingmen here, has been in- 
vited to address the club at the meeting two weeks 
hence. Col. 8. B. Anderson, chairman of the com- 
mittee handling this subject for the lumber indus- 
try, has pledged the support of lumbermen in this 
movement and Mr. James will be asked to explain 
the workings of his plan. 

Lieut.-Col. H. B. Anderson, who was to have ad- 
dressed the club on his experiences during the war, 
will deliver his address at the next meeting. He 
spent more than a year in active service in France 
during which he was on the staff of the judge-ad- 
vocate general. He is a son of Col. S. B. Anderson, 
head of the Anderson-Tully Co. 

The committee, which was asked to make a com- 
pilation of all contributions made by lumber in- 
terests of Memphis in the winning of the war, in- 
cluding purchases of Liberty bonds and gifts to 
the various war work funds, was instructed to con- 
tinue its activities, with a view to securing com- 
plete figures. These are to be used as the basis 
for a memorial tablet. It was shown that 114 
lumbermen, out of a total of 206 belonging to the 
club, had put up practically $2,000,000. 

A scHooL for hand carvers was to be opened 
about Oct. 1 under the auspices of Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) furniture manufacturers who employ car- 
vers. Space in the Leitelt Building on Mills Street 
has been leased and will be fully equipped with 
benches, tools and working materials. 
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WHY NEBRASKA WALNUT LOGS ARE UNUSED 

OMAHA, NeEB., Sept. 29.—There is a definite rea- 
son why the walnut logs now piled up at the rail- 
way stations in Iowa and Nebraska are not being 
worked up. Recently some questions have been 
asked about these logs, which were doubtless cut 
for the Government before the armistice. A lead- 
ing lumber wholesaler the other day explained that 
these logs, tho in themselves splendid material, are 
practically worthless economically. The situation 
is peculiar. Nebraska has always been considered 
a prairie State and shipping logs out of Nebraska 
hrs been far from man’s wildest dreams. Now 
that it has been found that there are many good 
walnut logs in the State, it is found also that there 
is not in existence a freight tariff to cover ship- 
ments of logs out of Nebraska. If a man should 
try to get a station agent to load those logs and 
ship them out, the agent would look at him 
blankly, as his records would show no tariff on 
these, The other alternative would be to load these 
and ship them out on a straight merchandise 
basis, paying freight rates at so much per hundred 
pounds. 

Now this local wholesaler explained that there 
js not a saw or a mill in all Nebraska or Iowa, and 
in fact none nearer than Arkansas equipped to 
cut these logs into walnut lumber. This would 
mean that the logs would have to be shipped clear 
to Arkansas at freight rates figured on the basis 
of weight. This cost alone, it was explained, 
would run dangerously near the total value of the 
lumber to be obtained from the logs, to say noth- 
ing of the cost of sawing and the cost of shipping 
the lumber to its destination. 


COMPANY PICNIC WAS THOROLY ENJOYED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—The Hall & Brown 
Woodworking Machine Co., of St. Louis, held a 
mst enjoyable company picnic at Ramona Park, 
outside of this city, on a recent Saturday, special 
ears taking the pleasure seekers to the grounds 
early that morning. 

The quoit tournament, one of the day’s features, 
was started on arrival at the park and disclosed 
some top notch players, the veterans carrying off 
all the honors. The youngsters had their turn in 
the afternoon, for the single men defeated the 
married in a hard fought baseball game in which, 
however, some of the older heads displayed sur- 
prising batting and fielding ability. The women 
participated in nail driving and baseball throwing 
contests, tug-o’-war and similar games and they 
seemed determined to carry off honors. The keen 
scramble of the boys and girls in the block hunt 
contest was well worth seeing. 

The prizes for the various contests, which re- 
flected the good taste of William Woltering and 
Frank Quertermus, by whom they were chosen, 
were as follows: Nail driving contest—woman’s 
brush, comb and mirror; ball throwing contest— 
woman’s brilliant pin; quoit contest—man’s um- 
brella; block hunt for boys and girls—boy’s watch 
and girl’s ring. Cash prizes were awarded in the 
baseball games, guessing contest and tug-o’-war. 

Thruout the day refreshments were served as 
called for, the children having the time of their 
lives at the ice cream and lemonade stands. At- 
tracted by rag time or waltz music, many found 
welcome diversion on the dancing floor. 


CAIRO CLUB ENTERTAINS VISITORS 


Cartro, ILL., Oct. 1—The Cairo Lumbermen’s 
Club held an unusually good meeting last night 
with about thirty in attendance. O. P. Hurd, of 
Cincinnati, and Don K. Jeffris, of Chicago, were 
the out of town guests of the club and needless 
to say they enjoyed to the fullest extent the hos- 
pitality for which the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club 
has become famous. Eats, smokes and soda pop 
were interspersed with an informal program that 
helped to make the evening pass delightfully. 


BROKEN ENGINE AFFECTS MANY PLANTS 


New Or.EANs, La., Sept. 29.—The breaking of 
the 5-ton cylinder head of the large engine fur- 
nishing power for the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
has been a hard blow to Bogalusa industries. 
Brief announcement of the accident was made in 
last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It has ne- 
cessitated the laying off of about fifteen hundred 
employees, and the number may be increased 
later. The planing mill will be operated for a 
time, but it was reported that the railroad shops 
of the New Orleans Great Northern, which de- 
rive their power from the Great Southern, were idle 
last Thursday. In an effort to continue the op- 
eration the Bogalusa Paper Co.’s plant, crews 
will be kept in the woods; and, with the woods 
operation maintained, it is said the plants of the 
Bogalusa Veneer Co. and the Richard P. Baer 
Co, can be kept going. Stock on hand in the 
Great Southern yards may suffice to keep the 











Colonial Veneer Co. in operation. Continuance of 
these industries will depend in large part, it is 
said, upon the length of time required to secure 
a new cylinder head to replace the broken one. 
This is estimated at from thirty to ninety days. 
Maj. Jack Friend, the company’s engineer, left 
last week for Milwaukee to superintend the con- 
struction of the new drive, but it is feared that 
the steel strike may delay the work. Bogalusa 
was ‘‘all set,’’ when the accident occurred last 
week, to entertain the Associated Ad Clubs of 
the World, and the cancellation of their ‘‘date’’ 
is as keenly regretted by the Bogalusans as by 
the admen, who were looking forward to the visit 
with great interest. 





MISSOURI HARDWOOD TRACT CHANGES HANDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1.—What is said to be the 
last big tract of virgin hardwood timber in south- 
eastern Missouri, consisting of 13,500 acres in 
Pemiscott County, has been sold by the Arcadia 
Land Co. to the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., of Gideon and St. Louis, and the 
Hemphill Lumber Co., of Kennett. The consider- 
ation is said to be more than $800,000. 

The property is one and a half miles from 
Kennett, and the Frisco railroad runs through 
the center of the tract. The Little River drainage 
canal traverses the property, and 8,000 acres on 
one side were bought by the Gideon-Anderson 
interests, of which W. P. Anderson is president 
and principal owner. That on the other side, 
5,500 acres, was acquired by the Hemphill com- 
pany. 

The timber consists of gum, oak and other hard- 
woods and cypress. 

The Gideon-Anderson lumber will be manufac- 
tured at its Gideon plant, logs being transported 
twenty-five miles on the Frisco. The company 
will have to build tracks into the timber. The 
Hemphills have a mill at Kennett, and will build 
a railroad through their holdings. 





OBJECT TO MICHIGAN TIMBER TAX 


Hovenron, Micu., Oct. 1—The board of State 
tax commissioners of Michigan this week is hear- 
ing objections to the new valuations placed on 
all the property in Ontonagan County as a result 
of a recent review by the commission. Because 
valuations have been increased from 100 to 600 
percent, particularly on timber lands, the hear- 
ings have drawn large numbers of interested tax 
payers. The principal objectors have been the 
timber owners and their objection has not been 
against the work of the tax commission but 
against the principle of 100 percent, or true cash, 
value as applied to timber lands. This objec- 
tion may be stated as follows: 

Four forms of taxable property are considered, 
bank stock, farms, merchandise stocks and tim- 
ber lands. The objector can see the justice of as- 
sessment at true cash value for the first three of 
these classes of property because they return a 
revenue to the owner. Bank stock pays dividends, 
farms return a living to their owners, the mer- 
chant turns his stock over at least once a year and 
realizes a profit on it. But the timber owner may 
have been paying taxes on his holdings for years 
without deriving a cent of revenue from them. 

The commission has done its work thoroly in 
Ontonagon County. It has had farm, timber and 
geological experts going over the county, and it 
has had four crews of cruisers looking over the 
timber lands. Ontonagon County is one of the 
last great timber counties of Michigan. There 
are billions of feet of mixed timber waiting to be 
cut. Timber tracts stretch for as many as twen- 
ty or thirty miles. The owners see years of heavy 
taxes ahead before this timber can be sold. 

Mr. Paine says that the objection to true cash 
value on timber lands, because they are inert 
property, is a new one and one that the commis- 
sion must attach weight to in its future timber 
valuing. The only objection heretofore advanced 
to the commission against true cash value for 
timber lands is the one that such valuation would 
result in immediate cutting of the timber in or- 
der to avoid future taxation, thus hastening the 
destruction of Michigan’s forests. Mr. Paine 
does not give this theory credence. He says that 
for many years Michigan pine was not specially 
valued, as it is now, and that this exemption did 
not save the pine. Conversely high taxes will not 
hasten the destruction of the remaining timber. 

The situation in Ontonagon County interests 
timber owners in a wide radius from the county. 
Wisconsin owners, notably those at Menasha, 
Wausau, Green Bay and Milwaukee, are seriously 
affected. The big land owning companies of the 
upper Peninsula have been represented at the 
hearings. At least one Grand Rapids concern, 
now owner of the big Norton holdings, is hit hard. 
The remaining hearings are at Bruce’s Crossing, 
Thursday; Even, Friday; and Bergland, Saturday. 


SOUTHERN PINE CAR SUPPLY STATISTICS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 29—Car shortage con- 
tinues to give much trouble, there being vigorous 
complaints thruout this territory. In the southern 
pine belt, the situation is still characterized as 
‘“spotty,’’ some plants being able to get cars 
where others are up against it hard. The rotary 
cut box lumber manufacturers meeting here today 
say they are feeling the shortage but in some cases 
have been able to get freezers for loading. 

Cypress mills in Louisiana territory are getting 
possibly 25 percent of their requirements. There 
is talk in some quarters of retaliation for this 
drastic treatment by refusing to supply the car- 
riers with lumber and timber needed unless there 
is fairer distribution of available equipment. It 
is said that the railroads can always find cars to 
lift stock for their own uses regardless of car 
supply. 

The traffic department of the Southern Pine 
Association has compiled and issued car supply 
statements for July and August based on reports 
from eighty or ninety mills. It is asking all sub- 
seriber mills to report, not later than Oct. 11, 
on the car situation for September. The July 
and August figures do not reflect conditions exist- 
ing at present, as the shortage has reached an 
acute stage within the last fortnight. A summary 
of the association’s consolidated reports for those 
months follows: 


Reports of 61 mills Reports of 94 mills 
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MONTHLY STOCK SHEET SERVICE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 29.—In circulars sent 
to its subscribers today, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation announces the inauguration of the monthly 
stock sheet service, formally approved by the di- 
rectors and endorsed by many of the subscribers. 
With the circular are enclosed blank forms to be 
filled out by subscriber mills to show total amount 
of each item available on their yards. 





LIVINGSTON COUNTY DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Pontiac, ILu., Sept. 30.—Members of the Liv- 
ingston County Lumbermen’s Club (Zone No. 5) 
met at the Phoenix Hotel here on Sept. 29 for the 
annual election. After the banquet the members 
adjourned to the assembly hall of the hotel and 
were called to order by President Boston, who 
congratulated the club on the large turn-out, and 
announced that the principal item of business was 
the choosing of officers for the ensuing year. He 
named as the nominating committee John Tock 
and Earl Hager, of Dwight, who called into con- 
sultation President Krum, of the McLean County 
Club, and A. C. Bradish, representing the LaSalle 
County Club.» While they were deliberating, sec- 
retary-treasurer Harry Johnson, of Cornell, read 
his report, which showed that even after the ex- 
pense of the evening’s banquet was liquidated, 
there would remain a substantial balance in the 
treasury. The nominating committee suggested as 
president Harry Kipp, of Pontiac, and as secretary- 
treasurer C. C, Ridinger, of Saunemin. These men 
were elected by acclamation and the retiring officers 
immediately conducted them to the rostrum and 
told them to ‘‘get busy.’’ 

The club got right down to brass tacks by vocif- 
erously condemning the transit car, and with equal 
enthusiasm decided that it would be to the best 
interest of manufacturer, retailer, and consumer 
that every car should contain a card giving the 
name of the manufacturer, a piece tally of the 
contents, and a statement of the grade or grades 
contained in the car. If nothing else were done, 
the adoption of these two resolutions would prove 
of inestimable value to the members. 

A special feature of this meeting proposed by 
President Boston at the previous gathering was 
the presence of the presidents and secretaries of 
most of the other lumbermen’s clubs of the State. 
Short and snappy talks were made by the visiting 
officers, and each voiced the sentiment that Mr. 
Boston’s idea should be adopted by every other 
club, in order that the members might learn how 
widespread the spirit of comradeship is among 
lumbermen, 

The next meeting will be held at Pontiac Oct. 27 
and each member present pledged himself to call 
upon, write, or phone the absent members and the 
non-members in order that the October meeting 
may surpass the rattling good sessions of the last 
year. 
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SEES BIG FUTURE AS LUMBER CENTER 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 29.—‘‘ Growing as an Oak 
Grows,’’ is tl: title of the fourth in the series of 
advertisement: being run in St. Louis newspapers 
by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Re- 
tailers). It deals with the development of river 
transportation and points out the possibilities of 
further extending the importance of St. Louis as 
a lumber assembling point and woodworking cen- 
ter thru river improvements. The advertisement 
follows: 

Growing as an Oak Grows 

The Mississippi River waited a thousand centuries 
to greet a white man’s eyes. De Soto died and an- 
other century passed before the second white man 
saw it. Three hundred years more have rolled away 
since Father Marquette’s time and the discovery of the 
Mississippi is just beginning. 

St. Louis, the child of the Father of Waters, is just 
on the brink of her greatest decade and no fact points 
to this more clearly than the present situation in the 
lumber trade. 

“Wood.” to quote Theodore Roosevelt, “is an in- 
dispensable part of the structure on which civilization 
rests,’”’ and wood is a constant follower of water trans- 
portation. 

In the old, great days of westward migration St. 
Louis solved the problem of clearing the northern 
wilderness and supplying wood for building material 
to the western desert. Early explorers had doubted 
that men could ever live on the great prairies because 
there were no trees, had doubted that men could ever 
settle the Lake region because there were too many 
trees. 

Father Mississippi overcame both obstacles. Down 
the river to St. Louis came the forests of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, out from St. Louis went the lumber 
that built up Kansas and Nebraska and all the plains. 

In 1870 there were nine sawmills on the river front 
at St. Louis and the great log rafts almost touched 
each other all the way down from Wisconsin. Those 
were the white pine days and the forests of the virgin 
North became the homesteads of the new West because 
of the Mississippi and St. Louis. 

Inexhaustible as they seemed, the white pine forests 
melted like snow in the blaze of America’s creative 
energy. Their place in lumber production was taken 
by the forests of the southern Mississippi Valley, but 
St. Louis led in that trade also because St. Louis com- 
mands a river highway that grooves the continent. 

St. Louis capital has opened the forests of the 
South. To our city comes the oak and the yellow 
cypress of southern Missouri; the soft pine, the oak 
and the gum of Arkansas; the red cedar of Tennessee, 
the pine and the poplar of Mississippi, the red cypress 
and longleaf southern pine of Louisiana. 

This generation will not live to see southern lum- 
ber exhausted and probably the next will not. What 
we will see is a vast improvement and cheapening of 
the river transport for lumber to St. Louis. River im- 
provement is synonymous with reconstruction in the 
United States and Uncle Sam has already taken the 
water course of the southern Mississippi Valley quite 
strongly in hand. 

And river improvement will not only broaden our 
southern lumber business. ‘There is the great north- 
western forest area of Washington, California, Idaho 
and Montana. 

Today the fir and cedar and pine of these forests 
comes to St. Louis for manufacture and for transship- 
ment to eastern consuming centers, but it comes largely 
by rail and we do not get all of it. 

River improvement will complete a water road for 
it from Puget Sound thru the Panama Canal and up to 
St. Louis, so that we will see our lumber supremacy 
made doubly supreme and sure. 

And the export possibilities of wood products by 
water from St. Louis! Think of them. South America 
is crying for furniture, for household utensils, for 
cooperage, for refrigerators, for mill work, for the end- 
less products of wood. St. Louis is better able to make 
these than any other city. Shall we not live to see the 
ships at St. Louis that will transport them most 
cheaply to every South American port? 

We shall, unless everybody in America loses his 
business instincts, We shall, unless some third method 
of transportation comes to light that is cheaper than 
water as water is cheaper than rail. 

Unless all signs fail you and I will live to see a 
greater increase in traffic on the Mississippi River than 
has taken place in all the centuries since De Soto dis- 
covered it. 

Raw lumber and the products of wood have always 
been and always will be leading items in all water- 
borne commerce, 

Unless every past fact and present tendency are re- 
versed, the future of St. Louis as a lumber assembling 
point and woodworking center is as great as her future 
in any other line. 





BUILDING SOCIAL CENTER FOR EMPLOYEES 


Ricuwoop, W. Va., Sept. 30.—The Cherry River 
Lumber Co. is making big improvements and build- 
ing additions to its plants here in a plan to extend 
operations. Workmen are also building a large car 
barn near the old one, which has proved inadequate 
to the demands owing to the increased number of 
locomotives being operated by the company. 

A huge amusement building covering almost an 
acre of ground is being built by the company. This 
structure will be the social center for the employees 
of the company. It will contain reading and ob- 
servation rooms, pool and billiard halls, bowling 
alley, reception rooms, with a great hall 36x90 feet 
which will be used for assembly rooms, gymnasium 
ete. Shower baths will be installed with over 200 


private lockers for employees, and later it is the 
intention of the company to build a swimming pool. 

The Cherry River Lumber Co. takes the view that 
one of the most important factors that augur for 
the successful operation of a plant is the creating 
of a pleasing environment and taking care of the 
social life of the employees. Here at least it hag 
promoted the best of feeling between company and 
employee. 


STRIKE TO BE SETTLED BY ARBITRATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 29.—After having been on 
strike since Sept. 15, 2,500 members of the various 
building laborers’ unions returned to work Satur- 
day. The men agreed to submit their grievances to 
arbitration. The strike completely tied up con- 
struction work on all large buildings. The men 
demanded an increase in wages and went out in 
violation of their contract and in defiance of the 
building trades council. They were suspended 
from the council. The contract with the employers 
does not expire until next March. The contract 
scale provides for 331/3 to 60 cents an hour. A 
uniform wage of 75 cents an hour for all is de- 
manded. The men will be represented by three 
arbitrators, and the Master Builders’ Association 
by three, the six to name a seventh man. A sur- 
vey of living costs will be made, the wages to be 
adjusted accordingly. 








GOOD RESULTS IN FOREST PROTECTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—George C. Joy, chief 
warden of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
and O. Bystrom, secretary, have completed their re- 
port for the season of 1919. The figures show grati- 
fying results of fire protection, both as to relatively 
low expenditure and small damage to timber and 
equipment. The association has expended about 
$100,000 for the season; and other associations, in- 


WOOD USERS OF MARYLAND DESCRIBED 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 29.—*‘The Wood Using 
Industries of Maryland’’ is the title of an interest- 
ing and instructive brochure just issued by F. W. 
Besley, State forester, and his assistant, J. D. Dor- 
race. The work gives detailed information re- 
garding the timber resources of the State, the uses 
of wood produced in the State and shows for what 
purposes woods are brought into the State. It has 
been in preparation for some time and embodies 
much data, most of which was gathered in 1916, 

The brochure is more than a mere study of the 
amounts and the varieties of woods employed in one 
industry or another, and goes deeper than a census 
of forest industries, It shows not only what woods 
are used and why, but also prices, consumption, 
production, factors of forest finance, conditions of 
employment in forest industries, and local sig- 
nificance of each forest use for every part of the 
State. Manufacturing is treated in detail and 
waste in wood has been considered practically. 

The cut of 1916 amounted approximately to 110,- 
000,000 board feet, valued at $1,850,000, but in that 
year Maryland’s wood using industries consumed 
345,000,000 feet of an estimated value of $7,888,- 
000. To lumbermen who desire to study the species 
of wood consumed in the State and for what they 
are used this brochure will be very helpful. Mary- 
land has nearly 300 distinct wood using industries 
with 16,790 men employed, and 1,168 separate es- 
tablishments. The three principal centers of the 
wood using industry in the State are Baltimore, 
Salisbury and Hagerstown, ranking in importance 
according to the order of naming. 





HAVE BUILT UP GOOD BUSINESS 


Sat LAKE City, Utau, Sept. 29.—Frequent get- 
together luncheons are a feature of the conduct of 
the wholesale lumber business of the Burton Lumber 
Co., a Utah corporation of 
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Burton, W. J. Burton and J. J. Kavanaugh 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES FORCES OF THE BURTON LUMBER CO., SALT 


LAKE CITY, UTAH 


cluding two east of the mountains and five private 
patrol districts, have expended about $25,000—a 
grand total of $125,000 for fire fighting and patrol. 
It should be borne in mind that only the State 
area is included in the report, without reference 
to the National forests and a somewhat smaller 
area in Indian reservations. 

During the season of 1918 the total area burned 
was 212,866 acres; loss and damage to timber and 
logs, 153,142,000 feet; timber destroyed, 13,816,000 
feet; logs destroyed, 11,603,000 feet; logging equip- 
ment and other losses, $317,125; loss to settlers and 
others, $88,864. 

Several times during the season just closed the 
forest fire danger was very real and only incessant 
watchfulness and instant action prevented tre- 
mendous conflagrations during the late summer. 





SEEKS TO AROUSE INTEREST IN BUILDING 


ROCHELLE, Iuu., Sept. 30.—Rochelle is suffering 
from a complaint which, judging from informa- 
tion coming to hand, is common all over the 
country; that is, there is a lack of proper hous- 
ing facilities for the people. While Rochelle is 
not a large place it has several important indus- 
tries located here, one of them being the George 
D. Whitcomb Co. Lumber manufacturers are 
well acquainted with the excellent gasoline and 
storage battery locomotives manufactured by 
this company and undoubtedly will be gratified 
to learn that W. C. Whitcomb, general manager 
of the company, is much interested and is spend- 
ing considerable time in trying to create greater 
interest in building to meet the demands of the 
employees of the company, and also those of 
other concerns located here. The ‘‘Home Own- 
ing’’ movement has not progressed further than 
the formative period, but various plans are be- 
ing carefully considered. 





this city, that have con- 
tributed much to the suc- 
cess it has achieved since 
its organization in 1912. 
Beginning as the Burton- 
Cotton Lumber Co., that 
name was retained until 
early in 1917, when the 
present style was adopt- 
ed; and starting with a 
one-room, one-desk equip- 
ment it has expanded un- 
til in June this year the 
concern moved into a com- 
modious 5-room suite in 
the Newhouse Building. 
The business of the com- 
pany now covers ten 
States, and a branch office 
is maintained in the 
Chamber of Commerce 
building, Denver, Colo. 

At a recent get-together 
luncheon a picture was 
taken of the executives 
and sales force as shown in the accompanying illus. 
tration. These meetings and the general policy of 
the concern have woven together the entire organi- 
zation, each branch is in experienced and competent 
hands, and the spirit of codperation permeates the 
entire force. Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, W. J. Burton; vice president, A. B. Dansie; 
and seeretary, W. B. Burton. 


NEW WHOLESALE COMPANY FORMED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 29.—The West Memphis 
Lumber Co. has made application for a charter un- 
der the laws of Tennessee. The capital stock is 
$25,000 and the company will engage in the whole- 
sale handling of hardwood lumber and southern 
pine. It will also maintain a retail pine yard at 
West Memphis, Ark. Offices will be in the Goodwyn 
Institute, Memphis. Robt. T. Cooper, who has 
been associated with the Memphis Band Mill Co. 
for a number of years, is the principal stockholder 
in the new enterprise and will serve as president 
and general manager. He is one of the most prom- 
inent of the younger lumbermen of Memphis and 
is notably active in all club matters. 








PURCHASES SAWMILL AND YARDS 


MarINETTE, WIs., Sept. 29.—The H. F. Bigelow 
Lumber Co., this city, has purchased the sawmill 
and yards of the N. Ludington Co., one of the most 
valuable mill yards and dock properties in the 
Menominee (Mich.) region. It is the plant operated 
for so many years by the late Senator Isaac Ste- 
phenson. The Bigelow company will erect a planing 
mill and dry kiln on the property and make Mari- 
nette the distributing point for its extensive busi- 
ness. The yards at Wells, Muskegon and Detroit, 
Mich., will be discontinued and the company’s op- 
erations centralized here. 
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RECORD BUY OF HARDWOOD STUMPAGE 


LELAND, Miss., Sept. 29.—What is believed to be 
the largest transaction in southern hardwood his- 
tory involving only stumpage for which was paid 
the sum of a half million dollars was completed at 
Leland when the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. secured 
the timber on the famous Panther Burn plantation. 
Details of this deal are of wide interest and tho 
the trade was completed in July only a bare an- 
nouncement was published at the time. 

The Darnell-Love Lumber Co. is one of the best 
known hardwood concerns in the South and with 
two modern single band sawmills located here 
which are kept running constantly with an output 
of approximately twenty-five million feet a year 
it is one of the largest producers of hardwood lum- 
ber in the world. The company already had about 
twenty thousand acres of virgin timberlands and 
this additional purchase assures operation for fif- 
teen or twenty years. 

The story of the Panther Burn Estate, which 
comprised 12,000 acres of rich Mississippi Delta 
land, reads like a chapter out of a novel. It was 
acquired shortly after the Civil War by a Capt. 
Willis, at whose death many years ago it passed 
to his daughter, Mrs. Fannie M. Johnson, wife of 

‘Jacob Johnson. The estate had about seven thou- 
sand acres in tillable lands, making it one of the 
South’s largest plantations, while about five thou- 
sand acres, in one tract, is covered with what is 
declared to be the finest body of hardwoods and cy- 
press in Mississippi. 

Capt. Willis would not consent to sell even a 
tree from this tract and after his death his daugh- 
ter preserved the same policy. On March 16 a mis- 
fortune came that changed the trend of events. A 
cyclone on the afternoon of that day, Sunday, cut 
across a corner of the plantation, twisted the resi- 
dence from its foundations and Mr. Johnson, hus- 
band to the heir of this large estate, was killed in- 
stantly. Mrs. Johnson was at their home in 
Natchez at the time, and it was one of the rare 
Sundays when Mr. Johnson had not joined her 
there. The storm leveled a path about eighty rods 
wide across the hardwoods forest but did not touch 
the cypress brake. Several million feet of fine 
timber was blown down and the necessity for sal- 
vaging this was one of the reasons for the early 
disposal of the estate. Mrs. Johnson felt unable 
to cope with the problems of the estate and put 
it into the hands of the Hon. John M. Parker, of 
New Orleans, a lifelong friend of the family, for 
sale, 

A corporation consisting of three Leland planters 
and ex-Senator Leroy Percy, of Greenville, Miss., 
bought the Panther Burn estate for $1,200,000 ,each 
taking one-fourth interest. The Darnell-Love Lum- 
ber Co. bid $1,300,000 for the property, but old 
friendships prevailed over the extra money offered. 
Then the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. secured title to 
the timber rights of the plantation for $500,000. 

F, T. Turner, a man not yet out of his thirties, is 
president of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co. All its 
officers are young men and hustlers. H. D. Love is 
vice president, F. G. Woods is secretary and R. W. 
Ricketts, treasurer. G. W. Harris is in charge of the 
office. They are all active officers too. Every de- 
partment head of the company, from the office thru 
the mills to the woods, is a stockholder. One of the 
handsomest office buildings anywhere houses the of- 
fice personnel, while nothing is spared in the manu- 
facturing departments of the company. Cypress is 


cut exclusively on one of the band mills and hard- 
woods on the other, and a great yard carrying nor- 
mally around 12,000,000 feet of lumber lies between 
the two mills. In the woods are two skidders, and 
two log loaders and two locomotives operate over the 
company’s own track. In addition the company 
owns fifty-seven log teams. 

Timber resources include 14,000 acres of virgin 
timber lands owned in fee simple and standing 
timber rights to 12,000 acres “In addition, Mr. 
Turner buys practically every log put on the rail- 
roads by logging men within twenty-five miles of 
Leland. It is also interesting to note that all of 
the timber holdings, including the Panther Burn 
estate, are within twenty-five miles of the mills at 
Leland. Just now Mr. Turner is busy logging the 
storm timber from the estate, which probably will 
total around five million feet. R. D. McLean of 
Doddsville, Miss., has the logging contract for this. 

The Darnell-Love Lumber Co. has been operat- 
ing at Leland since 1902. Its career has been one 
of rapid growth, and today it is one of the biggest 
and best hardwood operations in the country. F. G. 
Woods is sales manager and most of the output is 


sold direct to northern and eastern consumers, tho 
in normal times a good deal of lumber is exported. 

The Leland Stave Co., a subsidiary of the Dar- 
nell-Love Lumber Co., is successor to the Miller 
Lumber Co., and the reorganization has just been 
effected. Walter Little, an experienced stave man- 
ufacturer, is in charge of the plant. 

To the outsider Leland, Miss., is little more than 
a dot on the map for its population is only a few 
hundred, but it is of unusual interest to learn that 
in addition to being the home of one of the largest 
hardwood sawmill operations in the South it has a 
firm composed of three planters who this year are 
operating 24,000 acres of farm land, most of which 
is in cotton. This is the firm of McGee, Dean & 
Wood, which associated with Senator Percy in buy- 
ing the Panther Burn estate. The personnel 02 the 
firm is B. O. McGee, C. C. Dean and E. W. Wood, 
who have amassed their wealth in recent years from 
the rich lands of the Delta. 





Accorpiné to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, lumber and forest products furnish 11 percent 
of the total tonnage of the American railroads and 
return about $215,000,000 revenue annually to the 
carriers. 





LUMBERMAN’S COUNTRY HOME AND FARM 


Sunbury, Pa., Sept. 29.—That the same methods 
and system that make a success in business will 
make a success in farming and fruit raising is being 
demonstrated here by 8. E. Slaymaker, lumberman, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City. Mr. Slay- 
maker owns Honeywood Farm, a place of about two 


owner, and modern barns, poultry houses ete. The 
manor house is situated in a fine grove of oak and 
chestnut trees at a commanding height above the 
river affording a magnificent view of the sur- 
rounding country. From its broad veranda one may 
look down 250 feet across the Susquehannah River 





S. E. SLAYMAKER, 
Of New York City 


hundred acres, across the Susquehannah River west 
from Sunbury. When he bought the place it com- 
prised only forty-two acres, but he has since added 
150 acres. 

The buildings on the farm comprise a cozy lodge 
at the entrance, a fine ‘‘manor’’ house for the 





CONSERVATIVE LABOR BACKS COAST MILLS 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Sept. 27.—A breaking up 
of the boycott against the products of Bellingham 
mills affected by the Timberworkers’ striké appears 
likely as a result of the carpenters’ repudiation of 
their indorsement of the boycott placed on these 
products by the central labor council. The ear- 
penters took this action after they were convinced 
that there was nothing substantial to the claims 
of the Timberworkers’ business agent that his or- 
ganization was about to win the strike. The ma- 
jority of the carpenters were opposed to the en- 
dorsement of the boycott from the beginning and 
the claim is made that the deal was put thru by a 
handful of the union’s members after the majority 
of those attending the meeting held to consider the 
boycott, among other matters, had gone home. The 
withdrawal of the carpenters’ support means that 
building, which has been nearly at a standstill here 
for more than a month, will be revived. Many 
persons have postponed building in hope of a set- 
tlement netween the carpenters and the millmen, but 
the end has been just as effectively reached in an- 
other way. 

The latest report is that the longshoremen will 
withdraw their support of the central labor coun- 
cil’s boycott and return to work on vessels loading 
at the boycotted plants. A number of longshore- 


men have indicated such a possibility this week and 
the carpenters’ action tends to encourage such a 
course, 





Because the teamsters’ union refused to break 
its contract by declining to haul ‘‘unfair’’ fuel cut 
by boycotted lumber mills of this city, the Belling- 
ham central labor council has ousted that organiza- 
tion, thus showing again that the radical element, 
which has swayed the Timberworkers, is holding 
the whip hand in the council. Had the teamsters 
met the demand of the council Bellingham would 
have faced a wood famine, for by far the larger 
proportion of wood fuel used here is eut by the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. The Teamsters’ union has a contract 
with all its employers which specifies that all trowb- 
les between the two parties shall be submitted to 
arbitration and that the teamsters must not go out 
on a sympathetic strike. Nevertheless pressure has 
been brought to bear upon them. James E. Dyke, 
business agent of the Timberworkers, publicly de- 
nied this week that the teamsters had been asked 
to go on strike, yet the request to cease hauling ‘‘ un- 
fair’’ wood was tantamount to asking them to go 
on strike, since the effect would have been substan- 
tially the same. 





IN TRAINING office help the Zeeland Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., sends the 
prospective employees to school for part of the day 
and during the remainder of the day they work 
in different departments of the factory. 





“MANOR HOUSE,” HONEYWOOD FARM, SUNBURY, PA. 


upon this city. Far away to the north may be seen 
the two branches of the same river as they unite, 
the town of Northumberland lying beyond in the 
midst of fertile farm lands reaching to the base of 
Montour ridge. Over beyond Sunbury the eye may 
discover beauties of landscape far up the valley of 
the Shamokin Creek. To the south also is opened 
to the sight a view of the Susquehannah as 
it winds thru the hills-on its way to Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Honeywood Farm now has something like twelve 
thousand fruit trees, most of them in bearing; and 
its claims to being a fruit farm are enhanced by the 
growing of strawberries, raspberries, currants 
gooseberries and blackberries. The fruit trees in- 
clude the apple, peach, pear, cherry, apricot, plum 
and mulberry. But it is not altogether a fruit farm 
at that; for considerable live stock is kept, all of 


it pure bred. 


The large house, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration, is of simple architecture. It 
contains fifteen rooms, including nine bedrooms, 
kitchen and bath room. The parlor and reception 
hall on the first floor are finished in solid mahog- 
any, and the library on the same floor is finished in 
cherry. The house itself is heated by furnace, but 
most of the bedrooms and other living rooms are 
provided with open fireplaces; wood being supplied 
plentifully by the farm woodlot. The house is elec- 
trically lighted, is equipped with telephone, and is 
provided with water supply, water being pumped by 
electricity from an artesian well 200 feet deep. 


Tho Mr. Slaymaker is at the head of a pros- 
perous lumber business in New York City, he finds 
it practicable to spend considerable of his time at 
Honeywood, and he is making of the place not only 
an ideal country home but a successful fruit and 
stock farm. Unquestionably his example will have 
a salutary effect upon farming methods of the com- 
munity. 
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HAPPENINGS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 








Bill Introduced to Prohibit Export of Lumber—Time for Enacting Needed Railroad Legislation Grows Short — 
Profitable Use of Cut-Over Lands Engages Attention 


TRIES TO SHUT OFF LUMBER EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—A bill introduced 
in the House by Representative A. W. Jeffries, 
Republican, of Omaha, Neb., would place an ab- 
solute prohibition on the exportation of lumber 
and building materials until the United States 
has caught up in the construction work that was 
interfered with by the war. Mr. Jeffries declared 
he sought by the measure to encourage building 
activities in the United States by reducing the 
cost of materials, and thus relieve housing 
conditions. 

‘*Reports of the Department of Commerce,’’ 
he said, ‘‘show that excluding shingles, staves, 
furniture, moldings, ete., we exported 1,077,- 
973,000 board feet of lumber in the twelve 
months ending with June, 1919. This is more 
than 10,000,000 feet in excess of the amount ex- 
ported the previous year, and is 30,000,000 feet 
more than the export of 1917.’’ 

Representative Jeffries represents a constitu- 
ency which is not interested in the production 
end of the lumber industry. He makes no refer- 
ence to the fact that 1917 and 1918 saw the ex- 
port lumber business shrink on account of war 
conditions, shortage of ocean tonnage and other 
causes. He also overlooks the fact that building 
construction in Europe and largely in Latin 
America came to a virtual standstill two years 
before the slump came in this country. 

In connection with the introduction of this 
bill it was recalled by a visiting lumberman that 
the original investigation of the ‘‘Lumber 
Trust’’ so-called fifteen years ago had its start 
in Nebraska. 

Col. Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester, has had 
much to say about the advisability of limiting 
lumber exports under certain conditions in con- 
nection with his new conservation campaign. 
At the same time, Col. Graves has declared 
frankly that Europe requires American lumber 
for reconstruction and the country could not well 
shut off all exports even if such a course were 
considered practicable. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—Leaders of both 
parties in Congress are beginning to be con- 
cerned lest no general railroad legislation be 
passed by the end of the year, President Wilson 
having announced some time ago that he pro- 
posed to turn the roads back to private control 
and operation Dec. 31. Only unusual speeding 
up during the next six weeks or an agreement 
by House members to remain here continuously 
until the regular session convenes the first Mon- 
day in December will make it possible to enact 
general railroad legislation. 

Chairman Esch of the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce and Floor Leader Mondell 
are anxious to get the bill to the Senate before 
the extraordinary session adjourns, in the event 
an adjournment is taken. On the other hand, 
many members are taking the position that Con- 
gress can wait until the opening of the regular 
séssion to consider this important measure. A 
large number of members of the House have 
planned vacations this fall and are anxious to 
get away. The leaders will have great difficulty 
keeping them here. 

Hearings on the Esch bill, which was made the 
basis of the House committee’s proceedings, were 
closed last week. The subcommittee in charge of 
the bill, presided over by Chairman Esch, hopes 
to make a report to the full committee within a 
week or ten days and Mr. Esch thinks a general 
bill will be submitted to the House before the 
end of October. The committee will recommend 
its immediate passage in order to prevent the 
railroads being left in a condition of uncertainty 
with the end of Government control approaching. 

As heretofore stated, the Esch bill will be the 
basis of the new House committee measure. 
Members of the committee seem to be agreed 
that the general legislation should retain some 
of the important measures put into practice by 
the Railroad Administration, such as the joint 
use of terminals and thru routing of cars. 

Government control of security issues is one 
of the important new propositions which will be 
included in the House bill. An increase in the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission also is regarded as certain in order that 
the present membership may not be overwhelmed 
with work. ,The Commission also will be given 
control over water rates. Thise proposition prom- 
ises to meet with strong opposition, but is ex- 








pected to pass. Representative Small, of North 
Carolina, formerly chairman of the committee on 
rivers and harbors, is opposed to fixing maximum 
and minimum water rates. He wants some 
provision enacted to protect water carriers from 
ruinous reductions in rail rates, but favors a 
separate agency to supervise water transporta- 
tion. 

It is possible, of course, that the President will 
not return the roads to private control Dee. 31 
if Congress has not meanwhile enacted necessary 
legislation. There have been rumors to the ef- 
fect that Mr, Wilson has changed his mind about 
returning the roads on that date, but these lack 
confirmation. Clifford Thorne, at a recent hear- 
ing, strongly advised that Federal control be 
continued for the full period of twenty-one 
months after peace has been formally proclaimed. 
Mr. Thorne previously had urged prompt return 
of the roads to their private owners, but appar- 
ently has been convinced it would be better to 
keep them under Federal control until the situa- 
tion clears. 

The wide divergence of the Esch bill and 
the new Cummins bill reported to the Senate 
interstate commerce committee by a subcom- 
mittee indicates that consideration of general 
railroad legislation in the two houses and in 
conference will be prolonged in any event. 





PROFITABLE USE FOR CUT-OVER LAND 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—H. L. White, of 
Columbia, Miss., a lumberman, is said by the 
Southern Settlement & Development Organiza- 
tion to be the owner of a Duroc Jersey boar valued 
at $32,000. Mr. White is held up as an illustra- 
tion of what can be done in the way of developing 
the lands after they are cut over by the sawmill. 

Mention is made of Mr. White’s Duroc Jersey 
farm in connection with a statement regarding the 
organization of the Mississippi Landowners’ As- 
sociation, which is being vigorously pushed. Mr. 
White, it is stated, has raised between forty and 
fifty sows valued at $1,000 to $1,200 each, which 
he expects to sell in January. He has had two 
sales since he embarked in the business of raising 
high grade registered hogs and buyers are said to 
have been present from as far away as Ohio, 
Virginia, Iowa and Nebraska. 

‘*Mr. White’s success represents the result of 
about two and a half years’ activity,’’ says the 
Southern Settlement and Development Organiza- 
tion. ‘‘He plans to hold two publie sales annu- 
ally, in January and July. His example is being 
followed by other owners of cut-over lands. 

Mr. A. P. Sullivan has immediate charge of 
details of the State organization work in Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Sullivan for some time served as assis- 
tant to George R. Wheeler, manager of the South 
Carolina Landowners’: Association. 





FARMERS’ BILL GAINS SUPPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—The raisin and 
peach growers of California have united with the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, which 
maintains an office in this city, in its efforts to 
secure the passage of the Capper-Hersman bill. 
This measure would specifically authorize collec- 
tive bargaining among the agriculturists of the 
nation. ‘‘This bill would give the farmers every- 
where the right to organize for innocent and 
legitimate purposes,’’ said W. A. Sutherland of 
Fresno, Calif., attorney of the California Asso- 
ciated Raisin Co. ‘‘Under present conditions, 
however, the officers of such associations never 
know when they will be pounced upon by zealous 
Federal agents who believe they see in such activ- 
ities a violation of the anti-trust laws of the na- 
tion.’? 


an AR ne 


LUMBERMEN VISIT NATIONAL CAPITAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—Charles S. Keith, 
of Kansas City, spent Saturday in Washington. 
He was in the East and ‘‘dropped in.’’? Attorney 
L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and other lumber or- 
ganizations, discussed with Mr. Keith matters of 
interest to the lumber industry. 

Robert H. Downman, of New Orleans, was in 
Washington today. Mr. Downman called upon 
Mr. Boyle and other friends. He is spending most 
of his time just now on his farm nearby in Vir- 
ginia and will return to New Orleans in about a 
month. Mr. Downman appeared to be in good 
health. He said he had not been active in business 
during the summer. 





THE PROBLEM OF CUT-OVER LANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—The prospect of 
profit in clearing cut-over lands in the South of 
their stumps has attracted attention of men as far 
away as Vermont, who have been getting in touch 
with manufacturers of explosives and of stump 
removing apparatus with a view to engaging in the 
stump removing business. A note of warning has 
been sent out, however, that at this time there is 
danger in attempts to engage in stumping by the 
wholesale. Says C. 8. Neker, vice-president of the 
Southern Settlement & Development Association on 
this subject: 

The character of the land upon which the stumping 
is done, from the standpoint of empire building, is a 
vital factor. Some of the coastal plain is fitted for 
immediate agriculture, some for grazing and a a 
part for reforestation. From the standpoint of the 
man who has reclassified lands used for pasturage 
and reforestation, it is not at all er to stum 
those at this time. Lands to be used for genera 
agriculture in the immediate future ought to 
stumped. 

The south Atlantic and Gulf states are producin 
85 percent of the world’s turpentine and rosin, an 
as the standing southern pine timber decreases in that 
region and the turpentine and rosin become more and 
more valuable, there will gm be a wholesale 
stumping boom in the South regardless of the char- 
acter of the land or the other economic factors in- 
volved. The problem is a big one, 

A large industry in fattening cattle for market 
has been built up on the ecut-over lands in South 
Carolina, and poultry raising has also been suc- 
cessful. Better sheep for Louisiana are planned 
by Federal and State experts, who intend to work 
for continued introduction of pure-bred rams, 
early marketing of lambs, wool grading and co- 
operative selling: ete. 





REAPPOINTED TO FEDERAL TRADE BODY 


WasuHIneToNn, D. C., Sept. 29.—The Senate last 
week confirmed the reappointment of Commissioner 
Huston Thompson of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Mr. Thompson was originally appointed last 
spring to fill out a vacancy, and will now serve the 
full 7-year term. Prior to his appointment to the 
commission Mr. Thompson was assistant attorney- 
general of the United States, and has filled the same 
office in Colorado, which is his native State. 





CUTS RATES TO SOUTH AMERICA 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—Following im- 
mediately upon the announcement of the discon- 
tinuance of all sailings of vessels of the Shipping 
Board to United Kingdom ports on account of the 
British railway strike, the board announced a big 
reduction in cargo rates to South America. This 
action is said to be the beginning of a big drive 
for South American business by American shippers 
thru the Shipping Board. 

The reductions in rates for South American 
business average approxiinately 33 percent on gen- 
eral and miscellaneous cargo from Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports to ports on the east coast of South 
America. The rates on freight for Brazilian des- 
tinations is reduced from $22.50 and $35 a ton 
to from $15 to $23 a ton. Rates to Uruguay are 
eut from $25 to $17 a ton. Former rates to Ar- 
gentine of $25 to $35 are reduced to $17 to $27. 
Special rates formerly in effect to South American 
ports on white pine, spruce and other lumber are 
reduced proportionately to the rates on general 
cargo. To Uruguay via Montevideo the new rate 
on general cargo is $17 a ton; to Argentine, $17; 
Buenos Aires, $18.50; LaPlata, $22; Port Mar- 
dryn, $27. ae 


ASKS AMENDMENT IN AID OF EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—On Monday 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, former chairman of 
the committee on banking and currency, sought to 
have the Senate pass a joint resolution modifying 
the act creating the War Finance Corporation, ex- 
tending the period of its existence from five to ten 
years and extending its powers so as to enable it 
to aid in promoting foreign exports. 

Discussing the resolution, Senator Owen said: 

The country has got into a condition where the 


foreign exchanges, because of our excess commodity 
shipments, are very much disorganized, and to such 
an extent as to make it almost impossible for the peo- 
ple of Europe to buy our goods, the exchange of Italy 
being nearly two for one, the French and Belgian ex- 
change being almost as much, and the exchange with 


Great Britain being very adverse to Great Britain. 
So those people are deterred from buying our American 
goods, such as we find valuable to export. 

For that reason the joint resolution was drawn up 


by the Treasury Department, and it comes with the 
unanimous report of the committee. Gov. Harding, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, was present 


before the committee yesterday and explained that it 
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met the approval of the board. There is no objection 
to it in any quarter that I know of. It really is a 
matter of great urgency and ought to be disposed of. 
If there is no objection to its disposition I shall be 
very glad to have it disposed of. 


Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, interrupted 
to state that he did not desire to object but would 
like some light on the resolution, which he had 
not had time to inquire into. Mr. Owen said he was 
leaving the city for a few days and would not press 
for immediate consideration if any senator ob- 
jected, but would leave it in the hands of members 
of the banking and currency committee. 

Senator Owen inserted in the record a state- 
ment regarding the operation of the British Bank 
of Foreign Trade, which recently arranged a loan 
of $30,000,000 to the new Finnish government, de- 
signed solely to promote trade between England 
and Finland and, incidentally, to stabilize ex- 
change. 

Senator Gronna after glancing hurriedly at this 
statement said that as he understood it it is by no 
means through special legislation that these loans 
are made by Great Britain. It was simply under- 
taken by the financial men and corporations of that 
country, and why it is necessary to enact special 
laws for America any more than it is for any 
other country he is at a loss to understand. 

Senator Owen replied: 


I do not think there is any difference in the policy. 
The policy is the same. This Finnish loan, for in- 
stance, is being offered by the British Bank of Foreign 
Trade, and it functions precisely the same as the War 
Finance Corporation will if this amendment of the act 
of April 5, 1918, should go thru. 

Senator Gronna wanted to know whether the 
transaction between the British bank and Finland 
was a commercial or a governmental function. 

In reply the Oklahoma senator said: 

It is under a special license of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and in that sense it is governmental. This for- 
eign trade bank was expressly organized in order to 
finance just such transactions. In reality it amounts 
to this: That the advances which are made under the 
authority of the British Bank of Foreign Trade are 
used for the buying of British commodities, and the 
credits are confined to the purpose of buying British 
commodities. Then when the British commodities go 
to Finland and are taken up there the Finnish goods, 
in the same way, are shipped back finally to pay for the 
British goods. This is merely a medium of exchange 
between the two. 

Senator Gronna interrupted to say that as he 
understood it the British loan had nothing to do 
with the regulating of exchange. 

Senator Owen replied: 

It has this to do with it, that the exchange is upset 
because of the excess commodities from the United 
States going abroad without being adequately financed 
here. Unless credits are sufficient then these bills 
appear in excess in our own banks; and, appearing in 
excess, the banks take advantage of that, of course, 
by refusing to pay any more for them than they have 
to pay. It is just like any other commodity ; if a large 
number of the bills are offered, more than there is 
credit available for, they go begging for purchasers. 

Senator Smoot interrupted to say that the loan 
extended credit to. Finnish merchants to purchase 
British goods which they otherwise could not buy. 

Reference was then made to the Edge bill, passed 
ten days ago by the Senate and now before the 
House committee on banking and currency, provid- 
ing for the establishing in this country of banks 
for the purpose of doing a foreign business, which 
follows the system that is now being carried on in 
Europe, and which Senator Smoot said is on all 
fours with the Finnish proposition. Senator Owen 
said the Edge bill would help, but the amendment 
to the War Finance Corporation act also would be 
of very great assistance. He then read an ex- 
planation of the British policy. 

Senator Gronna finally objected to present con- 
sideration on the ground that if the Edge bill 
passes the House there would be no need for the 
pending joint resolution. 





CONSIDER NATION’S LABOR PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—Unless present 
plans are changed there will be nothing cut and 
dried about the national industrial conference, 
which will meet in the Pan American Union Build- 
ing here Oct. 6. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson arrived in Washing- 
ton today to assume active charge of arrangements 
for the conference. It is thought that in view of 
President Wilson’s illness the Secretary of Labor 
will be left in full charge of arrangements for the 
present. In the event that the President recovers 
sufficiently meanwhile he will take hold of the 


matter before the conference is called to order. 


Should the chief executive be unable to attend the 
conference in person, or to take active part in the 
discussions, he is expected to submit a memoran- 
dum embodying his views to be read at the opening 
session. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson has mapped out a 
tentative program. If it is offered, however, it 
will be in the nature of suggestions. The inten- 
tion is to make the conference a self governing 
body and to have it choose its own work after it is 


called together. It is probable the first session 
will be closed. Thereafter the conference will 
determine for itself what sessions shall be ex- 
ecutive, if any, and what sessions shall be open 
to the public. Four important questions that are 
sure to be discussed are: 

1. Discussion of some organization to take the 
place of the War Labor Board. 

2. The steel strike. 

3. The railroad situation. 

4. The socalled Whitley council system re- 
cently adopted by a large number of British in- 
dustries, 

Hope is expressed here that the conference may 
decide to adopt some form of arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of strikes. For some 
time Secretary Wilson has been working on a sys- 
tem of arbitration which would not prevent strikes, 
but would destroy the incentive to strike. The 
secretary’s plan can be briefly stated as follows: 
The establishment of district boards in different 
parts of the eountry to which either side could 
appeal in case of dispute. When once submitted, 
the judgment of the district board would become 
the judgment of the Federal court in the district 
where the board is situated. When a district 
board makes an award the court issues an injunc- 
tion restraining the employer from giving the 
workers any other terms than those specified in the 
award. Under such an arrangement a strike would 
be futile when the employer was bound by a court 
order. The district boards thus would become a 
part of the Federal machinery and could be selected 
in such a way as to insure impartial judgments. 
Some such plan, it was stated, may be pushed for- 
ward in the event that the conference itself is 
unable to reach an agreement on the question of 
arbitration. 

Representatives of the Pacific Coast shipyards 
today held a long conference with officials of the 
Shipping Board and the Navy Department in con- 
nection with the recent joint order of the Navy 
Department and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
that no wage increases would become effective 
Oct. 1. Tne men threatened to strike. The net 
result of the conference was that the Macy Board 
awards, which gave the men vastly more than they 
had ever earned before and which are due to ex- 
pire tonight, will be continued until after the big 
conference here next week. One of the chief 
complaints of the employees was based on a mis- 
interpretation of the joint order. Secretary 
Daniels, who presided, explained that this order 
applied’ only to wages that would come, either 
directly or indirectly, from the Government. In 
straight contract work, where the ship builders 
wished to grant higher wages, neither the Navy 
nor the Shipping Board had any jurisdiction, he 
said. A new agreement, giving an 8-cent an hour 
increase over the Macy scale, has been drawn up 
between the ship builders and employees on the 
west Coast. According to the announcement today 
this agreement can become effective in yards 
doing straight contract work. 


Discussion of the steel strike in Congress con- 
tinues to develop. Now that Representative Cooper 
of Ohio has started the ball rolling by publishing 
part of the record of William Z. Foster, secretary- 
treasurer of the steel strike committee, other rep- 
resentatives and senators are following suit. All 
appear to be agreed that Foster is a radical, at 
least a former I. W. W., or I. W. W. sympathizer, 
and agitator, who only a few years ago boasted of 
his revolutionary theories and doctrines, Foster 
himself will be heard some time during the week. 





ASSIGNS RAILROAD CASES FOR HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 29.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned cases for hearing as 
follows : 

No. 10730—B1 Paso Sash & Door Co. v. Director 
General, El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co. et al— 
El Paso, Tex., Oct. 27, before Examiner Fleming. 

No. 9945—Mercantile Lumber Co. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., Director General et al—Jackson, 
Miss., Nov. 7, before Examiner Mattingly. 





TO READJUST EXPORT RATES 


ORANGE, TEX., Sept. 29.—Local shippers and those 
thruout this entire section are evincing much interest 
in the hearing to be held in Chicago early in October 
by the Western District Committee of the United 
States Railroad Administration, involving a complete 
readjustment of all export lumber rates from all 
points in southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana to 
all Gulf ports, New Orleans and West. These rates 
have been in a chaotic condition for many years and 
an attempt will be made at getting something like 
uniformity out of the present muddled condition. 

Lumbermen, exporters and traffic men from all over 
the Southwest lumber territory are expected to at- 
tend this hearing. H. 8S. L’Hommedieu, traffic man- 
ager of the Orange Chamber of Commerce, and James 
L. Boyd, traffic expert for the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., will attend the hearing, as well as a number of 
local millmen and exporters. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE HURT BY CAR SHORTAGE 


ORANGE, Trx., Sept. 29.—Southeast Texas mills 
are, in comm: with every other industry of the 
country, feeli: sy acutely the car shortage and de- 
voutly hoping and praying for relief. At Orange, 
fortunately, tle shortage only hurts the domestic 
trade of the mills, as the export business is 
— directly from the timber dock to the ves- 
sels. 

The mills generally are about 50 percent shy 
of their normal requirements of cars and this situa- 
tion would be greatly aggravated were it not for 
the fact that Orange receives many carload ship- 
ments of commodities of various sorts each day 
and the mills promptly commandeer these cars as 
soon as they are unloaded. Much export lumber 
is also sent here from interior mills and these cars 
when emptied are pressed into the domestic trade 
by the local mills, thus to a certain extent reliev- 
ing the local situation. 

Traffic Manager Boyd, of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., only recently had this car shortage 
matter up with Regional Director B. F. Bush at 
St. Louis and that Railroad Administration official 
promised immediate relief, but it has not so far 
been forthcoming. Mr. Boyd, who is a recognized 
authority on all matters pertaining to traffic, ex- 
presses the opinion that the fact that the railroads 
are soon to be returned to private ownership has 
much to do with the present car shortage, as under 
the old system of charging ‘‘foreign’’ roads mile- 
age for ‘‘system’’ cars used by them, it behooved 
all roads to get the cars of other lines back to 
the owning companies as soon as it was possible 
so to do and that is just what is being done now. 
Cars are being sent back to the lines owning them 
and this results in car shortages on many systems 
which, under Federal control, have always had 
ample cars. 

One specimen of someone’s incompetency caus- 
ing a car shortage developed recently when the 
embargo on wheat shipments to Galveston was 
ordered owing to the fact that the Galveston ele- 
vators were full of grain and there were 4,000 
loaded cars blocking the yards on Galveston Is- 
land. At that time the elevators at Port Arthur 
and Texas City were absolutely empty. When the 
recent tropical hurricane threatened Galveston and 
did flood some of its ‘streets, these 4,000 cars 
were hauled back to the mainland, only to be sent 
back to Galveston when the flood danger had 
passed. Yet the sawmills and other industries of 
this section were clamoring for cars and the grain 
growers of the central West were begging the 
Railroad Administration to send them empties 
into which to load their wheat and corn. 

Last year, under the free distribution of cars 
to the roads needing them the most, this condition 
did not prevail and Mr. Boyd and other traffic 
men are of the opinion that some such system 
should be adopted when the roads go back to 
private ownership in order to prevent serious car 
shortages in the future. 





” QUESTIONNAIRE CONFERENCE IN THE NORTH 
(Concluded from Page 40.) 


been made since that time the profit inherent in 
the purchase becomes taxable income when the 
timber is cut and liquidated. Because of this fact 
the unit value of timber owned by large opera- 
tors on March 1, 1913, may and should be higher 
than the corresponding costs of timber and cord 
wood acquired since that date. 

Mr. Goodman proceeded to point out that the 
unsuccessful operators in this region have been 
eliminated thru a long process and among those 
remaining there are no willing sellers of any por- 
tion of their operating timber holdings. He added: 


Brooks & Ross is Schofield; B. Heineman is Wau- 
sau; Rib Lake is Rib Lake; Park Falls is Park Falls; 
Sawyer Goodman is Marinette; Mitchell Brothers and 
Cummer-Diggins are Cadillac; and Bigelow-Cooper is 
Bay City. They are immovable, untransplantable, 
Their goodwill and their organizations are worth mil- 
lions of dollars and the foundation of this value is 
solely the timber they possess. The reason why these 
holders of timber are not willing sellers of their prop- 
erty enbloc is that they have, thru their organizations 
and goodwill, a more satisfactory and a more profitable 
method of selling their stumpage than any possible 
enbloec sale. Are they not entitled to place a value on 
the units of their timber property, as of March 1, 
1913, commensurate with their ability to sell those 
units thru the process of manufacture into lumber, or 
other products, in equal instalments thru a period of 
years varying from two or three to twenty or thirty? 
And if this is the actual method we are using to sell 
our timber, is it not the fair basis for us to use in 
valuing our timber at any given time if there is not 
other and more convincing evidence of its value at- 
tainable? 


Mr. Goodman then referred to an address he de- 
livered before the National Hardwood association 
in 1915 which included a diagram showing compar- 
ative hardwood prices, 1899 to 1915. The average 


advance on all hardwoods from 1899 to 1913 was 
50 cents a thousand. This advance, however, was 
really in a curve beginning at 40 cents and ending 
at 70 cents. A similar situation existed with regard 


to white pine, but hemlock during this period and 
since has maintained a price line almost exactly 
parallel to southern pine. Said Mr. Goodman: 

It is stumpage with this past performance by its 
product that we, the operating owners, are asked to 
value as of March 1, 1913. Are we not to take these 
facts and the fact of our ownership into consideration 
in fixing that value and are we not justified in giving 
such facts greater consideration than actual purchases 
of scattering descriptions of small owners? 


In presenting these facts Mr. Goodman pointed 
out that he was not asking specifically for the high- 
est valuation of stumpage as of March 1, 1913. He 
has been on record as strongly counseling against 
over valuation. In the first place an over valuation 
can not be sustained and in the second place it would 
tend to increase taxation in other forms, such as a 
Federal capital tax, Federal and State inheritance 
taxes and property taxes levied by the State, county 
and township. He deduced, therefore, that the 
interest of the Government, Federal and State, in 
the long run (and excepting the year 1918) is for 
high valuation of stumpage and that with the same 
exception the interest of the tax payer is for low 
valuation. The proper attitude, however, is for 
everyone concerned to treat the subject impartially 
and disinterestedly. In conclusion he said: 

I wish to impress upon the timber owning tax payers 
of this region that they are presenting thru the ques- 
tionnaire valuable evidence which—taking into account 
the particular condition of this region, of their estab- 
lished business, of their goodwill, of their market 
situation, as these existed in 1913—will enable the 
forest unit to impartially and disinterestedly pass — 
their individual assertions of value, and it is my firm 
belief that the review of our returns by the forest unit 
will be made with intelligent understanding and.in a 
spirit of absolute fairness, neither with a desire to 
compel a low valuation nor to insist upon a high valua- 
tion, and my earnest advice to every timber owner is to 
endeavor in the same spirit to place neither a high nor 
a low valuation for any supposed gain from such over 
or under statement, but, by careful thought and con- 
ference and discussion, to do whatever is necessary to 
reach a fair and impartial judgment as to his unit 
values. 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 


There appears to be no let up in the demand both for 
regular stock and special goods and the factories are 
running right up to the limit of capacity to produce, 
which limit is a matter of being able to secure sufficient 
help. Building continues active all over the country 
and there seems to be no prospect of any falling off 
until operations are halted by cold weather, except 
where contractors are forced to slow up on account of 
inability to secure labor. There is a lively demand for 
storm sash now and this will increase during the next 
few weeks. A shortage of window glass is beginning to 
be evident, and is causing some delay in getting out 
glazed goods in some plants. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
report being crowded hard by the trade for deliveries 
on orders, which have been held back mainly by short- 
age of material, but in part by insufficient labor supply. 
The labor situation is better but deliveries of lumber 
still are backward and much construction is being held 
back for that reason. Glass also has developed a 
shortage which is embarrassing most of the plants. 
The factories are shipping their output as fast as it 
comes out and have practically no reserve supplies. 
Orders coming in are mainly for special work, and have 
to be taken subject to delays. 

Plants at Kansas City (Mo.) still are running practi- 
cally full time on specials. Figuring is slowing up 
gradually and there is little inquiry for yard stock. 
The plants expect to run fairly steady this month, but 
will be fairly well cleaned up on orders by Nov. 1. 

The sash and door men of Baltimore (Md.) have not 
so far experienced the slightest let up in the demands 
upon them by the builders, who are putting forth every 
effort to get work under way and advance it sufficiently 
to have it under roof before the bad weather sets in. 
All of the sash and door establishments in the city 
have enough orders to keep them going full force, and 
the chief drawback to the business continues to be the 
fact that the factories are far behind in their deliveries, 
New orders coming in can not be filled for weeks and 
even for months, waiting for materials being one of the 
chief drawbacks to the trade. Under the circumstances 
it is out of the question to talk of price concessions, 

‘The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing mills 
have a good deal of local business on hand, but 
suburban trade is almost at a standstill, which indi- 
cates that the real estate men are for the present 
postponing their plans for the development of nearby 
territory. Not many orders ahead are now on the 
books. 

The factories of Cincinnati (Ohio) and vicinity con- 
tinue to have all of their time taken up with business 
for the building season, which continues very active, 
builders taking advantage of the unusually favorable 
weather for fall construction work and the generally 
satisfactory conditions in the labor field. Increased 
difficulty in getting the required amount of lumber for 
their operations is reported. 

Business is good with the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants. ‘The door factories in the 
say and Peninsula districts are busy. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills have plenty of orders and are running up to 
capacity. Cut sash and door stock is being turned out 
in good quantities by the mills, with very little surplus 
available. The supply of cars is not quite so good 
as it was and shipments of box shook from some of 
the mills are being delayed. 














61,300,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


AMOUNT AND KINDS:—Approximately 61,300,- 
000 feet B. M. more or less of white pine, larch, 
Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, cedar, white fir and 
other saw timber, approximately 59 per cent white 
pine and 70,000 cedar poles, together with an un- 
estimated amount of piling, shingle bolts and 
round and split cedar posts. 


LOCATION :—Within the Kootenai and Pend 
Oreille National Forests, Montana and Idaho, in 
Sec. 19, T. 31 N., R. 34 W., M. P. M., and approxi- 
mate unsurveyed Secs. 24, 25, 26, 35, and 36, T. 
31 °N., R. 35 W., M. P. M., Secs. 31, 33, and 34, 
T. 59 N., R. 3 E.; Secs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
and 17, T. 58 N., R. 3 E., B. M., Callahan Creek 
watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES:—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $3.50 per M for green white pine and $1.00 
per M for dead white pine, $1.00 per M for spruce, 
and 50c per M for other species; and special rates 
for cedar poles of various dimensions, piling, 
shingle bolts, cedar post material and cordwood. 


The removal of larch and Douglas fir saw tim- 
ber, cedar posts, shingle bolts, and cordwood will 
be optional with the purchaser. 


DEPOSIT :—With bid, $5,000.00 to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted or refunded if re- 
jected. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS:—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including December 24, 1919. The 
right to reject any and all bids is reserved. Be- 
fore bids are submitted full information concern- 
ing the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Missoula, 
Montana, or the Forest Supervisor, Libby, Mon- 
tana. 











FOR SALE 


Virgin TimberTract 12,852 Acres 


Located in East Tennessee, within one 
mile of N., C. & St. L. Railroad on Cum- 
berland Plateau. 

The largest and finest tract of virgin 
hardwood timber in the South. Recently 
cruised andestimated tocutover 70,000,000 
feet. About 40% white oak, 10% red oak 
and black oak, 12% Spanish oak, 10% hick- 
ory ,10% yellow pine, 8% chestnut oak, 3% 
poplar, 2% black gum. All other timber 
5% 


This is a good logging proposition and 
is unquestionably the very best tract of 
virgin timber on the market today. 


BARGAIN PRICE. LIBERAL TERMS. 


— Write — 


John F. Caldwell, xasivitte iin. 














——_— 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export. 
Lumber Shipments. 














Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Palace Hotel . 







Rates yPve._ SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 
T#2 FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HOTEL is the scene of many of San Francisco’s 
most prominent social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended, 














Hotel Benson 


gemini CTL 


Portland, Ore. 


E_ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
















—_ House 


HOTEL °7* 
MARTINIQUE — 


BROADWAY 32d & 33d Sts. 





Direct Entrance to 
B' way Subway and 
Hudson Tubes. 


From $2 Per Day 

A SPECIALTY 

155 Pleasant Rooms 
With Private Bath. 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants Are 
ell Known for Good Food 
and Reasonable Prices. 



















NEW YORK 600 
One Block from Penna. Station, ROOMS , 
Baggage Transferred Free, 400 
Equally Convenient for BATHS 

A ts, Shopping 
or Business. 
——— Rates:— 











The Famous Portland Hotel 
Portland, Oregon 
Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 

ine cordialty. 
European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
ll outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











PLANT FLAG POLE ON MOUNTAIN TOP 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 27.—After the hard- 
est kind of a wrestling match with a twenty-five 
foot Alaskan cedar pole, a party of Washington 
men headed by J. K. Magnuson, of Bellingham, 
succeeded a few days ago in carrying and dragging 
that pole to the top of Mount Baker, nearly 11,000 
feet above the sea, and there setting it up as a flag- 
staff, with Old Glory flying from its peak. The 
party claims that it is the first flagstaff ever raised 
on top of Kulshan, the Indian name for the moun- 
tain, but it has been learned that a pole in three 
sections was taken to the summit in 1891 by seven 
Bellingham men and planted in the ice. That was 
a mild feat, however, compared with taking a com- 
plete pole to that height over ice and up terrifying 
steeps. To quote one of the party, it was a tug- 
of-war between men and pole, with the question 
ever present as to which would win. Since the staff 
was set up another party reached Baker’s dome and 
found only a blue remnant of the flag, but the 
pole was intact. 





INSTALLS IMPROVED BOILER EQUIPMENT 


LAvuREL, Miss., Sept. 30.—An instalation of 
boilers just made by Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
is in line with the policy of that concern to keep 
its plant in the highest possible state of efficiency. 
In accordance with the recommendations and un- 
der the supervision of the Casey-Hedges Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., the former company has in- 
stalled five 508- -horsepower Casey-Hedges vertical 
water tube boilers, especially designed for sawmill 
service. Though designed for 160 pounds’ pressure, 
the boilers are capable of being operated continu- 
ously at twice their rated capacity. The furnaces 
also are of improved design, using instead of the 


on the Williamson River, where the construction 
of a modern band mill is contemplated that will be 
a factor in the lumber industry of the Klamath 
region. The mill with planing mill, dry kilns and 
all necessary shops and equipment, the company 
announces, will be constructed and ready for opera- 
tion early next spring. The Macomber-Savidge 
Lumber Co. has been successfully engaged in the 
wholesale pine lumber business, with offices in the 
Hobart Building, San Francisco, specializing in 
shop and better grades. With its plant near Chilo- 
quin, it will be in a position not only to manufac- 
ture this recently purchased unit of reservation 
timber, but there are vast timber resources in the 
Klamath region that will be available. 





CONSTRUCTION OF BIG MILL IN PROSPECT 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 27.—From Astoria came 
the report today that a real estate deal was closed 
there Sept. 24, which it is said will mean the loca- 
tion on Youngs Bay of one of the largest sawmills 
in the Pacific Northwest. The report says that 7 
the payment of $25,000 on the purchase price, a 
tract of 32 acres is secured by a syndicate of which 
C. H. Davis jr., of Portland, and the Weyerhaeuser 
timber interests are members. The site for the 
proposed mill is known as Daggerts Point at the 
mouth of Youngs River, on the bay. It is under- 
stood that the plans include the extension of the 
Lewis & Clark railroad from its present terminus 
at Steam Boat Landing on the Lewis and Clark 
river. The deal, it is reported, would mean the 
development of the vast Weyerhaeuser timber tracts 
in the lower section of Clatsop County in the coun- 
try tapped by the Lewis & Clark railroad built last 
year. The principals mentioned being out of the 
city, confirmation was not obtainable here today, 











EASTMAN, GARDINER & CO.’S PLANT, IN WHICH NEW EQUIPME) 


ordinary fire brick what are known as ‘‘C-H high 
temp Dutch oven furnace’’ blocks. Being equiva- 
lent in size to seventeen of the ordinary fire brick, 
these blocks are of necessity burned in special kilns. 
They are carefully molded of special fire resisting 
materials combined with fire clay. The ash pits are 
equipped with special steam ejectors for the re- 
moval of the ashes, and the entire installation Tep- 
resents the latest and highest type of engineering 
construction. 
BBB BLOOD LALA 


IS SUCCESSFUL BIDDER FOR TIMBER 


San FRANcIsco, Cauir., Sept. 27.—The Macom- 
ber-Savidge Lumber Co., of San Francisco, was 
the successful bidder for the Cliff boundary log- 
ging unit, a tract of timber on the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation, near Klamath Falls, Ore., com- 
prising approximately 125,000,000 feet of Cali- 
fornia white pine, which, on account of its alti- 
tude and location, is recognized as some of the 
highest grade and quality of white pine timber 
on the Pacific coast. It is of interest that the 
minimum price set by the Indian department for 
the sale was $3.75 a thousand for the white pine, 
and that there were six bids, and that of the Ma- 
comber-Savidge Lumber Co., the highest, was $5.33 
a thousand, being 20 cents above the next high- 
est bidder. The high price is accounted for by 
the superior quality of the timber and the fact 
that it is an exceptionally good logging chance, 
being penetrated lengthwise by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, making easy and short haul to 
Chiloquin, Ore., just north of which it lies. 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., of which 
F. B. Macomber is president, and Hunter Savidge, 
secretary and treasurer, has acquired a mill site 
near Chiloquin on the Southern Pacific and also 











NT HAS BEEN INSTALLED 


but many say that they understand that plans for 
the opening up of the Weyerhaeuser timber in 
lower Clatsop County are being made. 





MAKE TESTS OF. TAMARACK POSTS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 1—Prompted by recent 
shipments of tamarack fence posts from Michigan, 
into Ohio, the department of forestry of the Ohio 
agricultural station made an investigation to de- 
termine their merits. Most of the shipments came 
from the northern and eastern parts of Michigan, 
coming thru Toledo chiefly, and found their way 
thruout Ohio, and into Indiana, Illinois and New 
York and to some extent into Pennsylvania. An 
investigation was made in Lenawee and Hillsdale 
counties, Michigan, where tamarack cleared from 
native swamps had been in use for thirty years. 

The report sums up that the average age of the 
posts found standing in Michigan was 11 years 
and that the percentage of soundness ranged from 
3 percent to 86 percent, with an average of 55 per- 
cent. This compares with an average life of 11.8 
years for oak posts in a similar test and with an 
average soundness for oak of 65.2 percent for that 
time. 


THIS SOUNDS PLAUSIBLE, DOESN'T IT? 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 27.—The Wisconsin Log- 
ging & Timber Co. has a donkey engine that seems 
to possess more than ordinary intelligence for the 
other day when fire broke out in the brush and 
timber surrounding it, it sent out a distress call 
and summoned men to put out the flames. The 
donkey, when surrounded by the flames, got so hot 
it worked up steam and then the whistle on its 
own accord blew the signals of distress. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





THE BLESSINGS OF POVERTY 
‘We got to talking just last night 
What makes a man and makes him right, 


Like Lincoln, Grant and men who came 
From huts of logs to halls of fame. 


“*Tt takes hard knocks to make a man,’’ 
Says I, ‘‘—to have a scheme and plan 


‘* And serimp and save and starve a bit, 
And work like hell through all of it.’’ 


Then Crazy Pete spoke up. Says he, 
‘*Don’t be so sure that poverty 


‘“Ts such a blessing to a lad— 
A little money ain’t so bad. 


‘*T, for myself, can’t see no harm 
In being clothed and fed and warm. 


‘*T think that Lincoln might have been 
Some guy if dad had had some tin. 


‘*T don’t think Grant grew great because 
His credit once was what it was. 


‘‘For ev’ry Poe by want inspired 
A hundred who to write desired 


‘“Have had to swing an ax instead 
To keep a family in bread. 


‘“For each inventor lacking chow 
Who grandly triumphs anyhow, 


‘“A hundred starve, perhaps, and fail 
Because they lack a little kale. 


**T can not see that Edison 
Quit thinking when he got the mon, 


‘‘Or Byron wrote such awful stuff 
Because he had of cash enough, 


‘*Or Washington was any worse 
Because of plenty in his purse. 


‘*No, no,’’ says Pete, ‘‘ when he who wins 
Undying fame a bum begins 


‘* And starves like Burns, it goes to show 
If he had had a little dough 


‘*He might have won the same success 
And had a lot more happiness.’’ 


Pete may be right, or be in dutech— 
But does starvation help so much? 





ONLY ONE 
So many faces—only one is fair; 
So many footsteps—yet we ’wait the tread 
Of only one dear husband on the stair— 
In all the world but one voice anywhere 
By which the lonely heart is comforted. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Remarkable and significant 
was a meeting held at ‘‘ Trinity House’’ while we 
were here that may afford a suggestion to other 
towns and other churches. Adjoining Trinity 
church there is a building that has more and more 
become a part of the life of the community. At 
this meeting Rev. D. W. Gateson, the rector, ex- 
plained that this parish house was not built for 
the parish of the church alone, but for the city, 
and that it was his hope to-have it generally un- 
derstood that the building is open at all times for 
any public purpose, such as meetings, drills, games, 
dinners and general community activities. Before 
the meeting was over a movement was started to 
change the name of the building to ‘‘ Williams- 
port Community House.’’ As there were officials 
present of the city, schools, Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs, and railroads and industrial plants, it is 
more: than likely that the parish house ere long 
will become a community house in name as it is 
now in fact. Other parish houses please copy. 

Williamsport used to be a great lumber city, and 
it is still the center of allied activities. For ex- 
ample, whom should we meet up with but L. P. 
Monks, of the Hermance Machine Co., maker of 
woodworking machinery. 





ALTOONA, Pa.—This is a nine times better city 
than Rome in at least one respect. Rome, as we re- 
call it, had only seven hills to sit on. 





JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—It was water, and not beer, 
that made Johnstown famous. That happened 


many years ago, and there will never be another. 
Phoenix arose from the ashes, but Johnstown arose 
just as successfully from aqua (more or less) pura. 
Now it is one of the best and biggest and busiest 
cities in the Keystone State. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0.—Youngstown has_ three 
great institutions—the Mahoning Valley steel mills, 
Joseph G. Butler, the philanthropist, and Charlie 
Leedy, who writes the ‘‘Jibes and Jabs’’ column 
on the Youngstown Telegram. 

The steel mills were shut down when we were 
here, by the steel strike. With cooler weather com- 
ing on, people attempted to change their flannels 
and the unions immediately struck to compel the 
owners of the mills to wear union suits both sum- 
mer and winter. But, if the mills are shut down, 
Charlie is still pouring humor from all eight stacks, 
and Mr. Butler’s latest benefaction, an art gallery, 
is nearing completion. 





THE MEN WHO WORK IN WwooD 


The men who work in wood!—here is a clan 
That other workers well may envy—these 
Who serve so much, so well, their fellow man, 

Who turn to use the tall and sheltering trees. 
The roof of green becomes a roof of gray, 

The sturdy trunk the pillars of a home. 
They fashion us the infant’s cradle, they 

Are part of every threshold, every room. 


The chair we dream in by the cheery fire, 

The board at which we gather for the meal, 
The bed to which our weary limbs retire, 

And everything we know and love and feel 
They shape from fallen forests for our need— 

Yea, even that last room in which we rest, 


“When we lie down to rest at last indeed, 


The woodland’s sainted lily on our breast. 


Theirs not the dust of mines, the grime of toil 
In sweaty shops of steel and molten brass— 
Theirs is the scent of sawdust and of soil, 
The song of waters, wind across the grass. 
In everything they make for us they leave 
The wooded upland and the quiet shores, 
Yea, into every article they weave 
Some memory of God’s great out-of-doors. 





Every train blows for your town; why don’t 
you? 





THIS LIFE’S A RATHER FUNNY THING 


This life’s a rather funny thing—we make an awful 
mess of it, 
We make more breaks and more mistakes the 
more we go along. 
Well, life’s a riddle, so it is, we make a rotten 
guess of it, 
And try to do the thing that’s right—and find 
that it is wrong. 
This life’s a rather funny thing—but folks, I find, 
are funnier, 
And mighty few, like me and you, are really 
what they seem. 
(’m sure if folks were on the square that living 
would be sunnier— 
We really might be happier, and yet we’d rather 
scheme. 


Some fellow walks along the street with visage 
sanctimonious, 
But all the same some little game he’s following, 
no doubt; 
No matter how his face may look, his game may 
be felonious, 
And you would be astonished if you turned him 
inside out. 
And all the while some other man, unknown in the 
community 
For virtues high, may be the guy deserving of 
our praise, 
May be the fellow doing right at ev’ry opportunity, 
But all he ever gets is knocks in forty-seven ways. 


This life’s a rather funny thing—we make a fear- 
ful stab at it; 

We’ve never guessed just what is best, and what 
to leave alone. 

The imitation comes along, we make a frantic grab 


at it, 
And scorn the thing that’s genuine, some other 
thing to own. 
And so thru life we go our way, thru life we go 
a-blundering, 
And never yet the thing we get to help to make 
us smile, 
And then when we are done with it, we go to 
slumber wondering 
If life (forgetting who’s to blame). was *!!~ 
worth the w! ; 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 


Write for Details 
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FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Speedy 


Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS'N 
CHICAGO aaisteil NEW YORK 


Lumber 
Ratings 
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ire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able; inexpensive. 








Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 






DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LoUIS- 
VILLE 


PITTSBURGH i 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 

products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


48 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 








115 Adelaide pm 
Providence, R. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove | oa 
South Bend, In 


Johnstown, Pa, 

















a 
ellow Pine tm. 
Ties and 
Railroad and Piling 


Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














FOREST LUMBER CO. } 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


ae PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ,*er!es 


of letters 

by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 

views om the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 

lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 

ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefuily. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

1 So. St., Chicago 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
BUSINESS CHANGES INCORPORATION 
ALABAMA. Jackson—Col. E. V. Knight, presi- CALIFORNIA. Salinas — Homer 


dent of the New Albany Veneering Co., of New Al- 
bany, Ind., is reported to have purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Alabama Veneering Co., 0 
Jackson. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Burnham- Stande- 
ford Co. is succeeded by the Oakland Planing Mills. 

CONNECTICUT. Branford—F. Jourdan & Son 
are succeeded by the Branford Coal & Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Hampton Springs—The Rock Creek 
Lumber Co. has moved its headquarters to Live 
Oak. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago Wood Carv- 
ing Co. is succeeded by the Zork Manufacturing Co. 

Long Point—O, C. Marshall, of Dana, Ill., has pur- 
chased the lumber business of O. B. Wheeler at 
Long Point and will operate under the name of O. 
C. Marshall, with headquarters at Dana. 

IOWA. Arnolds Park—The Brandon Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to the Aitchison Lumber Co., 
of Albert Lea, Minn. 

Wright—F. E. Hyett succeeds K. Knudson in the 
lumber and grain business. 

KANSAS. Wilmore—The Schrock Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to Schrock Lumber & Supply 
Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Announcement is made 
of the sale of the old plant of the Moody-Mitchell Co. 
to the Shannon Bed Spring Co., which will erect 
an addition to the building. 

Louisville—The Crescent Manufacturing Co. has 
changed the name to the Crescent Panel Co., which 
is a subsidiary of the Indiana Panel & Veneer Co. 
and Hoosier Panel Co., of New Albany, Ind. 

Louisville—The Ross Chair Co., which has been 
in operation for nearly fifty years, has been sold by 
W. E. Ross to Leon A. Rosenbaum and M. L. Green- 
baum who will continue the business under the old 


name. 

Salvisa—Martin E. Walker will move to a new 
location. 

MICHIGAN. Gladwin—J. B. Vanest & Son have 
sold out to Flynn & Wolohan. 

MINNESOTA. Haywood—The Brandon Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to the Aitchison Lumber Co., 
of Albert Lea. 

MISSISSIPPI. Noxapater—The Winston Lumber 
Co., has moved its headquarters to Hattiesburg. 

MISSOURI, Cape Girardeau—The Phillips Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co. is succeeded by the Southeast Mis- 
souri Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Douglas Lumber Co. has moved 
its headquarters to Pine Bluff, Ark. 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—Glenn G. Fordyce suc- 
ceeds the Chappell Lumber & Hardware Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Hudson—The Melendy Box 
Shop was sold at auction to the American Box & 
Lumber Co., of Nashua. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Bencoe Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), has been formed to supersede the lum- 
ber department of the Bencoe Exporting & Im- 
porting Co. (Inc.), and will engage in foreign and 
domestic lumber trade. Offices are at 82 Wall 
Street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Rankin 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Citizens’ 
Lumber Co. 

Plymouth—The Sullivan Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Norton Hardwood Co. 

OHIO. Bloomville—The Bloomville Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Dickelman Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

Holland—J. A. Albon is succeeded in business by 
the Gordon Lumber Co. 

Middlefield—C. P. Patchin & Co. are succeeded in 
business by the Geuga Farmers’ Supply Co. 

Mount Healthy—The Hamilton Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Mount Healthy Lumber Co. 

New Waterford—J. W. Bretz is succeeded by the 
New Waterford Lumber Co. 

Wellsville—Fores & Morrow are succeeded by the 
Scott Lumber Co. 

West Mansfield—The Big Seven Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Dickelman Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Frederick—Earl M. Boutell, of 
Kansas City, has purchased the local yard of the 
Southwestern Lumber Co., and will operate it under 
the name of the Boutell Lumber Co. 

Heavener—The Buschow Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Mineral Belt Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Clarendon—Charles A. Salli- 
mont has sold out to the Clarendon Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Ramona—The C. L. Colman 
Lumber Co. has been sold to the Hanneman & 
Muggle Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Stephenville — The Cage McCluskey 
— Co. has been sold to the Joe E. Price Lum- 

er Co. 

Waco—The D. M. Wilson Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Atlas Lumber Co., incorporated, with 
a capital of $20,000. 

VIRGINIA. Altavista—The English Sash & Lum- 
ber Co. has changed the name to A. B. English 
Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The H. F. Bigelow 
Lumber Co. has purchased the sawmill and yards 
of the N. Ludington Co. and will erect a planing 
mill and dry kiln on the property. The yards at 
Wells, Muskegon and Detroit, according to re- 
port, will be discontinued and the company’s opera- 
tions centralized at Marinette. 

Shullsburg—The Eastern Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Duttle-Kleinpell Lumber Co 

Valmy—The Barker Lumber Co., of Bailey’s Har- 
bor, has purchased the Richard Wilkie mill and 
yards at Valmy. A branch will be established here 
with Emil Liest as manager. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Little Current—The Little Current 
Lumber Co. has sold its sawmill and its timber 
holdings to the C. Beck Manufacturing Co., of 
Penetang, Ont. The sale includes mill, trams, 
booms, tugs and other equipment and enough white 
pine to operate the plant for five or six years longer. 


is suc- 


T. Hayward 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

San Francisco—The Ocean Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Beaver Board Co., 
incorporated; capital, $28,000,000. 

Wilmington—Columbia Timber Co., 
capital, $1,000,000 

FLORIDA. St. Augustine—Ritter Self-Fastening 
Container Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

IOWA. Lanyon—Lanyon Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

KANSAS. Liberal—Star Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. gy irre Spoke Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,0 

Pikeville—L. B. Mullins Caen Co., 
capital, $5,000. 

Winchester—Grand Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; phonograph manufacturer. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—J. S. Otis Mahogany 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

_MAINE. Bangor—Moosehead Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $40,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Orpin Desk Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Boston —Skinner Organ Co., incorporated; capi- 


incor- 
incorporated; 


incor- 


incorporated; 


tal, $250,000 

Fall River—Rochon » ie Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,0 

Hol yoke—Aber- er my , ae Co., incorporated; 


capital, $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Blackduck Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Chester—Chester Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Mueck Auto Body Co., 
increasing capital from $3,000 to a 000. 

St. Louis—Sterling Box & Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

Springfield—Garrett Lumber Co., 
capital, $24,000. 

NEW YORK. 


in- 


incor- 


incorporated; 


Brooklyn—Waterproof Panel Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $18,000. 

Fort Ann—Potter, Burton Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $26,000. 

New _ York—Howard Wood Working Co., 
porated; capital, $7,500. 

North Tonawanda—Liberty Street Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Oak Hill—Oak Hill Builders’ Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Alsea River Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital stock from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 

Portland—L. R. Kollock Manufacturing Co. incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture and deal 
in furniture and wood products. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—A. F. Morse Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $10, Hoe to $50,000, 
common, and $40,000 preferred. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bennettsville—Bennetts- 
ville Lumber Sales Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 


increasing capital to 


incor- 


incor- 


00. 

Sumter—Avery Lumber Co., 
$20,000 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—West Memphis Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Sabine Tram Co., increas- 
ing capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 


Gorman—Virginia Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Hull—Doucett Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $16,000. . 

Laredo—Webb County Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Lufkin—Langford Lumber Co.,_ incorporated; 


capital, $5,000. 

VIRGINIA. Narrows—Bland County Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Elma—Hemlock Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

aym Pema Shingle Co., 

capital, $20,0 

Scart -lsateen Lumber Co., 
tal, $10,000. 

Spokane—Lewis-Bean Co., 
ufacture box shooks. 


incorporated; 
incorporated; capi- 


incorporated; to man- 


Vancouver—Central Planing Mill Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $6,000. 
WISCONSIN. Clintonville—Clintonville Novelty 


Co., incorporated; capital, $4,000. 
E ‘dgerton— Edgerton, Building Association, incor- 


porated; capital, $50, 

pred I a Ts 1g nity Building Co., 
porated; capital, $100,0 

ieaskee—Wheeiens: Feldman Coal & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $36,0 

Milwaukee—Seaman ony Corporation, 
porated; capital, $120,000. 

Racine—A. J. Weber Co., incorporated; capital, 


$25,000. Succeeds A. J. Weber & Co., sash and door 
manufacturer. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—The Covington County 
Lumber Co. is making many extensions. The com- 
pany will open several small sawmills in different 
— of the state where it expects to develop 
racts, 

Carrollton—A sawmill will be established at this 
place by the Kaye Lumber Co., of Montgomery, 
Ala. Samuel Kaye is manager. 

Montgomery — The Lancaster-Johnson-Stuart 
Lumber Co. is erecting new planing mills here and 
new machinery is being installed. 

COLORADO. Yampa—The Stevens Bay Lumber 
Co. will erect a mill. / 

INDIANA. Mount Vernon—Keck & Gonnerman 
are erecting a large building in the rear of their 
factory where a sawmill will be installed, the ma- 
chinery to be manufactured by them. William 
Gonnerman will be in charge of the new mill and 


incor- 


incor- 
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will have a large force of men under him. Recently 
the firm purchased a tract of timber land in Posey 


County a1 will cut the timber and transfer it to 
the new 1 

Wabash B. Walter & Co., manufacturers of 
table slid« have let the contract for the construc- 
tion of a ‘wo-story building which will cost about 
$30,000. The building will be 60 by 100 feet and 


will be connected with the present factory. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—The New Crescent Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a modern office and warehouse 
and will enlarge its yardage facilities. 

Lexington—Announcement has been made that 
the Lexington Tobacco Hogshead Co. will erect a 
plant for a daily production of 5,000 tobacco hogs- 
heads to replace a burned plant. Conveying and 
blowing machinery will be purchased. 

Louisville—The Crescent Panel Co. has secured 
a building permit for the erection of an additional 
warehouse at its plant at 33rd and Market streets, 
costing $10,000. 

Louisville—The Shannon Bed Spring Co. has pur- 
chased the old plant of the Moody-Mitchell Lumber 
Co. and will erect a $25,000 addition. 

MICHIGAN. Cheboygan — The Embury-Martin 
Lumber Co. is considering plans for the rebuilding 
of the lumber mill which was recently burned. 

MINNESOTA. Cross Lake—The Parker-Kellogg 
Co., of Minneapolis, is reported to be planning to 
put in a new mill at Cross Lake with a capacity of 
25,000 feet daily. Machinery will soon be shipped 
to the new site, it is said, and the plant will be 
ready for operation in early spring. 

MISSISSIPPI. Red Lick—The Wood-Russ Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a planing mill to replace the one 
which was burned. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—The Davidson-Case 
Lumber Co. is planning the construction of a fire- 
ig building to replace the one recently destroyed 

y fire. 

OREGON. North Bend—The Buehner Lumber 
Co. is adding a shingle mill to its equipment which 
will be ready for operation within 60 days. The 
mill will be operated by Henry Buehner, son of 
Philip Buehner, and George Sailor, and a company, 
called the Coos Bay Shingle Co. has been incor- 
porated. The mill will have a capacity of 240,000 
shingles daily. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—The Long Lumber Co. is 
erecting a new lumber and building supply depot 
at 2nd and Harrison streets. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Western Pine 
EeRencotarans Co. is remodeling its plant and dry 

n. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The H. F. Bigelow 
Lumber Co. has purchased the sawmill and yards 
of the N. Ludington Co. and will erect a planing 
mill and dry kiln on the peseerty. 

Milwaukee—The Kieckhefer Box Co. will erect 
a 40 by 60-foot factory addition to cost about $10,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Sulligent—The band mill of the 
Kentucky Lumber Co. was burned with a loss of 
about $75,000. 

Wetumpka—Fire of undetermined origin de- 
stroyed the planer and dry kiln of the Speer-Harris 
Lumber Co., with a loss of $45,000, partly covered 
by insurance. 

ARKANSAS. Crossett—The plant of the Crossett 
Lumber Co. was partly destroyed by fire on Sept. 
13, the kilns, storage shed and a large quantity of 
lumber being destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
$100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Pollock—The office of the Iron 
Mountain Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire on 
Sept. 22. 

Mansfield—Trumbull’s hardwood mill, which be- 
gan operations about five months ago, was de- 
stroyed by fire, entailing a loss of about $30,000, 
covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Traverse City—The Campbell Fold- 
ing Crate Co. has had a fire loss. 

OHIO. Dover—The Dover Wood Face Lumber 
Co. has had a small fire loss. 

Lynn Station—The sawmill owned by Christopher 
Zeig was partly destroyed by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lock Haven—Fire destroyed 
the John R. Thompson sawmill here. There was no 
insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—The P. S. Brinkley Lum- 
ber Co. suffered a recent fire loss. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Fire recently destroyed 
the dry kilns of the McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., 
together with 10,000,000 shingles. The loss is esti- 
mated at $100,000. The company will rebuild at 
once. 

McCleary—The Craft shingle mill near here was 
destroyed by fire on Sept 25. The fire originated 
from sparks from the refuse dump. The loss is 
$2,500, with no insurance. 

Tiger—Fire destroyed 2,000,000 feet of white pine 
timber in the yards of the St. Regis Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Waupaca—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the sawmill and planing mill of the Wag- 
ner & Button Co. The loss is estimated at $10,000, 
with insurance of $2,200. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Fire gutted 
the sawdust building of the Vancouver Lumber Co., 
causing $10,000 damage. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Kimbrough—The Central Coal & 
Lumber Co. recently began business here with 
headquarters in Columbus, Ohio. 

ARKANSAS. Searcy—The Black Bros. Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

FLORIDA. Chiefland—The Tropical Lumber Co. 
is a new concern here. 

Holly Hill—The Dayton Crate Co. recently began 
business. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—The P. N. Coleman Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business here with head- 
quarters in Savannah, Ga. 

Fargo—The Coleman Lumber Co. has opened for 
business here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Western Lumber & 
Cabinet Co. is a new lumber and storage concern in 
business at 2929 North Western Avenue. 

INDIANA. Alexandria—The Fairmount Lumber 
Co. is a new concern here. 

New Albany—H. N. Kannapell recently incor- 


porated the Period Cabinet Manufacturing Co. with 
a capital of $50,000 to manufacture talking machine 
cabinets. The old Moser tannery and adjoining 
building have been leased and are being remodeled 
as fast as machinery can be secured. 

IOWA. Estherville—The Harker-Bauman Lum- 
ber Co. was recently organized. - 

KANSAS. Bird City—The Griffin Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a retail business here. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Algiers Sash, 
Door & Blind Manufacturing Co. is a new concern 
here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—The Wood Products 
Co. recently began business here. 

Jackson—The Newton Lumber Co. is a 
wholesale yellow pine lumber company here. 

Laurel—The Meridian Box Co. is a new organiza- 
tion here. 

Meridian—The Martin Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan a commission business. 


MISSOURI. Osceola—E. T. Browning & Co. will 
soon open a lumber business here. 

OHIO. Port Clinton—The City Coal Co. recently 
began a building supply business. 

Wapakoneta—H. C. Wentz & Son have begun a 
retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Elk City—McCluskey & Small 
cently began the operation of a sawmill. 

Myrtle Point—Percy Peel has begun 
of a shingle mill. * 

TEXAS. Gorman—The Camp-Foster Lumber Co. 
is a new retail concern here. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—The Parkview Lumber 
Co. is a new concern here. 

WASHINGTON. Almota—M. C. Donaldson 
cently began a retail lumber business. 

Centralia—The Bunker Creek Shingle Co. has be- 
gun business here. 

WISCONSIN. Brantwood—Edgar & Gorman, of 
Wausau, will open a branch retail lumber business 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES D. BENEDICT, well-known Chicago 
lumberman, and years ago a widely known sales- 
man in the middle West, died at the Mercy Hospi- 
tal in Chicago, Thursday, Sept. 25. Mr. Benedict, 
who had been ill for the last three years, had been 
at the hospital for ten days undergoing treatment. 
He was sixty years old and his home was at 6103 
Kenwood Avenue. Mr. Benedict’s first lumber ex- 
perience was with the Brookhaven Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co., of Brookhaven, Miss., selling lumber 
in northern territory. Many years ago he sold mill- 
work products in middle West territory for John 
A. Gauger & Co., and later sold southern pine lum- 
ber for several large mills in the South. In 1900, 
he became a partner in a concern known as May, 
Benedict & Co., with headquarters at Peoria, and 
later was a partner in Sultz Bros. & Benedict, with 
headquarters in Chicago. - Mr. Benedict again had 
Peoria as headquarters with a company known as 
Cc. D. Benedict & Co., and after a lapse of years 
again sold southern pine lumber as the Charles D. 
Benedict Lumber Co. of Chicago, which has been in 
business here since 1914. The funeral was held on 
Saturday, Sept. 27, at the Oakwoods Cemetery 
chapel, the service being in charge of St. Bernard 
Commandery, Knights Templar. The deceased is 
survived by a widow, Mrs. Mae V. Benedict, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Adele E. Dreifus, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The business of the concern will be continued from 
the offices in the Lumber Exchange Building. 


CLYDE L. BOWLING, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Oregon Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore., died in Minneapolis on Sunday morning, Sept. 
28. Mr. Bowling, who was born in 1882, was one of 
the well known lumber salesmen of western and 
northwestern territory, and was the son of George 
IX. Bowling, a widely known contractor and builder 
of Kansas City, Mo. His first experience in the 
lumber business was with the Antrim Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., and he was later with the S. H. 
Chatten Lumber Co., of Kansas City, in both cases 
representing the company in Nebraska territory. 
Later he sold in the same territory for the Coeur 
d’Alene Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho. For 
the last five years he had been with the Oregon 
Lumber Co., with headquarters first at Omaha, and 
later at Minneapolis. Mr. Bowling was a member 
of the Elks and the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo. The funeral was held on Wednesday at Kan- 
sas City, with burial at Mount Washington Ceme- 
tery. The pallbearers were: N. H. Huey, of Chi- 
cago; Marvin C. Peters, A. E. Cummings, and J, 
H. Hatcher, of Kansas City, Ray Murray, of To- 
peka, Kan., and E. A. Moore, of Omaha. He is 
survived by mother and father, two brothers, Ralph 
and Ray, all of Kansas City, and sister, Mrs. R. B. 
Harrison, of San Francisco. 


JOHN HENRY THIEMEYER, formerly president 
of the J. H. Thiemeyer Co., packing box manufac- 
turer of Baltimore, Md., died at his home in that 
city, Sept. 22. Mr. Thiemeyer, who was 73 years 
old, had been ill for several years and had lived in 
retirement. The company of which he was head has 
been succeeded by the Baltimore Box & Shook Co. 
Three daughters and two brothers survive. 


JESSE P. MORTON, a young lumberman of the 
Carr Creek section, near Pine Top, Ky., died at his 
home, Mortonvale, Monday morning, Sept. 29, after 
an extended illness. For years he had been con- 
nected with a number of the representative ftumber 
companies in eastern Kentucky, but a few years ago 
launched a business of his own, being successful 
from the start. He was 33 years old and leaves a 
wife and three small children. 
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H. A. GABRIEL, treasurer and general manager 
of the Huntingburg Furniture Co., Huntingburg, 
Ind., died at his home in that place Monday night, 
Sept. 22, aged 58. He had been an invalid for 
several years. Mr. Gabriel was engaged in furni- 
ture manufacturing at Clinton, Iowa, before going 
to Huntingburg. He leaves three children. 


ARMORY RAGSDALE, who for several 
operated a wagon factory at Glendale, Ind., died at 
his home there a few days ago, aged 86. He is 
survived by two daughters and two brothers. 
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of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company’ 


Chicago office: 813 Monadnock Block, 


William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


‘ax LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


$ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


























DEALERS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING 


Electric Lighting Plants for Farms 


WE HELP YOU SELL 
Write for Catalog and Selling Plan. 
ASHBROOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
4111 C East Ravenswood Ave., 


Lighting Plants— Automobile Batteries 


Chicago, Illinois 








ALEXANDER BROS., Belzonie, Miss. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 
Mills at Memphis and Belzonie. _ Sales Office at Belzonie. 



















HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
bere of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMBRICAN 


RMAN, 481 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





Review of the Current Export Situation 


Because of the great railroad strike in Great Britain, 
which is completely tying up transportation there and 
causing an unparalleled congestion at the ports, the 
division of operations, United States Shipping Board, 
has suspended all sailings for United Kingdom ports 
of vessels under its control. W. F. Taylor, assistant 
director of operations, has sent the following tele- 
gram to operators of Shipping Board vessels bound 
for British ports: 

To avoid congestion and bunkering difficulties, as 
result of railroad strike, and in line with action likely 
to be taken by British owners, all sailings of Shipping 
Board vessels for United Kingdom ports are hereby 
suspended and vessels ordered held in port. Discon- 
tinue at once further bookings, loading and clearances 
for Kingdom ports. 


Congestion still prevails at Havre and Bordeaux, 
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France, where according to all advices vessels are 
being held for lack of docking space. Several lines 
have diverted their service to Rouen and St. Nazaire, 
and sailings are now made to Dunkirk and LaFallice 
instead of to Havre, in order to relieve that port. 
According to cable advices the port of Marseilles is 
completely tied up and all business is suspended on 
account of a strike of dock workers and tramway 
crews. Freight service to all other European ports 
outside of the British and French is satisfactorily 
improving. 
a s * 


Steamer chartering during the last week was limited 
and confined largely to the coal carrying trade, with 
a steady demand prevailing for additional tonnage 
for like business, say Cornish & Co., New York ship 
brokers, in their weekly freight circular. The de- 
mands of charterers in all other trades are limited, 
due principally to free offerings of cargo space on 
numerous regular liners. Full cargo boats available 
for fairly early delivery are in very limited supply, 
and owners are therefore enabled to uphold rates on 
a firm basis. Sailing vessel freights continue to offer 
moderately in a number of offshore trades, but coast- 
wise orders of all kinds are comparatively scarce. 
Rates are firm in some trades while in others they 
are a trifle off, influenced by the offerings of vessels. 
Only a limited amount of chartering was reported 
last week, and only a moderate amount of boats offer 
for outward cargoes, 

* * * 


In its new North Africa-Levant-Red Sea tariff No. 
21C, recently effective, the United States Shipping 
Board has fixed the following freight rates on lumber 
to North African and Egyptian ports of call, Alex- 
andretta, Beirut, Smyrna, Aden and Hodeida: Lum- 
ber on deck, $1.50 per 100 pounds; under deck, $1.80 
per 100 pounds. The rate to Malta is 25 cents higher. 
In supplement No. 3 to the Pacific-Far East freight 
tariff No. 16D, applicable on shipments from west 
Coast ports to Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama 
and Manilla, the rates on lumber are changed as fol- 
lows: Ordinary sizes not exceeding 12x12 inches or 
40 feet in length, $35 per 1,000 feet, board measure ; 
lengths over 40 feet but not exceeding 50, $40 per 
1,000 feet; lengths over 50 feet but not exceeding 60, 
$50 per 1,000 feet; creosoted, $5 additional. 


* * * 


In their latest wood circular Farnworth & Jardine, 
timber brokers at Liverpool, England, have the fol- 
lowing to say regarding American hardwoods on the 
British market: ‘Prices have weakened, but can rea- 
sonably be expected to recover with anticipated re- 
duced imports, and present low rate of exchange. A 
portion of the national hardwood stock will, in all 
probability, be offered by the brokers at public auction 
shortly.” C. Leary & Co., of London, describe the 
market situation in their latest report as follows: 

AMERICAN WALNUT: Logs and lumber—There is no 
demand for logs, and the Government stock of lumber 
is ample for present requirements. 

AMERICAN OAK: Lumber, quartered—Continues in 
strong request, and values have further appreciated. 
Plain—There is not much call for planks. tocks of 
boards are somewhat heavy and the consumption is 
limited, so that prices are somewhat easier, 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD (POPLAR): Lumber—Panel 
and No. 1 grade is selling readily at advancing rates. 
Ordinary firsts and seconds would do well, but the de- 
mand for the lower grades shows no improvement, 

AMERICAN GUM—Consignments can not be recom- 
mended, as heavy shipments have recently come to 
hand and the market is overstocked, especially with 
hazel pine. 

AMERICAN ASH—There is a fair inquiry for 1-inch 
boards, both in firsts and seconds and No. 1 common, 
but for thicker lumber the demand is restricted. 

* * a 


The west Coast export situation is gradually improv- 
ing, altho the high freights, scarcity of tonnage and 
foreign exchange rates are adverse. Shipping board 
vessels will be released in greater numbers for the 
lumber trade in the future. Some large cargoes of fir 
lumber are being loaded in the Northwest for the 
Oriental markets. Redwood export business is looking 
up decidedly. Numerous inquiries have been received 
by the Redwood Export Co. for redwood ties and 
two small orders have been placed for the west coast 
of South America. A European tie inquiry for more 
than 200,000,000 feet has been received, but whether 
it is bona fide or just a “feeler” is not known. The 
United Kingdom market for clear redwood has become 
quite active and three parcels, aggregating 600,000 
feet, have been sold for shipment within the next 
sixty days. The west coast is also making inquiries 
for clears. So the outlook is encouraging. The cur- 
rent freight circular of the Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific coast quotes the following rates on lum- 
ber from the Coast: From Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco, $8.50 per thousand; to other California ports, 
$10; Hawaiian Islands, $17; Auckland, Wellington, 
Lyttleton, Dunedin or Sydney, $37.50 to $40; Mel- 
bourne or Adelaide, $42.50 to $45; Valparaiso or 
Callao, $37.50; Cape Town or other South African 
ports, $55. 

. * * 


During the last few days the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co, has booked orders for about 25,000,- 
000 feet of fir for delivery in China from mills on the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers and in the Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor districts. A little more than 
half of the quantity of lumber is to go from Columbia 
River ports. W. J. Kuhl, who manages the Portland 
office of the company, has been busy for several weeks, 


shipping out samples of Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce 
and other lumber manufactured by the great number 
of mills represented by the company. These samples 
are going to the most distant corners of the globe with 
a view of extending the market for the Pacific coast 
lumber. In the meanwhile Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of 
Portland, are loading the American steamer Windber 
with 1,700,000 feet of fir lumber to be delivered in 
Japan. Several inquiries for lumber have been received 
in the Northwest from Cape Town, South Africa, while 
G. W. Gates & Co. recently chartered the sailing ship 
Hesperin to carry 2,000,000 feet of lumber from Port- 
land to Durban, South Africa. This will be the first 
cargo of lumber to be set afloat from this port for that 
destination for many months. 
* o s 

It has been officially announced at Seattle that the 
shipping board’s European line from Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River, operated by Williams-Dimond 
Co., will take up to a total of 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
per vessel, divided equally between Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River. Former shipments were limited 
to 300,000 feet. The motorship Kirketind, which will 
take Douglas fir to Basra, on the Persian Gulf, will 
begin loading 2,000,000 feet at the Canal Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Oct. 15. The Canal Lumber Co. will load 
1,000,000 feet of lumber on the Yoko Maru for Japan. 
A notable departure from Seattle was made last week 
when the schooner Georgette sailed direct for Alex- 
andria, Egypt, lumber laden. She took on her cargo, 
consisting of 1,000,000 feet of rough merchantable 
Douglas fir consigned to the British Government at 
Alexandria at the Canal Lumber Co. This is the first 
shipment of Washington lumber to that destination. 

* * * 


Exportation from British Columbia is severely handi- 
capped by the scarcity of bottoms. It is reported that 
little progress has as yet been made on the shipment of 
an order for 70,000,000 feet for the United Kingdom, 
which was placed in British Columbia several months 
ago. Northern shippers, however, expect some relief 
from the big fleet of wooden steamers which is being 
built for the French Government. ‘There are in this 
fleet twenty ships with a capacity of 1,500,000 feet 
each and twenty of 550,000 each. 





Export News from a Southern Port 


ORANGE, Tex., Sept. 29.—Lumber export conditions 
are not satisfactory, owing to the exchange situation. 
With the English pound sterling fluctuating in value as 
it has lately it is hard for the mills to figure what a 
cargo should be priced at in order that they may come 
out clear on it. Just at this time the drop in the 
quoted value of the pound sterling has added just 
about $2 a thousand feet to the price charged for 
stuff billed to the United Kingdom. However, this 
constitutes only one of the restrictions on the export 
trade; lack of bottoms is the other, altho this is 
rapidly being remedied, and local exporters believe they 
will from now on get all the tonnage they want to 
carry their cargoes across the big pond. 

There have lately been a number of inquiries from 
exporters who desire cargoes for South African deliv- 
ery, but, so far, only one cargo of this nature has 
developed in this section. The big schooner Daisy 
Farlin, just out of dry dock at Mobile, docked here 
yesterday and will take on 350,000 feet from the Miller- 
Link Lumber Co. for Algiers. 

The barkentine City of Lafayette has taken two 
cargoes of 1,500,000 feet each to Italy since the armis- 
tice was signed and is expected back here for another 
shortly. It was built here by the International Ship 
Building Co., which a few days ago launched the 
eleventh vessel of its type which it has built here, ship 
Nos. 12 and 13, the last of its contract with the Italian 
Government, being now on the ways and nearing com- 
pletion, 

Little business with Europe proper has developed 
here since the armistice and little is expected to develop 
until the peace treaty has been ratified by Congress. 
The South American and West Indian trade is picking 
up and that to Mexico continues brisk, despite the 
chaotic conditions prevailing there. 

Two big steamships, the Col. Bowie and the Thomas 
L. Wand, have been plying regularly between here and 
Tampico for months; the Wand was sunk and fourteen 
of her crew lost in the recent hurricane. The schooner 
Doane, loaded with nearly 1,000,000 feet, sailed from 
here a few days ago for Mexican ports, and the 
schooner Rosalie, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s 
fleet, is expected off the ways in a day or two to load 
at one of that company’s mills with a cargo for Mexico. 

The steamship Oneco, which put into Mobile harbor 
during the recent hurricane, is expected here any day 
and will take on a cargo of Genoa prime and merchant- 
able stock for delivery to a United Kingdom port. 

The export business at Orange will be greatly stimu- 
lated when the municipal docks have been completed. 
These docks are situated south of the city on a strip 
of land given the city by a patriotic firm interested in 
the development of the export business of this city. 
Orange was deeded seventy-five acres outright and a 
channel 4,000 feet in length. The city has all of the 
west side of the channel and seventy-five acres on which 
to erect warehouses, wharves etc. The Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. owns all the land on the east side of 
the channel and will develop there a great export plant 
for the handling of its lumber and timber cargoes to 
foreign lands. 

The city has started work on the erection of its 
docks and warehouses and the extension of the wharves 
built on the site when it was first deeded to the city. 
The big lumber concern is now having its plans drawn 
and estimates prepared and will shortly begin the im- 
provement of its side of the long channel. The docks 
will accommodate ten big ocean going vessels at one 
time when they have finally been completed. 

At present virtually all the big vessels are loaded 
either at the long wharf of the Gulf Coast Lines just 
below the turning sin in the heart of the city or at 
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the private docks of the Miller-Link and Lutcher & 
Moore lumber companies. 





August Exports Show Increase 


The decline in the United States export trade indi- 
cated by the July figures did not continue in August, 
according to a statement just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce.. 

Exports during August amounted to $76,000,000 
more than in July, being valued at $646,000,000. In 
August last year the total was $527,000,000. For the 
eight months ended with August exports were valued 
at $5,275,000,000, against $4,009,000,000 for the corre- 
sponding months in 1918. 

August imports amounted to $308,000,000, a de- 
crease of $35,000,000 as compared with July but a 
gain over the $273,000,000 recorded in 1918. For the 
eight months ended with August imports increased 
. from $2,061,000,000 in 1918 to $2,263,000,000 in 1919. 


Wood Exports for July 


As judged from statistics furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, July was a fairly active month in 
exporting wood and products of wood. The value of 
wood and products of wood, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, exported during July was $9,775,558 
as compared with $7,711,305 for the same month of 
1918. The seven months ended with July give the total 
value of wood products exported as $70,074,128 com- 
pared with $50,052,050 and $36,009,891 for the same 
period of 1918 and 1917, respectively. 

In July of this year slightly more than 16,250,000 
feet of oak was exported, the value being $1,187,715. 
The United Kingdom was by far the heaviest purchaser, 
over 10,000,000 feet going to that country. Exporta- 
tion of Douglas fr was not so heavy, slightly more 
than 11,000,000 feet going forward valued at $352,576. 
China was the best customer for fir, the second in the 
list being Canada. Longleaf southern pine was ex- 
ported to the value of $1,269,130, the total footage 
being $32,739,000 feet. Argentina was by far the best 
customer, taking up something over 9,000,000 feet, 
and was followed by Cuba, which took 7,491,000 feet. 
The third best customer was the United Kingdom, 
which took 6,321,000 feet. 

During July the value of wood and products of wood 
imported into the United States was $10,229,305. A 
good part of this total consisted of wood pulp, tho 
from the fact that $3,719,443 worth of “boards, planks 
and other sawed lumber’’ was imported it may be seen 
that considerable quantities of lumber came into this 





country. This does not include cabinet woods, mahog- 
any, cedar and several other kinds. In addition to the 
above, 106,816,000 lath to the value of $381,847 and 
452,295,000 shingles valued at $718,485 were imported. 

During July, the average export price on wood or 
forest products was $51.60 compared with an average 
of $46 for the preceding month. 





Foreign Trade Notes 


Before the war there were no branches of American 
banks in Belgium, but within the last five months the 
following have established themselves in Brussels: The 
American Foreign Banking Corporation of New York, 
the Guaranty Trust Co, of New York and the National 
City Bank of New York. The latter institution has 
opened a branch also in Antwerp. All these banking 
establishmemts are organized and equipped primarily 
to assist in developing commercial relations between 
the United States and Belgium. 


Prior to the war the small export trade to Europe 
in Queensland (Australia) timbers was virtually a 
monopoly of the Germans. They had acquired a just 
estimation of the beauty and value of silky oak, bean 
tree and maple, and eagerly exploited them. Now it 
is reported that the French are taking steps to take up 
and develop the trade which their enemies were forced 
to abandon. The woods are employed mostly for furni- 
ture and have easily worked qualities which the French 
wood carver will delight in. 


France is in the timber export business again, un- 
believable as it may sound to many American ship- 
pers; but advices from south Wales say that imports 
of foreign mining timber are heavy, with larger sup- 
plies coming from France and a good number of sailing 
vessels having entered this Franco-Welsh trade. Sup- 
plies from Portugal and Spain continue slow and there 
have been no receipts from Newfoundland for some 
time. Regular supplies of pit props are coming for- 
ward from the Gulf of Bothnia, however, and between 
this and the French sources the Welsh collieries are 
well supplied with props and mining timber. 


The Department of Commerce is in receipt of ad- 
vices from China stating that after Oct. 30 the Chinese 
Maritime Customs will not pass a cargo unless it is 
accompanied by invoices and other documents. The 
American Chamber of Commerce in China asks that 
this information be given the widest publicity and 
that American exporters be urged to mail invoices so 
that they may arrive with the cargo, thereby avoid- 
ing serious criticism of American trade methods. 





LUMBER HAPPENINGS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 27.—With a fair amount of 
new orders coming in and plenty of old orders on the 
books to be taken care of, some of the Inland Empire 
mills are delayed by the shortage of cars. However, 
assurances have been received from Washington, D. C., 
that this will be remedied as soon as possible. There 
is still a shortage of stocks and the mills are doing all 
that is possible to turn out more lumber. “The stock 
shortage is about as bad as the car shortage,” stated 
L. A. Baker, of the St. Maries Lumber Co. “But in 
spite of the handicaps there is a fair amount of busi- 
ness and things are coming along nicely.” 

The Phoenix Lumber Co. this week put another 
shift to work in the local mill. 3usiness has in- 
creased so that it will be necessary to burn the mid- 
night oil, according to C, E. Soderberg, of the Phoenix 
office. 

A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Chicago, was here this week. He has gone on to the 
Coast cities and is expected to stop here again on his 
way home. 

William Schuette, a large lumber wholesaler of New 
York, stopped off in Spokane this week on his way to 
Puget Sound points. He visited several of the Spokane 
lumbermen, conferring with them on the lumber out- 
look for the coming year. 

Orrin 8. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., 
is on an eastern trip and will be gone until the middle 
of November. He is in Minneapolis this week. 

Maj. F. W. Horstkotte, who had charge of the con- 
struction of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s big 
lumber mill at Bonner, Mont., is already at work build- 
ing a three-band sawmill for the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., at McCloud, Calif. Maj. Horstkotte main- 
tains an office in Spokane, . but is out of the city on 
construction work a great deal of the time. 

Thomas J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., spent some time at Potlatch, Idaho, this week 
in conference with officials of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co. 

Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager for the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., reports business coming along nicely, 
with a fair amount of new business on the books. 

Considerable interest is being shown among loggers 
and lumbermen of the Inland Empire in the Pacific 
Logging Congress, which meets in Portland Oct. 8-11 
and which includes a-trip to the big sawmills at 
Bend, Ore. 


Large Savings Available for Building 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 27.—‘“Because of the re- 
striction in the building field, many of the savings 
and loan companies of the State of Washington have 
had to turn away hundreds of subscribers,” declares 
James Leghorn, of the State bureau of inspection. 
“The people are saving their money as never before 
and it is difficult for the loan associations to. place 
all the money subscribed,” said Mr. Leghorn. ‘This is 
due to the fact that because of the high cost of labor 
ewok building material, construction work has slack- 
ened.’ 


The number of persons who have started savings 
accounts in loan associations in Washington increased 
by 7,521 persons from 1918 to 1919. 





Copper Company’s Sawmill Starts Up 


MISSOULA, Mont., Sept. 27.—The machinery in the 
new three-band sawmill of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.’s lumber department turned for the first time 
on Tuesday of this week. The new mill replaces the 
one at Bonner, near here, which burned on Jan, 17 
with a loss of half a million dollars. The mill will be 
ready to run at its full capacity about Oct. 1. The 
old mill was built thirty-four years ago and was 
reconstructed in 1898. The mill was planned under 
the direction of the Kenneth Ross and the construc- 
tion was in charge of Maj. F. W. Horstkotte, of 
Spokane, who took charge immediately upon his re- 
turn from France. The company has been doing con- 
siderable logging all year and now has on hand about 
30,000,000 feet of logs. 


Plan Log Spur to Tap Canadian Tract 


Lissy, Mont., Sept. 27.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. wants to build a branch line into Lincoln 
County, the intention being to extend a logging spur 
of the line that now ends on the other side of the 
boundary, northwest of the Yaak post office. Officials 
of the railway company have written to the office of 
the local forester to find out what steps are necessary 
to secure a right of way, according to Supervisor 
Glenn Smith. 

The loop into the United States is made necessary 
by the desire to open up a fine supply of timber on the 
main fork, north of the boundary. The only way a 
railroad can be constructed to tap this timber is by 
following the water grade. An engineering crew is 
already at work surveying the line. 





Returns from War Hospital Service 

Boise, IpAHoO, Sept. 27.—Everett Barton is again in 
charge as assistant superintendent of the big saw- 
mill plant of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co, at 
Emmett, near here, after an absence of nearly a year 
in the hospital service of the Government in the Great 
War. He was given a rousing welcome by his many 
friends, who are glad to see him back again. 


Will Put in Seven Camps This Winter 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Sept. 27.—The Humbird Lumber 
Co., having mills here and at Kootenai and Newport, 
will engage in logging operations on a larger scale 
during the coming winter than ever before. Seven 
separate logging camps are to be operated in Bonner 
County, employing between six hundred and seven hun- 
dred men. Four of these camps will be located in the 
Priest River Valley, the logs to be driven down the 
Priest and Pend Oreille rivers to the Newport mill. 
The other three camps will be located in the Pack 
River Valley and the logs transported over the com- 
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pany’s own railroad lines to the mills at Sandpoint 
and Kootenai. 


Buys Stand of Post and Pole Cedar 

Ione, WaSH., Sept. 27.—The Lost Creek Cedar Co., 
of Ione, has purchased from Ray Burlingame what is 
considered one of the finest tracts of standing cedar 
in this part of the country. The property is known 
as the Cedar Creek property, located about five miles 
from Ione, and is estimated to have about 3,000,000 
posts and 10,000 poles of cedar. The Ohio Match Co. 
had previously purchased the pine on this land and is 
building a road to it now and will erect a mill there 
as soon as arrangements can be made. 





Forester Heads Timber Department 


MISSOULA, Monvt., Sept. 27.—Roscoe Haines, for the 
last twelve years with the Forest Service in this dis- 
trict, will take charge of the timber department of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s lumber operations on 
Oct. 15, according to announcement here this week. 
Mr. Haines for the last few years has been supervisor 
of the St. Joe forest, with headquarters at St. Maries, 
Idaho. For his new work he will make his headquar- 
ters at Missoula. He is one of the best known Forest 
Service officials in the Northwest. 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 











The Milton Lumber Co. ) 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Shores VCllow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TRUCK OPERATION 





An Old Chassis Makes a Good Trailer—Pneumatic Tires Give Better Traction— 
Does Not Like Cost of Upkeep 





TRAILER MADE FROM OLD TRUCK 


Moore & Moore (inc.), of Waterloo, fowa, have been 
operating trucks for a year. The company besides its 
complete yard at Waterloo also operates yards at 
Mason City, Sexton and St. Benedict, Iowa. The 
accompanying illustration shows a 2-ton Dart truck 
loaded with 3,322 feet of 6-inch shiplap and a home- 
made trailer, built of the remnants of an old truck, 
loaded with 3,070 feet of the same stock. This spring 
the company replaced all of its old truck equipment 
with new trucks and took the chassis of an old truck 
and made it into the trailer shown in the illustration. 
S. D. Moore, of the company, says that it is making a 
very good trailer. ° 


In speaking of motor truck equipment, Mr. Moore 
told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a very interesting 
incident which occurred at the time the company pur- 
chased its first truck equipment. Mr. Moore came to 
Chicago with his mind fully made up to buy a certain 
type of truck extensively advertised at that time and 
one which today has a very high reputation. He called 
upon the salesman of the company and this salesman so 
fully impressed upon Mr. Moore’s mind the desirability 
of having a chain driven truck that today he considers 
the chain drive truck the best. The amusing part of 
the incident, however, is that when Mr. Moore got 
back to Waterloo he found the latest catalog of the 
truck company on his desk and with it the announce- 
ment that it had ceased to make a chain drive truck 
and that it had decided to manufacture worm drive 
trucks. The salesman so thoroly convinced Mr. Moore 
of the desirability of the chain drive type that he 
turned around and bought another make of truck of the 
chain drive type. 

In commenting upon the accompanying illustration, 
Mr. Moore said: “You will note that the truck is 


cases that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has come across 
where lumbermen are not satisfied with truck opera- 
tion. In this case the dissatisfaction arises not from 
the work the trucks will do but from the fact that it is 
difficult to keep them in proper repair. It seems rea- 
sonable to conclude, therefore, that this is largely 
due to the inefficiency of the drivers. A driver should 
be able to make minor repairs to a truck and to tell 
when it is necessary to have the truck repaired to pre- 
vent a minor breakdown from developing into a major 
trouble. It will save time and money if the trucks 
are carefully gone over once a week to see if anything 
is broken, and in a place the size of Salt Lake it would 
be easy to get a man from a service station to do this. 
In fact, most of the prominent truck manufacturers 
now have field men who make regular visits to inspect 
trucks and see that they are running correctly. 

Trucks do need gasoline and gasoline costs money. 
Gasoline is not the only fuel that can be used in motor 
trucks, however. A number of lumber companies, par- 
ticularly in California, are burning distillate in place 
of gasoline and find the substitute very satisfactory. 
One company reports a saving of 40 percent on the 
former gasoline cost. The use of distillate does not 
mean that any costly changes will have to be made in 
a truck and where it is possible to obtain distillate it 
is marketed in the same manner that gasoline is dis- 
tributed. 

The public has been educated to expect truck deliv- 
ery, which means of course quick, efficient delivery, and 
sometimes it may appear that this is a rather wasteful 
modern improvement. On the other hand, it would be 
possible to conduct business today on a much cheaper 
plane that it is being conducted, but there are not 
many lumbermen who would consider so doing. For 
example, years ago a shed for a retail lumber company 
was an almost unheard of thing, yet such a modern 

















2-TON DART TRUCK AND HOME MADE TRAILER 


equipped with pneumatic tires. This is our first expe- 
rience with these tires and we are trying them out, 
especially on country hauling. They have not been in 
use long enough to make comparative cost records, but 
experience already shows that we gain a great deal in 
time and get much better traction on soft roads. We 
have in fact never found it necessary to put on a 
chain.” 





A CANDID OPINION OF TRUCK WORTH 


We have been using trucks for the last three years 
and have just been looking for someone that we could 
unburden our grief to. We are frank to say that our 
experience with trucks has been very unsatisfactory. 
Possibly a great deal of this is due to inefficient help 
we have had during the last two years, but the fact 
remains that it is costing us double to deliver with the 
trucks than it did with teams. You may say then, 
why not deliver your lumber by teams? Our answer 
to that is that the public has been educated to the 
use of trucks and quick delivery, and as all our com- 
petitors are using trucks it compels us to do likewise, 
even if we do not like it. 

We believe that any one who takes the trouble to 
figure his expenses and up-keep of delivering lumber 
in a radius of two or three miles will find he can de- 
liver much cheaper by teams. If deliveries were being 
made a longer, distance, say eight or ten miles with a 
fixed load, we believe a truck might be cheaper, but 
for the average delivery from a city lumber yard a 
short distance we have found teams much cheaper. 
The principal cause of this we have found to be the 
high price of gasoline and the enormous repair bills on 
trucks, besides being out of the use of trucks while in 
the shop and at a time when they are most needed; 
while, on the other hand, with the teams you can 
always depend and can figure ahead just what they 
will do and know when you send them out that they 
are coming back about a certain time, while this is all 
guess work with the truck, 

You have asked us for our candid opinion, which 
we are giving you. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received the above let- 


ter from C. E. Murphy, manager of the Utah Lumber 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. This is one of the few 


LOADED WITH 6,392 FEET OF 6-INCH SHIPLAP 


and expensive improvement today is an absolutely 
necessary adjunct to a retail business. The average 
business man might dress in overalls and a cotton 
shirt. Such clothing would probably last as long as 
that ordinarily worn and would certainly be much 
cheaper, but there are few business men who would 
consider this a worth while saving of money. The 
point is that trucks dress up a business just as clothes 
dress up a man. It is worth a good deal to be well 
dressed, for a man or for a business.—EDITOR. ] 
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Buffalo motor truck dealers have formed an asso- 
ciation which they expect to make very elaborate 
when completed. The plan is to cover from fifty to 
seventy-five miles and divide the territory into about 
eight sections for ease in handling. Twenty distribu- 
ters entered an educational tour, which was held during 
the week of Sept. 22 to 27, with moving picture shows 
in various towns. The organization carried a band and 
meetings were held with addresses by prominent agri- 
culturalists and good roads men. 





One lumber company has been using a 
truck for seven years and reports that to- 
day it is in good condition. It may last 
seven years more. The motor truck depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would like to learn what lumber company 
in the United States has in use the oldest 
truck and also what company purchased the 
first truck. Those who feel that they can 
qualify in either case, please write to the 
motor truck department. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 30.—The Falls cities are becoming an impor- 
tant veneer and panel manufacturing center, with a 
number of companies entering the musical instrument 
cabinet manufacturing business in a large way. The 
Falls cities—Louisville, New Albany and Jeffersonville 
—today are known as being large manufacturers of 
talking machine cabinets, and there has been a re- 
markable increase in the production of veneers and 
panels in the city during the last three years. Old 
plants are being enlarged and new ones are being 
constantly added. 

In the hardwood trade business is very active, there 
being an excellent demand for quartered and plain 
oak, while gum, ash and hickory are all active. Ma- 
hogany and walnut sell freely and there is a very 
active demand for veneers. Inquiries are holding. up 
nicely and orders are coming in rapidly. Shipments 
are being held back somewhat by car shortage and the 
traffic outlook is not bright. Several concerns report 
that they are selling lumber faster than they can pro- 
duce and ship it and at top prices. The market is 
firm and no slump is looked for before the first of the 
year at the earliest. 

Logs are moving in freely in the Louisville district, 
mills in some cases operating day and night and re- 
porting that they are having difficulty in keeping clear 
of the log supply, which is coming in faster than it 
can be cared for. Some companies operating in the 
far South still complain of log shortages, however. 

Tom J. Christian, who for the last three years has 
been sales manager of the Wood-Mosaic Co.’s main 
office at New Albany, Ind., recently resigned to go 
with the Fullerton-Powell Co., South Bend, Ind. His 
successor has not been named as yet and will not be 
named until W. A. MacLean, president of the com- 
pany, returns from a six weeks’ fishing. trip into 
Canada, he being expected back about Oct. 10. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Sept. 29.—That there should be almost an unlimited 
demand for lumber with a corresponding strength in 
prices is indicated by the ever increasing demand for 
houses. This need is not confined to the large indus- 
trial cities but is also true of the smaller towns in 
Michigan. Hardly a town of any consequence in the 
State but what is now confronted by this housing 
problem and is endeavoring to work out a solution 
thru the formation of building and financing corpora- 
tions. These are largely of the coéperative and com- 
munity character in which civic patriotism plays as 
important a part as possible profits from investment. 
All this shows that Michigan will have a _ record- 
breaking campaign of building during the fall and 
winter and next year, Most of the houses are of frame 
construction and lumber dealers are preparing to 
handle the rush of business which has been felt for 
some time. In Lansing there is an unusual amount of 
home building being carried on, but despite the activity 
it is not possible to keep up with the demand. 

The Lansing Silo Co. has purchased a new site on the 
north side of the city and will erect a factory building 
100 by 200 feet, an office structure and lumber storage 
sheds built along the railroad sidings. It is expected 
to have the plant completed by early spring when the 
rush season begins. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 29.—The hardwood market is steady at about 
the same level as recently. Readjustments that were 
rendered necessary by the erratic fluctuations that 
characterized the situation some weeks ago have been 
about completed and “stability” is the word used by 
lumber interests in describing the present position of 
the market. Decreased output, incident to car short- 
age, is one of the conspicuous features of the situation 
at the moment. Stocks are generally light, especially 
in the higher grades, and it is almost impossible to 
secure some items in firsts and seconds. 

There is still a pronounced shortage of cars for 
log loading, and lumber interests, working thru the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, ave striving to 
secure a larger distribution of flat cars and open top 
equipment. Some relief has been experienced on the 
Frisco system and on the Texas & Pacific, but, gener- 
ally speaking, hardwood production is being interfered 
with to a material extent by lack of cars for trans- 
porting logs to the mills, 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has se- 
cured a hearing for Sept. 30 at Washington, D. C., in 
the case involving proposed advances of 1 to 4 cents 
a hundred pounds in rates on hardwood lumber and 
forest products from points in Arkansas and from 
Memphis to destinations in northern, eastern and west- 
ern consuming territories. The association will con- 
tend that the proposed advances are unreasonable and 
unjust and that they should not be maintained, 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is in Milwau- 
kee, where he is attending the preliminary meeting of 
lumbermen with officials of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. to discuss the forest industries question- 
naire. The following meetings are scheduled under the 
auspices of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association: Cincinnati, Hotel Sinton, Oct. 20-21; 
Memphis, Hotel Gayoso, Oct. 27-28; New Orleans, La., 
Nov. 4-5; Asheville, N. C., Langren Hotel, Nov. 12-17. 
J. M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the association, 
left tonight for New Orleans to attend the monthly 
meeting ef the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

B. F. McCamey, assistant to J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager ‘of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, will leave Memphis Thursday evening for 
New Orleans to relieve A. C. Bowen, district manager 


of this organization, who will be absent about two 
weeks. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has purchased four sawmills in Dyer 
County, West Tennessee, and will establish an addi- 
tional one at Dyersburg. It has already leased the 
site of the old Dyersburg Cypress Co. for this pur- 
pose. Charles C. Crane, it is announced, will be man- 
ager at that point. 

Among the prominent visitors to Memphis during 
the last few days were Phil A. Ryan, of the Phil A. 
Ryan Lumber Co.; Phil Gilbert, of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., and B. F. Dulweber, of the Kraetzer 
Cured Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss. 

Owing to the rise in the Mississippi during the last 
few days there is now enough water in the canal lead- 
ing into Wolf River to enable sawmills on the latter 
stream to bring in logs by water. This rise came just 
in time to prevent these mills from having to close 
down for lack of timber, especially those wholly de- 
pendent on water transportation. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 29.—There has been no decline in prices of 
hardwood lumber during the last week or ten days, 
altho there is a feeling on the part of the manufac- 
turers that prices will not go much higher. The de 
mand for the best grades of hardwoods is strong and 
many of the stocks still are scarce. Quartered white 
oak especially is in strong demand, as well as plain 
white oak. Sawmills are being operated fairly well 
on time and indications point to a brisk trade the 
balance of the year. The various wood consuming 
plants are being operated on steady time and furni- 
ture and chair factories especially are busy. Veneer 
manufacturers report a good, steady trade and .prac- 
tically all the big veneer mills of southern Indiana 
have been operated on steady time all season, The 
retail lumber trade is keeping pace with the wholesale 
trade and sash and door men report a very nice out of 
town trade. Logs continue to come in freely and many 
of the mills hope to have a liberal stock laid in for 
winter. Logs are rather high and manufacturers say 
they do not look for any drop in price for some time to 


: MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 29.—Lumber shipments by water were retarded 
somewhat this week by rough weather, altho great 
activity continues and much lumber is being shipped 
by water and rail. Owing to the scarcity of cars, due 
to grain movement, the Sawyer-Goodman Co. has been 
obliged to make shipments of lumber by express. 

The Republic Lumber Co. which recently removed to 
Marinette from Chicago, having purchased the Brown- 
Mitcheson plant, has leased a part of the dockage and 
yard of the N. Ludington Co., whose mill is not operat- 
ing now, for a receiving point for stock. Several 
million feet of lumber is now on the way here. 

George A. Mitcheson, jr., who recently went to Ala- 
bama to take a position with a lumber concern there, 
was not satisfied with conditions there, hence did not 
remain. He is now with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
in Miuneapolis, having a position in the sales depart- 
ment. He was formerly associated with his father, 
G. A. Mitcheson, of the Brown-Mitcheson company 
here, who operated an electrical sawmill and a large 
box plant, both of which, with land holdings, were 
recently disposed of. ; 

The Hamilton-Merryman Lumber Co. has sold a 
4,700-acre tract of cut-over land in the Pine Creek 
district near Iron Mountain, Mich., to western sheep 
men for grazing purposes. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 30.—With the exception of quartered oak, 
which has shown a slight weakness, prices on all 
grades and varieties of lumber on the Milwaukee mar- 
ket are holding firm and strong. The demand has 
not been quite as brisk as in weeks past, which is 
accounted for by the fact that consumers are still in 
doubt as to how the steel strike will affect industry 
in general. 

The same conditions that manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of lumber had. to contend with for the last 
several months continue to prevail—scarcity, high 
cost and imposing demands of labor; the depletion of 
stocks, and the shortage of shipping facilities, which 
again have assumed a very serious aspect. Despite all 
these embarrassments the outlook in the lumber in- 
dustry is very bright. Consumers are placing orders 
for next year’s delivery, particularly so in the furni- 
ture and fine wood products industries, which report 
their outputs sold well into next year. 

With weather most favorable for outside operations 
building projects in Milwaukee continue on an un- 
precedented scale. The total for the first nine months 
of 1919 has already exceeded the 1912 record of $14,- 
000,000. The bulk of this huge total is for the erec- 
tion of homes, largely frame dwellings. 

J. J. Bonneau, of New York, was in Crandon, Wis., 
completing negotiations for a contract with W. H. 
Brigham for seven carloads of Wisconsin birdseye 
maple, to be sent to New York for shipment to France, 
where, Mr. Bonneau says, it is prized as highly as we 
prize mahogany. 

George Quayle, formerly resident of Bayfield and 
prominent in Wisconsin lumber circles, is now located 
in Portland, Ore., as secretary of the Oregon State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Quayle was formerly 
assistant manager of the Pike Lumber Co., and later 
assumed charge of lumbering operations in the Bahama 
Islands for the Red Cliff Lumber Co. 

The Racine Rubber Co., of Racine, Wis., has bought 
a 60-acre tract of land near its plant and will im- 





Tt best place to buy 

lumber today is 
where you can get both 
quality and service. If 
you are not now get- 
ting them, it's up to 
you to get in touch with 
us for anything in yard 
stock. 











Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Our lumber has a char- 
acter of its own, is per- 
fectly milled, uniformly 
graded and offers deal- 
ers the best buy on the 
East Coast. Your cus- 
tomers will be delighted 
with the natural quali- 
ties of this lumber. Give 
it a trial today. 
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F. L. SANFORD 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manu factu rers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 


Cc. W. BODGE 


404 Prudential Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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J, A. DENNY, J. Ben Keegy. 


President. cretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


mediately start erecting 500 modern homes, duplex 
style, to be sold at cost to its employees. It is esti- 
mated that about 200 of these homes will be ready for 
occupancy by Dec. 15. The investment will range 
well over $1,000,000. : 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 30.—With the strike situation still unsettled 
there is little change in the lumber market from the 
conditions that prevailed last week. Altho the busi- 
ness between wholesaler and retailer has diminished 
perceptibly the tone of the market is said to be satis- 
factory under the circumstances and both are marking 
time until a settlement is reached. It is generally 
believed here that in another week buying will be 
improved. Building is progressing rapidly and it will 
be necessary to replenish stocks to, take care of the 
present demands. 

Wholesalers can not see any chance for a decline in 
prices but on the other hand they see no cause for 
much higher figures for the rest of the season. Re- 
tail business is holding up well and collections are 
good in all retail lines. 

A new company organized to assist in the whole- 
sale production of homes for Detroit is the Citizens 
Building & Realty Co. and is capitalized at $1,000,- 
000. The corporation’s plan is to build homes on the 
quantity production basis and sell them to the indi- 
vidual cheaper than he can erect a similar home, 

The border cities are coping with a house shortage 
as large in proportion as that of Detroit on the other 
side of the river. Every effort is being made to pro- 
vide sufficient homes for the present population, who 
are living in tents and garages, before the winter 
months set in. The four cities along the Detroit 
River opposite Detroit have been granted loans un- 
der the government loan system approximating $1,- 
032,000 for the construction of 253 houses distributed 
as follows: Windsor, 150; Walkerville, 65; Ford 
City, 30, and Sandwich, 13. The building outlook 
has been much improved during the last fortnight and 
the housing commissioners for the four cities believe 
the situation is pretty well in hand. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 1.—Building permits for last week numbered 
111, with 47 frame dwellings. The total costs were 
fully up to the average for the season, being $361,200. 
The cost of permits for September will be more than 
double that for the same month last year. Among 
the plans filed last week was one for a splendid new 
home to be built on Delaware avenue by George F. 
Rand, of the Marine Trust Co., at a cost of $150,000. 

Three large industrial plants here have had a strike 
on for the last week and have closed down until such 
time as the employees decide to return to work. The 
employers are strongly opposed to the closed shop, 
which is the point at issue. All three plants are pay- 
ing high wages. They are the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
the Donner Steel Co. and the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 

Capt. H. M. Jones, who is a son in law of Millard 
S. Burns, of Palen & Burns, reports active business in 
heavy logging on Jackson Bay, in British Columbia. 
He is a member of the Lapan Logging Co., which cuts 
logs in the heavy timber and ships them to Vancouver, 
B.C. This is a typical backwoods lumber camp, where 
he is located in a shack, far removed from the outer 
world. 

Davenport & Ridley have filed with the bureau of 
buildings plans for the erection of a new planing mill 
at their yard, 1128 Seneca Street. The plant is needed 
on account of a growing business in crating lumber. 


The failure of the steel strike to accomplish all it 
has undertaken appears to have held up the proposed 
strike of lake vessel unions. The men seem to be 
willing to strike if there is a chance for success, but 
they do not want to take chances that are no better 
than has been the case with the others. A strike 
would not seriously harm the lake lumber trade, as 
there is not much doing at present. Some of the lum- 
bermen report, however, that the cars are much more 
plentiful from the South than from the Wisconsin and 
other lake districts. ‘The lack of cars in the latter 
territory is due largely to the beginning of the grain 
movement, which is always heavy during the latter 


portion of the year. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—The fir industry con- 
tinues to present extraordinary features. Perhaps 
the most significant is that the buyer who requires 
lumber seems to be willing to pay any price in or- 
der to fill his requirements; but conversely the man 
who does not have an immediate, pressing need for 
lumber can not be induced to buy at all. 

While flooring, drop siding, ceiling and all other 
uppers are held at a heavy premium over discount 
sheet No. 6, it does not require very close inspec- 
tion to detect a tendency toward a softening of the 
market. It is a fact that for a number of items 
the demand still outruns the supply but the slacken- 
ing factor, if visible at all, applies to the general 
demand. If it increases to an appreciable degree 
the result will be a checking of production. A few 
mills have already closed for the season and others 
may suspend until after Jan. 1. Buying is from 
hand to mouth; yards will acquire only what stocks 
they can handle at once, for they will not stock 
up at present prices, since the outlay would repre- 
sent too heavy an investment. 


Actual Production Shows an Increase 


Yet production, as disclosed by the current baro- 
meter, is up a bit, showing a total of 81,941,983 
feet for 119 west Coast mills. Actual production 
is only 4.70 percent below normal, whereas a week 
ago the total was 6.60 percent below. This would 
seem to indicate that a few more orders are being 
offered and accepted. The car supply is tightening. 
Nevertheless during the week the rail trade showed 
107 more cars shipped than booked, reducing the 
total of unshipped cars to 8,118, the lowest in sev- 
eral months; but no doubt it is as large as the mills 
are willing to have on their books considering the 
present car supply. 


Mills Now Have Larger Stocks on Hand 


An authoritative report shows that stocks on hand 
at sixty-six west Coast mills Sept. 1 were about 61 
percent of normal, as compared with 56.76 percent 
Aug. 1. In flooring, 1x4 No. 2 vertical grain is 40.98 
percent of normal; ceiling, 5x4 No. 2 and better, 
59.02; drop siding, 1x6 No. 2 and better, 35.97; 
finish, 1x4 No. 2 and better 848, 21.31; 1x6, 13.46; 
dimension, in general, less than 50 percent of nor- 

mal. Stocks on hand Sept. 1 aggregated 370,322,- 
443 feet; the August cut was 195,752,456 feet, and 
August shipments 165,823,938 feet. 

The fir industry thruout is keeping a close and 
exact check on strike conditions east in anticipa- 
tion of what, for lack of a better term, may be 
called a ‘labor panic’’ within the next sixty days 
unless the contending forces reach some kind of an 
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agreement making for peace. Locally the open shop 
idea seems to be gaining ground, especially in view 
of the attitude of the striking building trades. Op: 
erations are proceeding on a number of structures. 


Expect Big Building and Railroad Demands 

The entire city is keyed up to the necessity of 
drastic action to cope with the housing problem, 
which with the opening of the wet season is becom- 
ing more acute than ever. One vf the events sched- 
uled for next week is a dinner under the auspices 


COAST SITUATION 


of the Associated Industries of Seattle, at which 
the guests of honor will be Stephen C. Mason, presi- 
dent, and J. Phillip Bird, general manager, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Lumber- 
men realize that the housing problem, from the 
broad national standpoint, is far from solution, and 
they are convinced that the demand for yard lum- 
ber next spring, in the absence of some financial up- 
heaval, will be greater than in the past. 

With the railroads returning to private owner- 
ship Dee, 31, there is an outlook for an opening 
of railroad business in timbers and car material. 
In attempting to forecast the future, the query is 
pertinent, that if during the last season a famine 
existed in yard lumber, what will the situation be 
next spring if the market is supported by an ab- 
normal volume of timber business? 


Receives Assurances of Better Car Supply 


A bulletin of the West Coast association 
gives an analysis of conditions making for car 
shortage in western Washington and western 
Oregon, showing that the situation has not im- 
proved and that lumber manufacturers are un- 
able to handle all their rail business, with little 
prospect of immediate relief. R. H. Aishton, 
regional director of the Railroad Administration, 
submits figures showing that early September re- 
corded an actual loss in the number of closed and 
open cars moving into west Coast territory. He 
gives assurances that efforts are being made to 
improve conditions. 


Volume of New Business Increasing Weekly 


Some mills as a result of the car shortage are 
not accepting new orders but are replenishing 
stocks. Total new business accepted by the mills 
during the week ended Sept. 20 was 55,801,466 feet, 
of which 42,000,000 was for rail delivery. The 
volume of new business offered is increasing every 
week. Demand is coming from domestic markets in 
the East and middle West, as well as from the ex- 
port trade. The volume of orders, cut and ship- 
ments at west Coast mills approximates that at 
southern pine mills, which always have been the 
heaviest producers. For the first thirty-seven weeks 
of the year the west Coast mills cut 2,396,151,814 
feet, compared with 2,618,410,317 feet for southern 
pine; shipments in the same period were 2,473,- 
934,868 feet for west Coast and 2,655,784,822 feet 
for southern pine; orders, 2,522,484,967 feet for 
west Coast and 2,589,062,858 for southern pine. 
Since the end of the war the Douglas fir mills have 
been getting a lot of business from the Atlantic 
seaboard and other eastern territory. As ships and 
cars become available, this business is sure to_in- 
crease. 





THE DEATH rate in cities is 21.6 percent greater 
than in the country districts, according to the latest 
5-year period covered by the last census. Conges- 
tion and insanitary housing cost many thousands 
of lives annually in the large cities. This needless 
wastage of human life can be stopped or lessened 
only by greatly increasing the supply of houses 
thruout the country. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 27.—Tacoma lumber manufacturers are strug- 
gling with the annual car shortage which threatens to 
be even more serious than usual. Lumbermen whose 
mills are located near the city estimate that they are 
getting scarcely 30 percent of their car requirements, 
while mills located in the outlying districts report 
that they can get no cars at all. No immediate relief 
is to be expected and it is probable that a number of 
mills will be forced to shut down for an indefinite 
period, as has already happened in the Grays Harbor 
district. The district south of Tacoma along the Ta- 
coma Eastern and between Puget Sound and the ocean 
is especially hard bit. 

A cargo of Douglas fir was shipped from Puget 
Sound to Baltimore this week by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and will be used by the company in the 
construction of the docks and buildings at the big 
wholesale yard planned for the sale of Pacific coast 
timber to the eastern market. Announcement of the 
shipment was made by George 8S. Long, of Tacoma, 
secretary of the Weyerhaeuser company. Mr. Long 
declared that the demand for Douglas fir on the At- 
lantic coast is extremely heavy and that the Baltimore 
yard, which will start business in April, will be able to 
dispose of all the material that the company’s Coast 
mills can ship. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has sold a large 
tract of logged off land at Clear Lake to a syndicate of 
southwestern Washington business men who plan the 
construction of an uptodate summer resort on the 
property. 

Twenty of the leading lumber manufacturers of Ta- 
coma met at the Tacoma Hotel Sept. 24 to discuss plans 
for increasing the influence of the Loyal Legion. Con- 
struction of a new building in Tacoma for the benefit 
of the legion was suggested. After a discussion it was 
decided to investigate further and take the matter up 
at a future meeting. 

The Kapowsin Lumber Co. has started work on the 
construction of a model office and recreation building 
at its Kapowsin plant. The building will be of the 
Swiss chalet type and will include a large dance hall 
and gymnasium for the employees of the mill, reading 
rooms and toilet facilities. The company offices will 
occupy half of the structure. 

W. L. McCormick, assistant secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has left for an eastern trip and 
will be gone for about two months. Mr. McCormick 
will represent the Tacoma lumber industry at the inter- 
national trade conference, which will be held in Oc- 
tober at Atlantic City. He will also act as a delegate 
from the Tacoma Commercial Club at the conference. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 27.—After an automobile trip of about 2,000 
miles, Mr. and Mrs, Charles A. Bean, of Denver, reached 
Seattle early this week, and after a brief stay proceeded 
to Bellingham and Vancouver, B. C. They have passed 
thru the white pine district of Wyoming, and the 
Douglas fir region of the Pacific Northwest, and on 
their return by way of Portland will go into the pine 
section of eastern Oregon. They have made the tour 
by easy stages, camping whenever they liked and stop- 
ping at hotels along the route, and so far they have 
been sixty days on the road. Mr. Bean represents the 
Interstate Lumber Co., of Denver, and is making the 
tour in order to renew mill connections. 

C. Carpenter, son of W. I. Carpenter, of Minne- 
apolis, was in Seattle during the week on his return to 
the Coast after a prolonged absence. He will take 
charge of the Everett office of the W. I. Carpenter Co. 
D. H. Carpenter, another son, wlil proceed to Minne- 
apolis. 

Active logging operations by the newly formed Wal- 
lace Timber Co. in Snohomish County have aroused the 
commercial organizations of Everett to the necessity of 
buying up some of the fine timber along the Cascade 
scenic highway, in order to preserve the natural 
beauties of that road. George Startup estimates that a 
strip of forest between Goldbar and Index, about 660 
feet wide on each side of the road, could be bought for 
$30,000. It would make an admirable park and camp- 
ing site. Similar action will be required along the 
Sunset Highway, between North Bend and Lake 
Kecheles, unless the scenic attractions of the route are 
to be destroyed. The timber belongs to the Weyer- 
haeusers. It is described by W. H. McCaughey, presi- 
dent of the McCaughey Mill Co., as one of the finest 
stands ever grown in the Pacific Northwest, consisting 
of mammoth fir and cedar, and running from 100,000 to 
200,000 feet to the acre. It is clean, high grade tim- 
ber thruout. A part of the timber near the lake has 
already been logged, transforming the tract into a 
barren, desolate looking region, and affording an idea 
of what may happen to this famous highway unless 
steps are taken to preserve the timber. 

I. N. Searle, of the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., operating a number of retail yards, is 
paying his first visit to fir territory. While in Seattle 
during the week he remarked that the farmers in his 
region are building much the same as in normal times, 
since they have ample bank accounts and are spending 
their money freely. He believes that the country 
yards in Nebraska are doing substantially 100 percent 
more business than a year ago. But there is a restric- 
tion of building operations in the cities, where condi- 
tions are vastly different. Mr. Searle is interested in 
the National Supply Co. on this visit to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will leave in a few 
days for an extended trip, during which he will visit 
Chicago, New York and Washington, D. C. 

W. J. Haynen, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export 
Co., left during the week for a tour which will take 


him to Chicago, Buffalo, New York and New Orleans. 

In the Lake Union basin there are more than forty 
wood ships awaiting sale by the Shipping Board. 
Dudley W. Burchard, local agent for the division of 
operations, has received a circular stating that all wood 
ships, either completed or otherwise, are offered for 
sale and may be bought by foreign buyers. American 
buyers may purchase on the following terms: On 
delivery of the ship, 25 percent of purchase price; 12% 
percent at the end of the first six months; 12% per- 
cent at the end of the first year; and 64 oon at 
each succeeding period of six months until payment is 
made in full. Foreign buyers must pay cash in full on 
delivery of ship. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 27.—The Hart-Wood Lumber Co. is now ship- 
ping large quantities of lumber from the Columbia 
River district to San Pedro, the company’s steamer 
Claremont being on the run regularly. The vessel is 
now here on its second voyage and is receiving cargo 
at the mill of the Peninsula Lumber Co. The company 
is also sending lumber from Coos Bay, the steamer 
Hartwood loading there for San Francisco Bay. This 
eargo will consist of all box spruce lumber to be fur- 
nished by the North Bend Mills & Timber Co. This 
is probably the first full cargo of box spruce lumber 
ever set afloat and is indicative of the great demand 
for such material. 

Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber Co., 
announces that a shingle mill is to be added to the 
mill equipment and will be ready for operation within 
sixty days. The company will be known as the Coos 
Bay Shingle Co. and will be operated by Henry Bueh- 
ner, son of Philip Buehner, and George Sailor, who is 
Mr. Buehner’s son-in-law, and who has been connected 
with the mill for several years. This mill will replace 
the old mill that James Allen used to own and operate 
there. The new mill will have a daily capacity of 240,- 
000 shingles. The Buehner interests have a large stand 
of red cedar in the vicinity that will furnish logs for 
the mill. Philip Buehner left Thursday on an extended 
trip to California. 

O. R. Menefee, head of the O. R. Menefee Lumber 
Co., is back in the office again after having been con- 
fined to the hospital for several weeks. 

J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., 
says that the demand for fruit containers is greater 
than it has ever been so far as he knows. On account 
of the car shortage deliveries are naturally slow and 
orders urgent. Factories are working up to their ca- 
pacity, which is largely governed by the supply of 
lumber. Eastern inquiries, he reports, are coming in 
strong, but it is difficult to accept much of this busi- 
ness because of the heavy western demand. 

The Ward-Lewis Lumber Co. has opened offices on 
the thirteenth floor of the Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing and is engaging in the wholesale lumber business. 
The company is headed by W. B. Ward, formerly doing 
business under the name of the William B. Ward Lum- 
ber Co., this city, and A. C. Lewis, of Bay City, Mich. 
The company is capitalized at $100,000. Mr. Lewis 
was at one time connected with the Bay City Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The L. R. Kollock Manufacturing Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The company will manufacture and deal in furniture 
and wood products. The incorporators are L. R. 
Kollock, John K. Kollock and John B. Hibbard, and 
the headquarters will be in Portland. 

KE. T. Sturgeon, sales manager for the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co., says that the car shortage is very serious, 
with shippers getting only about 40 percent of their 
requirements, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 27.—-Altho there is a slight lull in the local and 
southern ¢ ‘alifornia demand, San Francisco wholesalers 
and car shippers have many inquiries for lumber for 
other markets and are busy figuring. The interior 
yards have small stocks and are ordering right along. 
Several big inquiries have come in lately, including two 
for Honolulu. There isa bid out for fir and redwood for 
the Bremerton Navy Yard. Charles R. McCormick & 
Co. were awarded the contract for 500,000 feet of fir 
for the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The California market for Douglas fir is a little 
weak, but prices are pretty well maintained. With cars 
searce for eastern shipments, more lumber has been 
forced into this market than it was ready to absorb 
and buyers have been holding off in expectation of a 
possible break in prices. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers, however, are optimistic and expect the market 
to stiffen up again. Rail shipments from mills in 
Oregon have been delayed by the car shortage and the 
interior yards have small stocks and are still ordering 
lumber for their future needs. 

The demand for white and sugar pine shows no signs 
of diminishing and eastern inquiries are numerous. 
Heavy shipments have been made by the mills during 
the last month, but the car supply is now tightening 
up a little. Owing to the scarcity of labor there is no 
hope of this year’s total cut being equal to that of last 
year, Mills generally are greatly oversold. 

The redwood industry is flourishing, with a good 
demand continuing for lumber of all kinds, ties and 
shingles. Commons are being sought in the large sizes 
—timbers etc., for railroad and factory construction. 
Prices are well maintained and are not high in com- 
parison with other woods, everything being taken into 
consideration. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is running both mills at 
Scotia and the output of redwood lumber amounts to 
about 300,000 feet a day. Good results are being 
obtained from the new cutting-up plant. Other im- 
provements are under way, which will be completed 
by the end of the year. The labor situation is easier. 


Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. ©. 
































Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L,, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


Gko. ¢ WL ES Ee: Plattsburg, N. ¥. 
T & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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F. L. SANFORD 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 


404 Prudentiai Bldg., 
n New Orleans, La. 


Buffalo, N. Y 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send as your 
stock lists. 
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mediately start erecting 500 modern homes, duplex 
style, to be sold at cost to its employees. It is esti- 
mated that about 200 of these homes will be ready for 
occupancy by Dec. 15. The investment will range 
well over $1,000,000. ; 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 30.—With the strike situation still unsettled 
there is little change in the lumber market from the 
conditions that prevailed last week. Altho the busi- 
ness between wholesaler and retailer has diminished 
perceptibly the tone of the market is said to be satis- 
factory under the circumstances and both are marking 
time until a settlement is reached. It is generally 
believed here that in another week buying will be 
improved. Building is progressing rapidly and it will 
be necessary to replenish stocks to take care of the 
present demands. 

Wholesalers can not see any chance for a decline in 
prices but on the other hand they see no cause for 
much higher figures for the rest of the season. Re- 
tail business is holding up well and collections are 
good in all retail lines. 

A new company organized to assist in the whole- 
sale production of homes for Detroit is the Citizens 
Building & Realty Co. and is capitalized at $1,000,- 
000. The corporation’s plan is to build homes on the 
quantity production basis and sell them to the indi- 
vidual cheaper than he can erect a similar home, 

The border cities are coping with a house shortage 
as large in proportion as that of Detroit on the other 
side of the river. Every effort is being made to pro- 
vide sufficient homes for the present population, who 
are living in tents and garages, before the winter 
months set in. The four cities along the Detroit 
River opposite Detroit have been granted loans un- 
der the government loan system approximating $1,- 
032,000 for the construction of 253 houses distributed 
as follows: Windsor, 150; Walkerville, 65; Ford 
City, 30, and Sandwich, 13. The building outlook 
has been much improved during the last fortnight and 
the housing commissioners for the four cities believe 
the situation is pretty well in hand. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 1.—Building permits for last week numbered 
111, with 47 frame dwellings. The total costs were 
fully up to the average for the season, being $361,200. 
The cost of permits for September will be more than 
double that for the same month last year. Among 
the plans filed last week was one for a splendid new 
home to be built on Delaware avenue by George F. 
Rand, of the Marine Trust Co., at a cost of $150,000. 


Three large industrial plants here have had a strike 
on for the last week and have closed down until such 
time as the employees decide to return to work. The 
employers are strongly opposed to the closed shop, 
which is the point at issue. All three plants are pay- 
ing high wages. They are the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
the Donner Steel Co. and the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 


Capt. H. M. Jones, who is a son in law of Millard 
S. Burns, of Palen & Burns, reports active business in 
heavy logging on Jackson Bay, in British Columbia. 
He is a member of the Lapan Logging Co., which cuts 
logs in the heavy timber and ships them to Vancouver, 
B. C. This is a typical backwoods lumber camp, where 
he is located in a shack, far removed from the outer 
world. 

Davenport & Ridley have filed with the bureau of 
buildings plans for the erection of a new planing mill 
at their yard, 1128 Seneca Street. The plant is needed 
on account of a growing business in crating lumber. 


The failure of the steel strike to accomplish all it 
has undertaken appears to have held up the proposed 
strike of lake vessel unions. The men seem to be 
willing to strike if there is a chance for success, but 
they do not want to take chances that are no better 
than has been the case with the others. A strike 
would not seriously harm the lake lumber trade, as 
there is not much doing at present. Some of the lum- 
bermen report, however, that the cars are much more 
plentiful from the South than from the Wisconsin and 
other lake districts. The lack of cars in the latter 
territory is due largely to the beginning of the grain 
movement, which is always heavy during the latter 
portion of the year. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—The fir industry con- 
tinues to present extraordinary features. Perhaps 
the most significant is that the buyer who requires 
lumber seems to be willing to pay any price in or- 
der to fill his requirements; but conversely the man 
who does not have an immediate, pressing need for 
lumber can not be induced to buy at all. 

While flooring, drop siding, ceiling and all other 
uppers are held at a heavy premium over discount 
sheet No. 6, it does not require very close inspec- 
tion to detect a tendency toward a softening of the 
market. It is a fact that for a number of items 
the demand still outruns the supply but the slacken- 
ing factor, if visible at all, applies to the general 
demand. If it increases to an appreciable degree 
the result will be a checking of production. A few 
mills have already closed for the season and others 
may suspend until after Jan. 1. Buying is from 
hand to mouth; yards will acquire only what stocks 
they can handle at once, for they will not stock 
up at present prices, since the outlay would repre- 
sent too heavy an investment. 


Actual Production Shows an Increase 
Yet production, as disclosed by the current baro- 

meter, is up a bit, showing a total of 81,941,983 
feet for 119 west Coast mills. Actual production 
is only 4.70 percent below normal, whereas a week 
ago the total was 6.60 percent below. This would 
seem to indicate that a few more orders are being 
offered and accepted. The car supply is tightening. 
Nevertheless during the week the rail trade showed 
107 more cars shipped than booked, reducing the 
total of unshipped cars to 8,118, the lowest in sev- 
eral months; but no doubt it is as large as the mills 
are willing to have on their books considering the 
present car supply. 

Mills Now Have Larger Stocks on Hand 


An authoritative report shows that stocks on hand 
at sixty-six west Coast mills Sept. 1 were about 61 
percent of normal, as compared with 56.76 percent 
Aug. 1. In flooring, 1x4 No. 2 vertical grain is 40.98 
percent of normal; ceiling, 5x4 No. 2 and better, 
59.02; drop siding, 1x6 No. 2 and better, 35.97; 
finish, 1x4 No. 2 and better 848, 21.31; 1x6, 13.46; 
dimension, in general, less than 50 percent of nor- 
mal, Stocks on hand Sept. 1 aggregated 370,322,- 
443 feet; the August cut was 195,752,456 feet, and 
August shipments 165,823,938 feet. 

The fir industry thruout is keeping a close and 
exact check on strike conditions east in anticipa- 
tion of what, for lack of a better term, may be 
called a ‘‘labor panic’’ within the next sixty days 
unless the contending forces reach some kind of an 
agreement making for peace. Locally the open shop 
idea seems to be gaining ground, especially in view 
of the attitude of the striking building trades. Op: 
erations are proceeding on a number of structures. 


Expect Big Building and Railroad Demands 

The entire city is keyed up to the necessity of 
drastic action to cope with the housing problem, 
which with the opening of the wet season is becom- 
ing more acute than ever. One vf the events sched- 
uled for next week is a dinner under the auspices 





COAST SITUATION 


of the Associated Industries of Seattle, at which 
the guests of honor will be Stephen C. Mason, presi- 
dent, and J. Phillip Bird, general manager, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Lumber- 
men realize that the housing problem, from the 
broad national standpoint, is far from solution, and 
they are convinced that the demand for yard lum- 
ber next spring, in the absence of some financial up- 
heaval, will be greater than in the past. 

With the railroads returning to private owner- 
ship Dee, 31, there is an outlook for an opening 
of railroad business in timbers and car material. 
In attempting to forecast the future, the query is 
pertinent, that if during the last season a famine 
existed in yard lumber, what will the situation be 
next spring if the market is supported by an ab- 
normal volume of timber business? 

Receives Assurances of Better Car Supply 


A bulletin of the West Coast association 
gives an analysis of conditions making for car 
shortage in western Washington and western 
Oregon, showing that the situation has not im- 
proved and that lumber manufacturers are un- 
able to handle all their rail business, with little 
prospect of immediate relief. H. Aishton, 
regional director of the Railroad Administration, 
submits figures showing that early September re- 
corded an actual loss in the number of closed and 
open cars moving into west Coast territory. He 
gives assurances that efforts are being made to 
improve conditions. 


Volume of New Business Increasing Weekly 


Some mills as a result of the car shortage are 
not accepting new orders but are replenishing 
stocks. Total new business accepted by the mills 
during the week ended Sept. 20 was 55,801,466 feet, 
of which 42,000,000 was for rail delivery. The 
volume of new business offered is increasing every 
week. Demand is coming from domestic markets in 
the East and middle West, as well as from the ex- 
port trade. The volume of orders, cut and ship- 
ments at west Coast mills approximates that at 
southern pine mills, which always have been the 
heaviest producers, For the first thirty-seven weeks 
of the year the west Coast mills cut 2,396,151,814 
feet, compared with 2,618,410,317 feet for southern 
pine; shipments in the same period were 2,473,- 
934,868 feet for west Coast and 2,655,784,822 feet 
for southern pine; orders, 2,522,484,967 feet for 
west Coast and 2,589,062,858 for southern pine. 
Since the end of the war the Douglas fir mills have 
been getting a lot of business from the Atlantic 
seaboard and other eastern territory. As ships and 
cars become available, this business is sure to_in- 
crease. 





THE DEATH rate in cities is 21.6 percent greater 
than in the country districts, according to the latest 
5-year period covered by the last census. Conges- 
tion and insanitary housing cost many thousands 
of lives annually in the large cities. This needless 
wastage of human life can be stopped or lessened 
only by greatly increasing the supply of houses 
thruout the country. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 27.—Tacoma lumber manufacturers are strug- 
gling with the annual car shortage which threatens to 
be even more serious than usual. Lumbermen whose 
mills are located near the city estimate that they are 
getting scarcely 30 percent of their car requirements, 
while mills located in the outlying districts report 
that they can get no cars at all. No immediate relief 
is to be expected and it is probable that a number of 
mills will be forced to shut down for an indefinite 
period, as has already happened in the Grays Harbor 
district. The district south of Tacoma along the Ta- 
coma Eastern and between Puget Sound and the ocean 
is especially hard hit. 

A cargo of Douglas fir was shipped from Puget 
Sound to Baltimore this week by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and will be used by the company in the 
construction of the docks and buildings at the big 
wholesale yard planned for the sale of Pacific coast 
timber to the eastern market. Announcement of the 
shipment was made by George 8S. Long, of Tacoma, 
secretary of the Weyerhaeuser company. Mr. Long 
declared that the demand for Douglas fir on the At- 
lantic coast is extremely heavy and that the Baltimore 
yard, which will start business in April, will be able to 
dispose of all the material that the company’s Coast 
mills can ship. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has sold a large 
tract of logged off land at Clear Lake to a syndicate of 
southwestern Washington business men who plan the 
construction of an uptodate summer resort on the 
property. 

Twenty of the leading lumber manufacturers of Ta- 
coma met at the Tacoma Hotel Sept. 24 to discuss plans 
for increasing the influence of the Loyal Legion. Con- 
struction of a new building in Tacoma for the benefit 
of the legion was suggested. After a discussion it was 
decided to investigate further and take the matter up 
at a future meeting. 

The Kapowsin Lumber Co. has started work on the 
construction of a model office and recreation building 
at its Kapowsin plant. The building will be of the 
Swiss chalet type and will include a large dance hall 
and gymnasium for the employees of the mill, reading 
rooms and toilet facilities. The company offices will 
occupy half of the structure, 

W. L. McCormick, assistant secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has left for an eastern trip and 
will be gone for about two months. Mr. McCormick 
will represent the Tacoma lumber industry at the inter- 
national trade conference, which will be held in Oc- 
tober at Atlantic City. He will also act as a delegate 
from the Tacoma Commercial Club at the conference, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 27.—After an automobile trip of about 2,000 
miles, Mr. and Mrs, Charles A. Bean, of Denver, reached 
Seattle early this week, and after a brief stay proceeded 
to Bellingham and Vancouver, B. C. They have passed 
thru the white pine district of Wyoming, and the 
Douglas fir region of the Pacific Northwest, and on 
their return by way of Portland will go into the pine 
section of eastern Oregon, They have made the tour 
by easy stages, camping whenever they liked and stop- 
ping at hotels along the route, and so far they have 
been sixty days on the road. Mr. Bean represents the 
Interstate Lumber Co., of Denver, and is making the 
tour in order to renew mill connections. 

C. Carpenter, son of W. I. Carpenter, of Minne- 
apolis, was in Seattle during the week on his return to 
the Coast after a prolonged absence. He will take 
charge of the Everett office of the W. I. Carpenter Co. 
D. H. Carpenter, another son, wlil proceed to Minne- 
apolis. 

Active logging operations by the newly formed Wal- 
lace Timber Co. in Snohomish County have aroused the 
commercial organizations of Everett to the necessity of 
buying up some of the fine timber along the Cascade 
scenic highway, in order to preserve the natural 
beauties of that road. George Startup estimates that a 
strip of forest between Goldbar and Index, about 660 
feet wide on each side of the road, could be bought for 


$30,000. It would make an admirable park and camp- 
ing site. Similar action will be required along the 
Sunset Highway, between North Bend and Lake 


Kecheles, unless the scenic attractions of the route are 
to be destroyed. The timber belongs to the Weyer- 
haeusers. It is described by W. H. McCaughey, presi- 
dent of the McCaughey Mill Co., as one of the finest 
stands ever grown in the Pacific Northwest, consisting 
of mammoth fir and cedar, and running from 100,000 to 
200,000 feet to the acre. It is clean, high grade tim- 
ber thruout. A part of the timber near the lake has 
already been logged, transforming the tract into a 
barren, desolate looking region, and affording an idea 
of what may happen to this famous highway unless 
steps are taken to preserve the timber. 

I. N. Searle, of the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., operating a number of retail yards, is 
paying his first visit to fir territory. While in Seattle 
during the week he remarked that the farmers in his 
region are building much the same as in normal times, 
since they have ample bank accounts and are spending 
their money freely. He believes that the country 
yards in Nebraska are doing substantially 100 percent 
more business than a year ago. But there is a restric- 
tion of building operations in the cities, where condi- 
tions are vastly different. Mr. Searle is interested in 
the National Supply Co. on this visit to the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will leave in a few 
days for an extended trip, during which he will visit 
Chicago, New York and Washington, D. C. 

W. J. Haynen, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export 
Co., left during the week for a tour which will take 


him to Chicago, Buffalo, New York and New Orleans. 
In the Lake Union basin there are more than forty 
wood ships awaiting sale by the Shipping Board. 
Dudley W. Burchard, local agent for the division of 
operations, has received a circular stating that all wood 
ships, either completed or otherwise, are offered for 
sale and may be bought by foreign buyers. American 
buyers may purchase on the following terms: On 
delivery of the ship, 25 percent of purchase price; 12% 
percent at the end of the first six months; 12% per- 
cent at the end of the first year; and 6% percent at 
each succeeding period of six months until payment is 
made in full. Foreign buyers must pay cash in full on 
delivery of ship. : 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 27.—The Hart-Wood Lumber Co. is now ship- 
ping large quantities of lumber from the Columbia 
River district to San Pedro, the company’s steamer 
Claremont being on the run regularly. The vessel is 
now here on its second voyage and is receiving cargo 
at the mill of the Peninsula Lumber Co. The company 
is also sending lumber from Coos Bay, the steamer 
Hartwood loading there for San Francisco Bay. This 
cargo will consist of all box spruce lumber to be fur- 
nished by the North Bend Mills & Timber Co. This 
is probably the first full cargo of box spruce lumber 
ever set afloat and is indicative of the great demand 
for such material. 

Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber Co., 
announces that a shingle mill is to be added to the 
mill equipment and will be ready for operation within 
sixty days. The company will be known as the Coos 
Bay Shingle Co. and will be operated by Henry Bueh- 
ner, son of Philip Buehner, and George Sailor, who is 
Mr. Buehner’s son-in-law, and who has been connected 
with the mill for several years. This mill will replace 
the old mill that James Allen used to own and operate 
there. The new mill will have a daily capacity of 240,- 
000 shingles. The Buehner interests have a large stand 
of red cedar in the vicinity that will furnish logs for 
the mill. Philip Buehner left Thursday on an extended 
trip to California. 

O. R. Menefee, head of the O. R. Menefee Lumber 
Co., is back in the office again after having been con- 
fined to the hospital for several weeks. 

J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., 
says that the demand for fruit containers is greater 
than it has ever been so far as he knows. On account 
of the car shortage deliveries are naturally slow and 
orders urgent. Factories are working up to their ca- 
pacity, which is largely governed by the supply of 
lumber. Eastern inquiries, he reports, are coming in 
strong, but it is difficult to accept much of this busi- 
ness because of the heavy western demand. 

The Ward-Lewis Lumber Co. has opened offices on 
the thirteenth floor of the Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing and is engaging in the wholesale lumber business. 
The company is headed by W. B. Ward, formerly doing 
business under the name of the William B. Ward Lum- 
ber Co., this city, and A. C. Lewis, of Bay City, Mich. 
The company is capitalized at $100,000. Mr. Lewis 
was at one time connected with the Bay City Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The L. R. Kollock Manufacturing Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The company will manufacture and deal in furniture 
and wood products. The inecorporators are L. R. 
Kollock, John K. Kollock and John B. Hibbard, and 
the headquarters will be in Portland. 

EF. T. Sturgeon, sales manager for the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Co., says that the car shortage is very serious, 
with shippers getting only about 40 percent of their 
requirements. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 27.—-Altho there is a slight lull in the local and 
southern California demand, San Francisco wholesalers 
and car shippers have many inquiries for lumber for 
other markets and are busy figuring. The interior 
yards have small stocks and are ordering right aJong. 
Several big inquiries have come in lately, including two 
for Honolulu. There isa bid out for fir and redwood for 
the Bremerton Navy Yard. Charles R. McCormick & 
Co. were awarded the contract for 500,000 feet of fir 
for the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The California market for Douglas fir is a little 
weak, but prices are pretty well maintained. With cars 
scarce for eastern shipments, more lumber has been 
forced into this market than it was ready to absorb 
and buyers have been holding off in expectation of a 
possible break in prices. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers, however, are optimistic and expect the market 
to stiffen up again. Rail shipments from mills in 
Oregon have been delayed by the car shortage and the 
interior yards have small stocks and are still ordering 
lumber for their future needs. 

The demand for white and sugar pine shows no signs 
of diminishing and eastern inquiries are numerous. 
Heavy shipments have been made by the mills during 
the last month, but the car supply is now tightening 
up a little. Owing to the scarcity of labor there is no 
hope of this year’s total cut being equal to that of last 
year. Mills generally are greatly oversold. 

The redwood industry is flourishing, with a good 
demand continuing for lumber of all kinds, ties and 
shingles. Commons are being sought in the large sizes 
—timbers ete., for railroad and factory construction. 
Prices are well maintained and are not high in com- 
parison with other woods, everything being taken into 
consideration. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is running both mills at 
Scotia and the output of redwood lumber amounts to 
about 300,000 feet a day. Good results are being 
obtained from the new cutting-up plant. Other im- 
provements are under way, which will be completed 
by the end of the year. The labor situation is easier. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


| Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
LC. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


CC 7 re Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. j 











who are particular asto quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


N. C. Pine gi" 





Times Dispatch Bidg. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





Ellington & Guy, Inc., 








Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


we 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Dealers 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 


Rumley-Allison 


Tissaicos=- | umber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 











(uM R. WHOLESALER, 


Our Specialty is 


VY and % CEILING 


— and — 


BEVEL SIDING 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
CRICHTON LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALA. oa 


Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
i Hull, (Tuxcalooes) Ala. 
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isthe timeto 
economize 
on logging 
camps—use 


Tents 


They save time, labor, money and lumber and can be 
nae and quickly moved. We make Tents of all kinds 
and sizes for loggers and millmen. 

Our line also embraces Tarpaulins, Wagon Covers, 
Flys, Canvas Curtains, Feed Bags. 
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Let us submit you estimates. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C, Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
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“THE woop ETERNAL” Tus Max Ree US. PerQeren 
From the ‘‘Cypress People’’ 
Rough or Dressed Lumber in 


MIXED CARS 


WITH SHINGLES. LATH, 
PICKETS, MOULDINGS, 
ALSO GUM, ASH AND OAK 


Morley Cypress Co. 
cera MORLEY, LA, 











The Planters Lumber Co. 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


: ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 











Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
Mouldiags J 





While the eastern demand keeps up well, shipments 
are still being delayed to some extent by the car 
shortage. Stocks are not increasing, altho great 
efforts are being made to accumulate dry lumber. Vice 
President H. E. Crawford, who has been with the 
company for a good many years, is now in charge 
of Humboldt County operations in place of D. B. Mac- 
donald, who has left the company and is making a trip 
to China for his health. 

S. M. Bump is superintendent of lumber manufac- 
turing operations of the Fruit Growers Supply Co., 
at Hilt, Calif., since Sept. 1, succeeding M. H. Grover, 
who has had charge for the last eight or nine years, 
building the plant, railroad etc., going with the Supply 
Co., when it took over the Hilt proposition. Mr. 
Grover now has taken charge of the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co.’s extensive operations in the Susanville, 
Calif., district, where it has recently bought a billion 
feet of timber and will build at once one of the largest 
lumber plants on the Pacific coast, with an annual 
capacity of 100,000,000 feet of lumber and an im- 
mense box factory, all to be ready to operate by the 
spring of 1921. Mr. Grover will make his home at 
Susanville, during the construction period at least, 
where he will be actively engaged in building the big 
plant, which will be the fourth sawmill he has con- 
structed since he came to the Pacific coast from 
Michigan nearly twenty years ago. The preliminary 
work of construction, including the laying of tracks 
and building of dormitories for the men, as well as 
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A close-up view of an English howitzer used by 
the American army engineers at the head of 
their work train while they were rebuilding a 
number of bridges that had been destroyed by 


the retreating Bolsheviki. This view was taken 
at the immediate front near Kypeselga, Russia, 
just after the Reds had evacuated their position. 





excavating for the big log storage pond at Susanville 
is already under way. Superintendent Bump, of the 
Hilt operations, served with credit in the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest), in France, going over as a second 
lieutenant and returning as a captain, and has had 
years of experience in lumbering in California. 

W. 8S. Dwinnell, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Dwinnell Lumber Co., operating a single band mill 
near Macdoel, Calif., on the Southern Pacific railroad 
between Weed, Calif., and Klamath Falls, Ore., was 
in San Francisco the last of the week for a brief stay, 
accompanied by Ira Smith, manager of operations at 
Macdoel. The sawmill, which has an output of about 
60,000 feet a single shift, has been running steadily 
days only since it started last June. It is located 
eight miles from Macdoel and the lumber is brought 
to the railroad by two 5-ton and three 34%-ton Atter- 
bury trucks and one Pierce-Arrow truck. The com- 
pany has many years’ supply of timber, and Senator 
Dwinnell states that a railroad connecting the plant 
and the Southern Pacific is in contemplation, which 
will enable the company to turn out 20,000,000 feet 
next year of California white pine lumber. The log- 
ging is done with horses on trucks, with some big 
wheel logging and 12,000 to 14,000 feet is brought 
out the two-mile haul daily by a single team. Ira 
Smith is one of the pioneer lumber operators of the 
Pacific coast, with forty years of experience starting 
in the early ’80s at Puget Sound to Mexico and South 
America and back again, 

J. H. Dieckman, importer and exporter, has ship- 
ments of mahogany on the way from Central America. 
Importations of Spanish cedar, also, are coming in. 
Prices are firm on these woods. Freights favor ship- 
ments to the Atlantic coast rather than the Pacific. 
The low rates of exchange are against exports to 
Europe. Consequently prices may tend downward. 





Teak is moving, but the market is upset on account of 
the tying up of ship building work due to labor troubles 
at some of the yards. Stocks are ample for the present 
demand. Japanese oak is being offered again and a 
shipment of 500,000 feet for October-November loading 
is reported. While there is considerable demand for 
eastern hardwoods, such as oak, ash and figured red 
gum, very high prices prevent a heavy consumption. 

B. W. Adams, head of the Adams Lumber Co., this 
city, reports a good demand at most of the eleven yards 
in California and fair stocks on hand. The prevailing 
scarcity of shingles due to the strikes in the Northwest 
and shortage in production of redwood shingles in this 
State has resulted in an increased consumption of 
patent roofing here. 

One of the proposed meetings of the Internal Revenue 
officers to discuss the lumber industry questionnaire 
with lumbermen all over the country will be held in 
this city on Oct. 17 and 18. Several prominent officers 
and Maj. D. T. Mason, forest valuation expert of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, will attend the sessions, 
which are to be held in Room 237, Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, and all of the California lumbermen are in- 
vited to be present. 

The W. A. Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has 
been making good sales of redwood and shipping a lot 
of fir by rail. The piling business is in excellent 
shape. 

“Rod” Hendrickson reports that the Hendrickson 
Lumber Co.’s business has grown considerably of 
late. The mills represented have made good ship- 
ments. He has had a big demand this year for the 
“University Rite Grade” shingle manufactured by 
L. B. Menefee & Co., of Portland, for which he has the 
California agency. 

W. R. Thompson, a prominent wholesaler of Enid, 
Okla., is here with Mrs. Thompson on a buying tour 
of the Coast. He has yards at Enid, Covington and 
other points. He handles a lot of redwood and has 
just made a large purchase after paying a visit to the 
Union Inumber Co.’s mill at Fort Bragg. He buys 
rough clear and ships it to Oklahoma, Texas and Kan- 
sas, where it is worked up into tank stock for the 
oil fields trade. Mr. Thompson will go from here to 
Seattle to buy fir and to La Grande, where he buys 
1- and 2-inch Oregon white pine. He is pleased with 
the outlook for business on Pacific coast woods. 

The Red River Lumber Co. continues to make a 
heavy cut of white and sugar pine at Westwood and 
efforts are being made to accumulate a better assort- 
ment of stock. Logging operations are being carried 
on on a large scale and there is an ample supply. The 
car situation is satisfactory and good shipments are 
being made to the eastern market. 

The Caspar Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Caspar is 
still running night and day with an output of about 
150,000 feet in twenty-four hours. There is a fair 
supply of labor. Good shipments are being made to 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co.’s plant at Pittsburg, 


* Calif., where business is very active in the line of tanks 


and redwood pipe. 

According to G. M. Homans, State forester, the fires 
of the last two weeks have made the 1919 dry season 
the worst in thirty years. While there are no figures 
yet available as to actual damage to merchantable 
timber, a wide area has been covered and no section 
seems to have been free from loss. 

Chester Priest, office manager of the Red River 
Lumber Co. at Westwood, is here, accompanied by Mrs. 
Priest, and may pay a visit to the San Joaquin Valley 
before returning to the mill. 

Lieut. Col. George H. Kelly, recently in the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest) but formerly with the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co, at Eugene, Ore., and now a Portland busi- 
ness man, is in the city. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., this city, is paying a visit to the redwood mills at 
famoa, Calif. 

Jay 8S. Hamilton, in charge of the lumber end of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, at Portland, Ore., 
arrived in San Francisco today. He is an old time 
wholesale lumberman of Portland. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 27.—Until there is a general readjustment of 
business conditions there is little hope for that stability 
for which we have been looking for some time, says 
C. M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of this city, who has been in 
New York the last three months. Mr. Weatherwax 
makes his headquarters in San Francisco and stopped 
off here for an investigation of his local enterprises. 
Just how long it will take to bring about the radical 
change to something like normal is a problem, Mr. 
Weatherwax says, which confronts and worries a con- 
siderable part of every community. 

Mr. Weatherwax says there is plenty of business and 
loads of money everywhere in the country. New York 
is crowded with business, some of which should come 
to the Pacific coast, but the Coast is not making much 
of an effort to get it. Great industries similar to those 
in the East must be brought to the Coast. Mr. 
Weatherwax’s main idea in going to New York was to 
plan for business for Christensen, Hanify & Weather- 
wax, exporters, of San Francisco, and for the Union 
Construction Co. The \exporting company has sent 
a good many cargoes from the Coast to Europe. The 
Union Construction Co., of which he is a large stock- 
holder, has built nine steel steamers for the Govern- 
ment. It recently received a contract from the 
Standard Oil Co. to build one of the largest tankers 
ever built for that company. 

The steamer Fassett, of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, arrived this week to load 1,200,000 feet of 
lumber for Cuba. This is one of very few cargoes sent 
from Grays Harbor to the island. The contract was 
made by Christensen, Hanify & Weatherwax, of San 
Francisco. 

The car supply situation may be expected to steadily 
improve, said J. C. Dow, superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Puget Sound division, while im 
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Aberdeen a few days ago. One of the primary causes 
of the shoriage, Mr. Dow said, was the sending into 
Montana of thousands of cars to move stock from the 
drouth districts. In Montana, he says, cars are now 
plentiful but engines are scarce and the empty rolling 
stock can not be moved rapidly. 

Lumber manufacturers of Grays Harbor say that the 
car supply is from 35 to 50 percent of normal, and 
that orders are being turned down daily for the reason 
that they can not be filled in the time specified. The 
lumber plant at Carlisle has been closed on account of 
the shortage and about 150 hands are out of employ- 
ment there. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 27.—Conditions in the mills boycotted by the 
‘Timberworkers’ union show improvement. A number 
of new men were engaged at the E. K. Wood and 
Bloedel Donovan mills this week and both are nearly 
full handed. Repeated efforts have been made by out- 
siders to secure a settlement of the strike. Among the 
rumors circulated was one stating that the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills would discharge non-union work- 
ers in order to give places to strikers who might return 
to work in case a settlement were effected. This was 
denied by President J. H. Bloedel. 

The steamship Mannahocking sailed from the Bloedel 
Donovan docks this week with a cargo of ties for the 
Atlantic coast. The steamship Windber, of the Pacific 
American Fisheries’ fleet, has been chartered to carry 
1,700,000 feet of lumber from the Columbia River to 
Japan. The Windber has been undergoing an over- 
hauling in this port. 

One of the smallest forest fire losses in the history of 
Whatcom County is reported by Fire Warden J. D. 
Kline. He states that the 1919 loss for the whole of 
this county was only $500. ‘This is attributable in 
part to the codperation he received from loggers. The 
loss in Skagit County was much heavier. 

Some concern is shown here over the establishment of 
I. W. W. headquarters in Bellingham. The organization 
was ousted from the city by the chief of police about 
two years ago, but the mayor permitted it to return 
and it is making the most of its opportunity by fre- 
quenting the pool halls seeking new members, especially 
among the young men. It is said that a good number 
of them are employed in local mills, but if so it is not 
likely the mill operators are aware that they are 
1. W.W'R 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 30.—H. L. Jenkins, of Vancouver, B. C., 
president of the North American Lumber Co., was 
here last week calling on old friends and conferring 
with Gus Luellwitz, general manager in charge of the 
company’s distributing yards here. He reports that 
it is marketing its product heavily in the States, owing 
to the crop failure over a part of western Canada. 

Frederick D, Becker, secretary of the Montana Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, stopped here on his 
way home from a vacation tour in the middle West, 
which convinced him that the top of lumber demand 
has not been reached and that there is no occasion for 
any anxiety over the future of the market. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell-Robinson company, 
and W. A. Cullen, of the Carr-Cullen company, leading 
sash and door men here, are on a western tour taken 
mainly for the purpose of hustling up shipments of 
lumber ordered some time ago by their concerns from 
the western mills. 

Harry 8. Osgood, representing the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., of Tacoma, has gone west to attend a conference of 
the company’s sales department. 

L. C. Nolan, of Memphis, Tenn., formerly in the lum- 
ber trade in St. Paul, has returned to the South after 
a summer spent at Lake Minnetonka with his family, 
including two sons who are recuperating after army 


, DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 28.—The lumber trade in this district has been 
under the influence of the steel workers’ strike during 
the last few days. Operators have been busy working 
on existing contracts but no special new business has 
been reported in any quarter. Jobbers find themselves 
handicapped in obtaining cars from the railroads and 
deliveries are being materially curtailed on that ac- 
count. Quotations on all grades of lumber and dimen- 
sion stuff are being held steady at the basis set several 
weeks ago and no special changes are looked for in the 
near future, 

Lumbermen here are preparing to put in their camps 
for the new logging season and from the present out- 
look it is thought that work in the woods will be active. 
Wages will probably run at around last season’s basis. 
The operations of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. will 
be on an extended scale, officials of the company assert. 
They complain of the shortage of labor but look for 
improvement in that respect after the close of the lake 
shipping season and the return of harvesters from the 


West. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 27.—The North Carolina pine market has the 
same characteristics now as it had three or four weeks 
ago. Cars are still hard to get and there is little hope 
for much improvement in the near future. The mills 
are loading all equipment to capacity, as buyers are 
only too glad to get the big cars of lumber. Under 
normal conditions, with the same number of orders on 
hand as now, shipments would be very much heavier. 
Shipments about equal actual production, which during 
the week was 10,798,299 feet, or 67 percent of normal. 
The prospects are that the mills will be able to con- 
tinue making 60 percent of normal production unless 
weather or labor conditions interfere or the car short- 
age becomes so acute as to force them to close down. 
Some mills have already lost time because of inability 
to get cars. As prospects for new business are good, 
the demand is likely to exceed the supply for some 
time. 


There is an urgent demand for all grades of good 
rough lumber, both edge and stock boards, and prices 
secured recently are higher. There is not a heavy de- 
mand for box or cull lumber, but the mills have not 
been forced to reduce their quotations to inspire more 
liberal buying. The expected change in demand for 
low grade stock is a long time coming. Some buyers 
have stocked up on shooks and will no doubt wait from 
three to six weeks before looking for further supplies. 
Two shook mills in this territory have stopped making 
shooks and will engage in a strictly lumber manufactur- 
ing business hereafter. 

There has been a much better demand for all kinds of 
dressed lumber during the week. Individual sales are 
small but numerous and stock is wanted quickly. Prices 
continue to slowly move upward, with little indication 
that the zenith has been reached. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 29.—-Speculative buying has been slowed up 
during the last few days because of the influen¢e of the 
steel strike, but the market has not been otherwise 
affected and the volume of business coming to the 
mills has hardly decreased. Local demand, including 
that from Oklahoma, Texas and neighboring States, 
continues extremely heavy. Prices still hold strong, 
altho a concession of $1 to $2 is sometimes allowed 
when the mills wish to move certain stocks. The call 
for standard items is heavier than the supply. The 
oil field requires unusually large amounts of derrick 
timbers and other lumber. 

The car shortage appears to be growing more severe 
and shipments are being hindered. Practically all 
mills are affected and a number of them get only half 
their requirements. 

As the cotton picking is under way, many negro 
laborers are going to the fields. The mills have been 
compelled to increase wages to hold their labor. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sept. 30.—Demands on the east Texas yellow pine 
market are becoming stronger every day both for ex- 
port trade and domestic consumption. One of the chief 
factors in the activity is the great home building boom 
now in progress in Texas, which seems to have taken 
hold with a strong grip. 

Building permits for September in Houston alone 
have far exceeded the half million mark, a record when 
it is considered that the figures cover almost entirely 
small construction projects such as residence buildings. 

In order to provide relief for about 2,000 people 
who can not find living accommodations here because 
of the lack of housing, plans are under way for the 
organization of a housing company similar to those 
established in Dallas and other cities of Texas. 

Efforts are being made by the lumber industry in 
this section to secure some means of stabilizing prices, 
but fear of running counter to the law has so far pre- 
vented any concerted action. The export demand for 
hardwood continues and many cargoes are being 
shipped out of Texas ports. The car situation is be- 
coming daily more serious. 

Efforts to secure a greater uniformity in lumber 
rates, especially to Gulf ports, are being made by the 
Texas Ports Traffic Association, which met last Satur- 
day to discuss the situation. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 28.—Altho press reports indicate that there has 
been a slight recession of prices in some items of south- 
ern pine lumber during the last week, particularly No. 
2 dimension and air dried boards in some sections of 
the South, a thoro canvass of the situation locally 
does not reveal any new bookings at lower prices. 

Manufacturers here are more concerned about getting 
rolling equipment to ship out orders already booked than 
in having to reduce prices to get new business. Dry 
weather for the last three weeks has enabled many who 
were logging in the flat and low lands to increase their 
output materially, and Laurel hopes the time is not far 
distant when she can regain her former record of 
having one of the best stocks of lumber in the South. 
Hardwood operators who a fortnight ago reported a 
rather severe dearth of orders now advise there has 
been a healthy revival in demand and, altho production 
has greatly increased, owing to fair weather, there is 
no accumulation of stock. The renewed demand for 
hardwood stocks is largely on account of the apparent 
shortage of furniture thruout the country, factories 
having recently decided they must stock up at this 
level to be prepared for the inevitable demand for 
furniture which now promises to be the greatest ever. 
The box factory demand is also increasing, which 
suggests good business in shipping circles, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 28.—Prices are somewhat steadier than they 
have been in some time. Yards are fairly well stocked 
up, altho the demand for lumber is said to be keeping 
pace with production. The labor situation is gradually 
adjusting itself and there is hardly any complaint 
heard from this quarter. Car shortage, however, causes 
much worry and it is believed by lumbermen who are 
in a position to know that the situation is going to get 
much more serious as the season advances. 

Work on the White-Grandin new mill at Slagle is 
making good progress, the foundation having been laid 
and work on the main buildings being well advanced. 
The contractors who are reconstructing the big mill 
of the Pawnee Land & Lumber Co., which was moved 
from Pawnee to Kurthwood, and the name changed 
to the Vernon Parish Lumber Co., say they are making 
good headway. The framework is up and some of the 
machinery is now being placed. 

E. L. Farmer, of this city, who makes a specialty of 
logging big mills, recently closed two contracts which 
will require several months to complete. One of these 
contracts with the Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Co. 
calls for the logging of about 5,000,000 feet of timber 
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that was blown down by the great storm of August, 
last year. It will be necessary to build one or more 
tram roads in order to reach this timber, altho the 
greater part can be reached by teams and logging carts. 
The other contract is with the Krause & Managan 
Lumber Co. at Westlake and calls for the logging of 
about 10,000,000 feet of timber for the mill at Gillis, 
Another contract held by Mr. Farmer calls for the 
building of about six miles of first class tram road into 
the timber holdings of the Nona Mills Co. at Leesville. 
The road will be standard gage and will be completed 
within three months. Mr. Farmer has practically com-- 
pleted several miles of tram road into the holdings of 
the Ragley Lumber Co. at Ragley, which gives that mill 
about eighteen miles of tram. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 29.—Building operations here continue brisk. 
There is an acute shortage of homes and an extensive 
building program is to be put into effect immediately. 
Building permits for the week are maintaining the 
pace that was set in July, the banner month. 

Labor conditions are somewhat trying and the mills 
expect them to be aggravated by the demand for cotton 
pickers shortly. Wholesalers report a good volume of 
inquiries for the week. The demand seems to be 
largely for No. 1 and the upper grades, with an un- 
usually strong demand for No. 3 boards. 

The Speers-Harris Lumber Co., of Wetumpka, Ala., 
lost its planing mill and about 100,000 feet of lumber 
by fire. Plans are being prepared for immediate re- 


building. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 30.—The retail lumber business in St. Louis 
has been rather dull the last week. The primary 
cause of this, of course, was the building laborers’ 
strike. While the strike has been settled and the 
men are back at work, it still has left a little apathy 
in the building trade. It is expected that the fall 
trade will open up strong within the next few weeks. 

The offices of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(Retailers) will be moved to the Arcade Building on 
Nov. 1. The exchange formerly was located in the 
Wright Building, which is now a part of the Arcade, 
moving into the Syndicate Trust Building several 
years ago. The new quarters will occupy a suite of 
five rooms. This will make the Arcade Building more 
than ever lumbermen’s headquarters. 

The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation of St. Louis will be held sometime in October 
at the Midland Valley Country Club. W. P. Ander- 
son, president of the association, is a member of the 
club’s board of directors. At the tournament last 
week L, E. Cornelius turned in the best score—88. 
The meet was at Algonquin. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 29.—Four persons were killed and four others 
badly injured when the boiler of a sawmill operated 
at a place near Ross Point, about six miles from 
Laurel, Del., exploded on last Thursday from some un- 
ascertained cause. The dead include two men and 
their wives, negroes, who were working at the mill, 
and the injured are other employees. J. Stanford Lo- 
cates, the proprietor, had gone away only about fifteen 
minutes before and was near enough to the plant to see 
the boiler rise when the crash occurred. The bodies 
were badly mutilated and blown some distance. The 
mill was destroyed. 

Thomas Sizer, formerly a member of the well known 
New York lumber firm of Robert Sizer & Co., but who 
retired more than a year ago to make his residence in 
California, on his way back to the Pacific coast stopped 
in Baltimore last week to see his uncle, 8. P. Ryland, 
of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., and together they 
visited Mr. Ryland’s former home in Orange, Va. Mr. 


. Ryland had the misfortune to fall from a horse and 


dislocated a shoulder, suffering other injuries also. He 
was brought to Baltimore after receiving first treat- 
ment and is now able to be about again. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 29.—The lumber business here seems to be inac- 
tive. The demand is lighter for almost all kinds of 
lumber, but still prices are holding well, because 
everyone feels that there is less lumber than there will 
be demand. There are still some reported offerings by 
mills at less than current prices, but many of them 
have strings to them, and the number of them is less 
than it has been. Labor conditions, combined with 
high prices of materials, railroad conditions, and the 
uncertainty of the future, have put a temporary crimp 
in the building business, both in dwelling construction 
and other work, but there is still quite a volume being 
quietly carried on. 

Planing mills, trim men and furniture makers are all 
busy, but the first two are busy largely on old orders, 
with few new ones coming in. The box makers are 
even a little less busy than before and few are running 
to full capacity. Little public work is being done and 
less and less private or speculative work of importance, 
but there is a lot of improvement and repair work going 
on that takes a lot of lumber in small quantities, 

The demand for hardwoods is less active but there 
is a fair volume moving on old orders, and stock lists 
continue broken. Prices are firm, and some items, such 
as flooring, are still at a premium. Oak is offered a 
little more plentifully, but prices keep up well. Gum, 
poplar, ash, basswood, birch, beech, maple, cherry and 
mahogany are all in good call. 

White pine is scarce, and there is a prospect of prices 
going higher after the close of lake navigation. Spruce 
prices are firm, with a little less demand and not much 
offered. Hemlock is probably stronger in demand and 
more active than any other wood here. The supply is 
so far behind the demand that it would take months 
of a free supply to fill up. Very few wholesalers or 
manufacturers are offering any. Cypress is holding its 





price well, altho lists now are fairly full. Southern 
pine is moving in very much reduced volume and there 
is more and more offered, but still prices hold fairly 
well and there are few sales reported at off figures. 
The prices of North Carolina pine are steadier than 
they were a couple of weeks ago, and some of the more 
scary ones have tightened up again when they found 
the market was not really going to break. Lath and 
shingles are selling well at good prices, with lath 
actually scarce in all kinds and sizes, 

It is reported that the Emergency Fleet lumber has 
been awarded to Stephen Robinson, jr., a wholesaler of 
this city, but up to today the contract had not been 
signed, so that none of the lumber has actually been 
moved. 

William N. Lawton, president of the Lawton Lumber 
Co., has just returned to business after a delicate nasal 
operation which proved more risky than was antici- 
pated, but he is getting on pretty well now. 

George H. Huganir, head of the Huganir Lumber Co., 
has taken Edward F, Magee, formerly secretary of 
George M. Speigle & Co., as partner, and the firm name 
has been changed to the Huganir-Magee Lumber Co. 
The partners will specialize in hardwoods and white 
pine, adding some cypress to their offerings. Both men 
are well known in the trade. Mr. Magee will travel 
eastern Pennsylvania aud the Metropolitan district. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 30.—While there is plenty of optimism among 
lumbermen over fall business, the expected increase 
in demand has so far failed to materialize. Country 
yards are not such heavy buyers as expected. One 
reason is that labor is quite scarce and because of 
inability to get carpenters the farmers have been 
forced to let construction work slide. City yards are 
said to be doing a little more buying, but lumbermen 
here feel that the steel strike is holding business back. 

A sharp decline in the demand for shingles during 
the last week has been somewhat of a disquieting fac- 
tor, some lumbermen believing that it denotes a let up 
in building, tho shingle men say there has been a re- 
action against the high price of shingles. 

The Southern Pine Association has a large exhibit 
of miniature farm buildings and samples of southern 
pine finish at the soil show here this week. The ex- 
hibit occupies a central position in Convention Hall 
and attracts a great deal of attention. 


VERDI, NEV. 


Sept. 27.—Altho on Aug. 26, the Verdi Lumber Co. 
lost 3,000,000 feet of lumber by fire, consisting mostly 
of dimension lumber, with some box lumber and 4il 
of the lath, there still remains over 8,000,000 feet 
of lumber in the yard, largely shop and clears and 
some box lumber. The plant is turning out about 
125,000 feet daily in two 10-hour shifts, and during 
August made over 8,000,000 feet, a record run. The 
box factory turns out twenty-five cars of shooks a 
month. The company has seven retail yards thruout 
Nevada, thru which considerable of the mill output 
is sold. Work is now under way in the construction 
of the loading dock, nearly 1,000 feet long, that was 
burned with the lumber. Four hundred thousand feet 
of pencil cedar was included in the lumber that was 
burned. The Verdi Lumber Co. brings in its logs a 
distance of thirty miles, from near Sierraville, Calif., 
over its own logging railroad and in addition to its 
own timber, it is working in timber bought from the 
Forest Service. A new Willamette Iron Works com- 
pound logging engine was recently added to its logging 
equipment. 

It is expected that the plant will be able to run 
until late in December and make a season’s cut of 
21,000,000 feet this, of course, depending upon how 
soon winter weather sets in in the mountains. Verdi 
is just a mile over the California line in Nevada, and 
from Verdi the Central Pacific begins to wind its way 
up thru the Sierra Nevadas and down the other side 
into sunny California. A. L. Revert, president of the 
Verdi Lumber Co., is also its manager and IF. Nash 
has charge of manufacturing operations. F. E. Walker 
is secretary and head accountant and A. T. Eveleth 
sales manager. The venerable J. F. Condon, one of 
the founders of the Verdi Lumber Co., and long active 
in its management, but of late years retired and re- 
siding in Los Angeles, died at his home there about 
a month ago. He had many friends in the pine in- 
dustry of California and was very highly esteemed. 


CAMINO, CAL. 


Sept. 27.—Forest fires have been rather serious. 
about Placerville, eight miles from here, and have run 
thru considerable brush and cut-over lands, but not 
seriously. injured standing timber, it is thought. The 
yard, box factory, and general offices of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co. are here at Camino, but the 
sawmill plant is on the other side of the American 
River, at Pino Grande, and owing to the burning of 
two bridges, the sawmill was shut down from Aug. 23 
to Sept. 4. The lumber is brought from the mill to 
Camino over a narrow gage railroad, and the small 
cars of lumber are run onto a car that crosses the 
American River canyon, a distance of 3,500 feet from 
rim to rim, suspended from a cable which, at its 
lowest point is about 2,000 feet above the river. This 
wonderful engineering feat was accomplished by D. H. 
McEwan, years ago prominent Minneapolis lumber- 
man, later, cypress manufacturer at New Orleans, 
who helped organize and start the operations of the 
old Eldorado Lumber Co., which after various changes 
and additions is now the Michigan-California Lumber 
Co., with John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
its president, and Ray Danaher, its manager. 

Operating two bands, the Pino Grande plant is mak- 
ing 192,000 feet of lumber in two 11-hour shifts fre- 
quently, tho, averaging over 170,000 feet. The saw- 
mill, owing to late spring, did not start until April 
28, and will probably have to close down the middle 
of November and, taking out the two weeks lost by 
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fire, leaves only a six months’ season, which Mr. 
Danaher estimates will make a season’s cut of about 
26,000,000 feet. This will be a little more than last 
year’s cut, which was 24,500,000 feet. The box fac- 
tory at Camino ses about 10,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually. The |).x factory runs only ten hours a day 
and the woods work consists of eight hours’ work. 
Being paid on an hourly basis, it is optional with the 
men the hours they work. The holdings of the Mich- 
igan-California Lumber Co. include what was formerly 
the Eldorado County tract of white and sugar pine, 
formerly owned by the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., and 
considered one of the finest bodies of pine timber in 


California. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 29.—Joseph H. Poulin has been appointed east- 
ern representative for the firm of Terry & Gordon, 
wholesale lumber dealers here. Mr, Poulin has had 
fifteen years experience in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. He was also at one time engaged in railway 
work, being connected with the freight tariff work 
of the New York Central Railway, at Albany and Mon- 
treal, for a period of three years. Mr. Poulin was one 
of the organizers of the Eagle Lumber Co., Montreal, 
and its first secretary-treasurer. Recently he occu- 
pied the position of Canadian manager for the Robert 
W. Hunt Co., of Chicago. His past experiences have 
given him an intimate knowledge of the trade in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces, as well as the eastern 
United States. 

J. J. McFadden, of Spragge, Ont., was in Toronto 
recently on a business visit. The firm McFadden & 
Malloy, of which he is one of the partners, will put 
twice as many men into the camps during the coming 
winter as during last winter. 

S. B. Anderson, formerly with the Hocken Lumber 
Co., Toronto, has gone into business for himself as a 
wholesale lumber dealer and has opened an office in the 
Lumsden Building. 

John H. Cole, manager of the Knight Brothers Co. 
(Ltd.), Burk Falls, Ont., is on a business visit to 
Toronto. 

J. Brocklebank, representing C. V. Haerem, Man- 
chester, Eng., is on a business trip to Canada and is 
calling upon the trade in Toronto. 

The employees in the woodworking factories at 
Woodstock, Ont., have submitted a formal request to 
their employers for a 44-hour week and a minimum 
wage of 55 cents an hour. The request is made thru 
the local woodworkers’ and carpenters’ union. 

William Henderson, superintendent of the Shanty- 
men’s Christian Association, whose headquarters are 
at Toronto, left this week for an extended visit to the 
camps in the interior of British Columbia. 

Rev. Oswald J. Smith, who has been carrying on 
work for the Shantymen’s Christian Association in 
British Columbia, has returned to Toronto and has 
been appointed secretary of the association. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 27.—For the first time since January last the 
production of logs in July was less than for the same 
month a year ago. It amounted to 157,668,067 feet, 
as compared with 170,674,514 in July, 1918. The 
total for the first seven months of this year however, 
is still greater than for the corresponding period of 
last year, the respective figures being 987,337,917 feet 
and 943,120,121 feet. In 1917 the cut for the first 
seven months was 769,293,220 feet. It is very praqp- 
able that the cut for the last six months of this year 
will be less than a year ago, for the reason that many 
camps have been idle and there is not yet evidence of 
an overabundant desire on the part of the loggers to 
work. 

The cut per species in July was: Douglas fir, 82,650,- 
546 feet; red cedar, 37,137,101 feet; spruce, 10,673,- 
875 feet; hemlock, 15,381,856 feet; balsam, 3,430,501 
feet; yellow pine, 2,557,954 feet; white pine, 1,715,- 
787 feet; jack pine, 200,256 feet; larch, 3,652,584 
feet ; cottonwood, 267,607 feet. 

When royalty visits Vancouver a visit is always paid 
to the Hastings mill plant of the British Columbia 
mills, Timber & Trading Co. on Burrard Inlet, the old- 
est mill in British Columbia, and still going strong. 
In 1901, when the present King, then Duke of Corn- 
wall and York, came to the Pacific coast, he visited the 
Hastings mill and was greatly interested in seeing a 
modern sawmill plant. So was the Prince of Wales. 
He was met by Eric Hamber, general Manager, and 
Arthur Hendry and Alex. Hendry, who showed him 
around the mill. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Sept. 29.—The chaotic conditions that have char- 
acterized the lumber market of the southeast Texas 
and southwest Louisiana district ever since our entry 
into the world war are beginning to readjust them- 
selves and order is gradually evolving out of what 
for a time seemed veritable chaos. 

The interior trade presents the peculiar condition 
of having the manufacturers dictate in a large meas- 
ure to the consumers just what they, the consumers, 
will take in the way of lumber; not thru any spirit 
of imperialism, but because the manufacturers have 
the Hobson’s choice of either filling orders from badly 
broken stocks or turning them down—always provided 
they can not get the purchaser to take some other 
dimension or grade. One large mill in this section 
is actually shipping “dry” yard stock within forty 
hours\from the time the logs from which it was cut 
left the mill pond. In this way only can its orders 
for many dimensions be filled. While stocks are still 
badly broken, they are filling up on some dimensions, 
while orders keep other sizes on the “absent list.” 

The market is bare of clears and buyers are having 
great difficulty in securing any. The mills are ac- 
cepting only such orders as will fit their stocks. As 
to prices, the general tendency among the big manu- 


facturers is to stabilize them and local mills are satis- 
fied with the present fair price level on domestic 
business. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 27.—he continued car shortage worked out 
to its logical conclusion today when, with one excep- 
tion, every shingle mill in Everett was closed, their 
sheds piled full of shingles and none having cars to 
move the product. The plants idle are the Bayside, 
Jamison, Cargo, Mutual, Everett, Hartley, Garner and 
New England Manufacturing Co.’s properties. The 
Fred K. Baker mill was running. A conservative 
estimate today was that anywhere from 50,000,000 to 
60,000,000 shingles are stored by the Everett plants, 
representing the accumulation since the shortage in 
rolling stock developed. Resumption of cutting must 
depend entirely upon ability to ship and reduce ware- 
house. congestion. Shingle prices continued to hold 
firm, with no advance over the price reached last week, 
but there was a sudden cessation in inquiry that in 
some quarters was attributed to a feeling of uncertainty 
regarding the steel strike. Some operators felt that 
the car shortage might be the saving factor, under 
the circumstances, in supporting the market. The car 
shortage is the worst yet experienced, and some com- 
plaint is heard that Everett mills are victims of dis- 
crimination, based upon reports that isolated mills in 
the country, and in the Seattle district, are operating 
steadily with workable car supply available, while 
virtually none are to be had by Everett manufacturers. 

Lumber plants continue operation despite the inabil- 
ity to move stock and the yard supplies are piling 
higher than ever. Lumbermen report receipt of from 
30 to 40 percent of their normal car demand. Prices 
remain satisfactory but the operators view the market 
with a sort of indifference, feeling assured of no marked 
decline until cars are available. 

The three cargo shipping plants in Everett, the 
Weyerhaeuser, the Canyon and the Ferry-Baker, are 
cutting lumber and timbers for China and Japan for 
shipment next month. The steamship West Jra will 
load here about the middle of October for China, taking 
700,000 feet of squared timbers from the Canyon plant, 
645,000 feet of mixed lumber and timbers from the 
Weyerhaeuser plant and a smaller shipment from the 
Ferry-Baker mill. The Canyon company is cutting 
400,000 feet of “squares” for shipment to Japan during 
October. 

W. B. Dean, of the Interstate Lumber Co., wholesale 
dealer, of Denver, Colo., was a visitor at several of the 
Everett mills during the week. He was in the North- 
west looking over the trade situation in general, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 30.—The unsettled influences exerting them- 
selves all over the country are regarded as accounting 
for a falling off in the demand for lumber the last few 
weeks, rather than any over bought conditions. So 
many yards are carrying abnormally low stocks and 
building plans continue to be filed so freely that it is 
difficult to figure any but a continued strong demand 
for all classes of lumber. The nearer approach of 
winter, together with the uncertain labor situation, can 
not be overlooked by the average retail buyer, who 
naturally hesitates about placing orders for any period 
ahead. ‘There are good indications of an increase in 
the local domestic demand, especially for hardwoods, 
to overcome the falling off in export business, but 
buyers prefer to place their business on a hand to 
mouth basis. Notwithstanding the increase in produc- 
tion reported from several manufacturing sections, it 
is hardly expected that there will be a sufficient reces- 
sion in prices to be known as a break. 

The larger output of southern pine is considered 
healthy, because quotations on some grades were 
materially out of line with what they should have been 
when the average price was considered. A freer ship- 
ping situation and a larger production will stabilize 
the market to an extent that buyers will know more 
definitely what they can expect, and when it is seen 
that prices can be maintained on a larger production 
basis there will be less hesitancy. 

Many pieces of property have been sold on a basis 
that shows a strong desire on the part of many would 
be home owners to start construction at the earliest 
possible moment. There is not a section where a 
shortage in homes does not exist, and in many instances 
it is so pronounced that serious conditions will result 
during the winter. No real improvement in the build- 
ing situation is expected until the strikes are settled. 
Architects are going ahead with plans for a large 
number of important operations, and during the last 
week or so many interesting general contracts have 
been awarded. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 29.—Completion of reconstruction work on 
the cypress plant of Dibert, Stark & Brown at 
Lutcher, La., which was damaged by fire some time 
ago, has been delayed by the failure of new machinery 
to arrive. It was hoped to have the mill ready for 
operation again by Oct. 1, but the delay of the ma- 
chinery will necessitate a postponement of the open- 
ing date. The machinery shipments, it is understood, 
have been on the way for some time and efforts are 
making to hasten their delivery. 

At their regular noonday luncheon last Thursday, 
New Orleans Hoo-Hoo listened to a talk on the move- 
ment to establish a “zoo” at Audubon Park, the 
speaker being Vic Calver, secretary of the Zoo asso- 
ciation. 

Advices from Morgan City, La., state that some of 
the employees of the shook mill operated there by the 
Texas Co. went on strike last week, having organized 
a union and demanded its recognition by the company. 
At last accounts the plant was being operated by a 
reduced force. 

Word comes from Denham Springs, La., that 
Hougland & Hulst are erecting a sawmill five miles 
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north of that place, have completed arrangements for 
timber supply and closed a contract with a logging 
concern to keep the mill logged. The plant’s capacity 
is 25,000 feet. 

J. Allen Barnett, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., and 
F. E. Van Alstyne, a building contractor from Chi- 
cago, visited Lafayette, La., last week to inspect the 
site for the Baldwin Lumber Co.’s new plant and 
arrange for the’ beginning of construction work. It is 
hoped to have the crews on the job by Oct. 15. 


The hustling Texas town of Orange walked off with 
one of the coveted prizes awarded by the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World during the convention 
here last week. Orange sent the largest delegation of 
any city in Texas to the big convention, mustering 
here twenty strong under the leadership of J. B. 
Miller, secretary of the Orange Ad Club. 

Local Hoo-Hoo have decided to arrange for a con- 
catenation in New Orleans during the annual ¢onven- 
tion of the Southern Logging Association, which is 
scheduled for Nov. 11, 12 and 13. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 29.—The weather for the last week has been 
ideal for southern pine manufacturers and the mills 
as a whole are cutting more lumber than they are 
shipping, due to their inability in many cases to get 
enough cars to fill their requirements. The demand 
seems to have fallen off considerably, yet in most 
cases it is keeping up with the car supply. 


Stocks are still badly broken and it is as hard as 
ever to place mixed car shipments, altho from now 
on most of the business offered will be of that nature 
due to the fact the retailers are going to buy only 
that material which they absolutely need. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Sept. 29.—C. P. Jackson, general agent of the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, after a trip over the lines from 
Artesia, Miss., to Montgomery, Ala., estimates that 
there is 68,000,000 feet of lumber cut and ready for 
shipment that can not be sent to market because of 
lack of cars, it being estimated that 3,400 cars will 
be necessary to relieve the situation. 


The State legislature has just closed its sessions 
after having enacted several measures of benefit to the 
lumber interests. One permits the creation of stump 
and land clearing districts in the State, the land being 
cleared by the State and the cost assessed against the 
farmer in payments extending over thirty years, thus 
fostering the improvement of cut-over lands. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Quitman, Miss., has 
let a contract for the erection of twelve additional 
residences at Crandall, where its new hardwood mill is 
located. The company has just completed the building 
of fifty bungalows of from four to six rooms, besides 
a storehouse, office building, hotel, rooming house, 
church, school and other smaller buildings. The com- 
pany is also making preparations in Quitman, where 
its 200,000-feet capacity southern pine mill is located, 
to take care of the additional force which it will 
employ when it institutes its night shift. 


The big sawmill of the Bond Lumber Co. at Bond, 
Miss.; closed Saturday, having finished its cut. The 
mill was formerly the property of the J. E. North 
Lumber Co., which installed it in 1910, and later was 
operated by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 29.—The prices of comnion stock have dropped 
$1 since last week, but high grade stock is moving 
nicely at old prices and does not show any weakness. 
Production is still considerably’ below normal and 
stocks are scarce. There seems to be plenty of random 
length dimension, but buyers find difficulty in filling 
piece orders and cars of one length, altho 16-foot is 
fairly plentiful. There is some talk of closing down 
mills if the market goes lower, but unless a large sur- 
plus is accumulated during the remainder of the year 
prices may be forced up again next spring. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 30.—Business in general is somewhat affected 
here because of the closing down of a few of the steel 
mills, The situation is not serious and many reports 
indicate a return to work at many points. Only those 
lumber concerns which deal in structural timbers and 
heavy planks are seriously retarded in their business, 

Demand for upper grades is very brisk, but most 
of this stuff is very hard to get. Reports from the 
various mill districts indicate that all operations are 
running full time. Mill stocks are low but are being 
added to right along. ‘This surplus, however, has to 
be used to fill orders bearing dates of a month or so 
ago and hardly any attention can be given new orders. 


Shipping conditions in some sections are showing 
improvement, this being especially true where mills 
are located on or near the main lines of the railroads. 
Those farther back on the spur lines find it difficult 
to get sufficient carriers and some have been without 
any cars for several weeks, 


Prices continue firm, altho the transit car is hav- 
ing a tendency to cause a fluctuation in quotations on 
some grades. 


The W. A. Wilson & Sons Co. recently appointed 
W. G. Golden traffic manager. Mr. Golden for the 
last twelve years has been with the Panhandle divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad and resigned from 
the position as chief clerk. 

At the monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Lumber 
Dealers’ Association Sept. 25 topics dealing with the 
lumber business in general were discussed. Reports 
indicate that this was the best and most interesting 
meeting held for some time. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Sept. 29.—The Miles Timber 
Co., of Ascension Parish, Louisiana, entered suit in 
the Civil District Court’ here against the Vacherie 
Cypress Co. and the Fidelity & Casualty Co., of New 
York. The plaintiff alleges that the Vacherie Cypress 
Co., under a contract executed in 1912, has been cut- 
ting cypress and hardwood timber from lands owned 
by plaintiff. It asks judgment for the sum of $58,102 
claimed to be due as the difference between the market 
value of the timber taken and the price actually paid 
for it during the seven years. The Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. is joined as defendant as surety for the 
Vacherie Cypress Co. 


New ORLEANS, LA., 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


New Or.eans, La., Sept. 29.—The Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bo ve Dhggs has sold 8,241 acres of cut- 
over land to Blackman & Ce... OF Indianapolis, who 
are planning to settle farmers upon the lands. 





AMITE, LA., Sept. 30.— —The sale at public auction 
of the timber on two sections of school lands in Tangi- 
pahoa Parish took place at Amite last week and orev 
a number of bidders. One tract eg © ee to A. 
Edwards, of Pontchatoula, La., 15,200. The 
oy eg to E. D. Sauls, of bylertewn, Miss., for 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Sept. 30.—The Lloyd-McAlpine 
Co., of Appleton, Wis., has purchased from the Keith 
& HHiles Lumber Co., 10,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber near Stone Lake, Forest County. This tract will 
provide extensive logging operations for four years. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 1.—The purchase of a large 
tract of timber land in the vicinity of Campbellsville, 
Ky., and the erection of a sawmill there, by J. V 
Stimson Co., of Owensboro, Ky., is reported. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 1—A deal has been virtually 
closed in eastern Kentucky whereby the Wizard Land 
& Improvement Co. will sell 5,000 acres of hardwood 
timber in Letcher County to Mowbray & Robinson, of 
Cincinnati, who plan to ship the logs to the big Mow- 
bray plant at Quicksand, Ky., for cutting. 

Banoor, Mz., Sept. 29.—Henry H. Putnam, of Dan- 
forth, has sold his timberland holdings in eastern and 
northern Maine, comprising about 210,000 acres, to a 
New York syndicate for a price reported to be con- 
siderably more than $1,000,000. 


Corpgen, Ga., Sept. 30.—John R. Barfield has pur- 
chased the Leonard tract of virgin pine in Dooly 
county, according to report, the deal involving half a 
million dollars. The tract is said to be one of the 
largest virgin pine tracts in Georgia. 


MempHIS, TENN., Sept. 30.—The Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co. has purchased 16,000 acres of timber- 
land in Franklin Parish, Louisiana, from the Tensas 
Delta Land Co., of Chicago. 





HYMENEAL ; 


HODGDON-CARR—Wayne C. Hodgdon, of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., and Miss Lucille L. Carr, of Portland, 
Ore., were married in the latter city on Sept. 29. 
Mr. Hodgdon is the son of Charles A. Hodgdon, a 
lumberman of Rhinelander. 





MITCHELL-RENOUVEL—Lieut. Arthur L. Mit- 
chell and Mademoiselle Clementine Suzette 
Renouvel, of N.ntes, France, were married at the 
home of the bridegroom’s parents in Portland, Ore., 
Sept. 24. The ceremony was performed by the 
chaplain of the lieutenant’s old regiment, Major W. 
S. Gilbert, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Astoria, who was with Lieut. Mitchell on the 
Mexican border and in France. This was the second 
wedding ceremony for the young couple as_ they 
were married by the French civil ceremony in Brest 
last July. Upon arrival in the United States ar- 
rangements were made to have the second marriage 
performed in Portland, in accordance with the rites 
of the Presbyterian Church. Isieut. Mitchell and 
his bride will move to Kelso, Wash., where he ex- 
fe ee to engage in lumber manufacturing with his 
ather. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. _Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,313;743. Saw oiler. Jesse Schmidt, Tracy, Calif. 

1,313,854. Wire bound box machines. Seraphine F. 
Bauwens, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Wirebounds Patents 
me Kittery, Me. 

1,313,855. Wire bound box machine. Seraphine F. 
Bauwens, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Wirebounds Patents 
a Kittery, Me. 

1,313,950. Woodworking machine. Carl A. Oveson, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Herbert 8S. Mills, same place. 

1,314,106. ‘xpanded wood lath. John A. Waller, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Expanded Wood Lath Corpora- 
tion, Cook County, Ill. 

1,314,107. Expanded board lath. John A. Waller, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Expanded Wood Lath Corpora- 
tion, Cook County, Ill. ‘ 

1,314,291. Sawing appliance. John D. Wallace, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to J. D. Wallace & Co., same 


ace. 

1,314,514. Planer bridge adjusting means. Arthur 
B. Folsom, bein yg Mass., assignor to William M. 
heb ord same place 





mow * sg Wood. turning lathe. Mike Sopcense, 

es, W 

“ pF he 730, Saw fitting tool. Gustaf Anderson, Seat- 
ah! 


1314, 834, Box atut trimming mechanism. George 
A, Smith, South Hill, Va. 


4,912. Saw filer. 
Cal Hie 


- 1,316,222, Saw set. Joseph A. Genova, Oyster Bay, 


Adam Stewart, Los Angeles, 
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Bolshevism —T win to Nihilism and Anarchism 


[By Charles E. Chidsey] 


The address delivered by Charles S. Keith before 
a joint meeting of lumber retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers, in Chicago Aug. 19, and printed on 
the front page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Aug. 23, is one of the most important contributions 
to the discussion of current and coming events that 
have appeared recently. Its importance consists 
not only in what he so forcibly says, but also as 
evidence that the conservative class in America is 
beginning to awake and to realize that this nation 
is confronted by the gravest danger that has ever 
threatened it; namely, the growth within it of a 
soviet republic, which reduced to the final analysis 
is nihilism; for Bolshevism, which is merely an- 
other name for extreme radicalism, followed to its 
Jogical conclusion ends in anarchy or the negation 
of all Jaw and order, and the complete destruction 
of the State and of society. 

Michael Bakunin, the founder of this cult or 
movement, in an address delivered at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1868, gives us its purpose, saying— 


Brethren, I come to announce to you a new gospel, 
which must penetrate to the very ends of the world. 
This gospel admits of no halfway measures and hesi- 
tations. The old world must be destroyed and re- 
placed by a new one. The lie must be stamped out and 
give way to the truth. It is our mission to destroy 
the lie, and to effect this we must begin at the com- 
mencement. The beginning of all those lies which 
have ground down this poor world in slavery is God. 
For many hundred years monarchs and priests have 
inoculated the hearts and minds of mankind with 
this notion of God ruling over this world. They also 
have invented for the people the notion of another 
world, in which their God is to punish with eternal 
torture those who have refused to obey their degrading 
laws here upon earth. This God is nothing but the 
personification of absolute tyranny and has been in- 
vented with a view to either frightening or alluring 
nine-tenths of the human race into submission to the 
other tenth. If there really was a God, surely he 
would use the lightning which he holds in his hand 
to overthrow those thrones to the steps of which man- 
kind is chained. He would assuredly use it to over- 
throw those altars where the truth is hidden by clouds 
of lying incense. Tear out of your heart the belief 
‘in the existence of God, for as long as an atom of that 
silly superstition remains in your minds you will never 
know what freedom is. 

The first lie is God. The second is right. Might 
invented the fiction of right in order to assure and 
strengthen its reign—that right which it does not it- 
self heed and which serves only as a barrier against 
any attack which may be made by the trembling and 
stupid masses of mankind. Might forms the sole 
groundwork of society. Might makes and unmakes 
laws, and that might should be in the hands of the 
majority. It should be in the possession of those nine- 
tenths of the human race whose immense power has 
been rendered subservient to the remaining tenth by 
means of that lying fiction of right before which you 
are accustomed to bow your heads and to drop your 
arms. Once penetrated with a clear conviction of your 
own might you will be able to destroy the mere notion 
of right. And when you have freed your minds from 
the fear of God and from that childish respect for the 
fiction of right all the remaining chains which bind 
you, which are called science, civilization, property, 
marriage, morality and justice, will snap asunder like 
threads. 

Let your own happiness be your only law. But in 
order to get this law recognized and to bring about 
the proper relations which should exist between the 
majority and the minority of mankind you must de- 
stroy everything which exists in the shape of state or 
social organization. So educate yourselves and your 
children that when the great moment for establishing 
the new world arrives your eyes may not be blinded 
and deceived by the falsehoods of tyrants of throne 
and altar. 

Our first work must be the destruction and annihi- 
lation of everything as it now exists. You must ac- 
custom yourselves to destroy everything, the good 
with the bad, for if but an atom of this old world 
remains the new will never be created. 


In the same year another nihilist, speaking at 
Berne, said: 

We nihilists say, “No law and no religion—nihil !” 
* * * Let us then cast off the garment of law, for 
it has not been made according to our measure and it 
impedes our free progress. Hither with the ax and let 
us demolish everything. Those who come after us will 
know how to rebuild an edifice quite as solid as that 
which we now feel trembling over our heads. 

Article 24 of the nihilist proclamation of 1876 
says: 

The future order of things will doubtless originate 
with the people themselves, but we must leave that to 
future generations. Our mission is only one of uni- 
versal, relentless and terror striking destruction. 

Article 26 of the same document declares that: 

The object of our organization and of our con- 
spiracy is to concentrate all the forces of this world 
into an invincible and all-destroying power. 

Such is nihilism as defined by the nihilists them- 
selves. The foregoing quotations are from an ar- 
ticle by Fritz Cuneliff-Owen entitled ‘‘ Russian Ni- 
hilism,’’ which appeared in the Nineteenth Century 
in 1879. It must be apparent to all that nihilism or 
bolshevism is not a political theory upon which 
men may rationally differ without losing their men- 
tal balance, but essentially a religion or cult. Like 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism it sends forth its 

«Missionaries to convert the world; peacefully if 
possible; if not, like the followers of the Prophet, 
they will appeal to the sword. 


Unfortunately, the American people, broadly 
speaking, are obsessed with the idea that the ex- 
isting ills of society are due to causes that may be 
removed by legislation, thereby unconsciously pre- 
paring the way for the reception and spread of this 
plague. The theory of the omnipotence of legisla- 
tures and parliaments is not confined to the Amer- 
ican public, however, but has engaged the attention 
of some of the ablest publicists of the world for 
many years. W. H. Mallock, writing in the Nine- 
teenth Century in 1880 said in part: 

Some of you are fond of declaring that Parliament, 
as the voice of the nation, is in all political matters 
omnipotent and irresponsible. * * But tho it 
made and unmade laws it would not be omnipotent. 
There would all the time be a greater lawgiver, whose 
laws it might indeed break, but not long with im- 
punity. That lawgiver is human nature itself, and its 
laws are those by which all civilization is compelled 
to construct itself; the laws of property, of inequality 
and obedience. These laws, it is true, may seem 
hard; but in some of her aspects is not Nature hard 
everywhere, and is she not the more hard the more 
we disregard her? ‘This social law of hers is indeed 
a stone which if it fall upon us will grind us all to 
powder. It may seem, doubtless, that present progress 
is settling in the direction you dream of; that one 
by one these hard laws are being eluded and replaced 
by others. But what you call progress is quite dif- 
ferent. It is not progress but dissolution. Our 
civilization is not the first that the world has known; 
in some respects it is not the greatest, and there is 
no reason to suppose that it is exceptionally stable. 
If it has stronger forces to defend it, it also has 
stronger forces to menace it—forces which are at 
present quite manageable but which the elusive teach- 
ings of radicalism might in time rouse to fury and 
might at any moment render mischievous. 

The radical politician can not be too strongly re- 
minded that there are two prospects open to men— 
advance and retrogression—and that the latter is 
as possible as the former has been terribly taught 
us many times by history. It will be well for him 
to remember that the surest retrogressions are at- 
tempts at impossible progress, and if inclined to 
doubt this, to recall the sober warning of Saint 
Beuve: 

Nothing is more prompt to lower civilization than 
crises such as these, and we may lose in three weeks 
the results of many ages. * * * Savagery is al- 
ways at our two feet and when we make a misstep 
she goes ahead. 

It is this savagery, always walking with us step 
by step, that now and then breaks out into epidemics 
of madness, sometimes religious and sometimes 
anarchistic, which as Drury, in his History of the 
French People, says 
occur and spread at certain times and are more in- 
fectious than ordinary epidemics. It will be observed 
that when one of these epidemics breaks out the 
leaders are always inspired by the loftiest idealism 
and altruism, and that they have no motive but the 
welfare and advancement of humanity. 

Tacitus, the great Roman historian, adds his tes- 
timony that 

The rights of man, and other specious names, are the 
language of all who want to usurp dominion over 
others. 

The basic principle of all those who seek by rev- 
olution and not by evolution to overturn establish- 
ments and give free rein to anarchy is egotism and 
egoism, for two of the most impelling forces of hu- 
man action are the desire for social advancement 
and the lust for dominion. There are times when 
they appear dormant, but their fires are never 
wholly extinguished. ‘‘It must never be forgot- 
ten,’’ says Mignet, in his history of the French 
Revolution, ‘‘that in a revolution men are moved 
by two tendencies; namely, attachment to their 
ideas and a thirst for command. The members of 
the committee at the beginning agreed in their 
democratic sentiments; at the end they contended 
for power.’’ 

The solution of the problem confronting us lies 
in properly educating the masses, seeing that only 
sound economic teaching is given them. This is a 
work that must be done by the press and by the 
conservative class of the nation. The medical man 
of today practices preventive medicine, inoculating 
the healthy man to safeguard him against typhoid 
and other maladies. We must follow a similar 
course and see that every man, woman and child 
learns the history of nihilism and othér kindred 
ills of the body politic, and are taught that the laws 
that govern in the realm of economics are as fixed 
as are those of the physical world, and that man 
has no more power to alter or repeal them than he 
has to abrogate the law of gravity. Not by rev- 
olution but by evolution will man reach his highest 
development, socially and politically. 





For THE purpose of promoting the industrial 
development of Brazil an expedition is now in- 
vestigating the interior resources and their possible 
commercial value. The investigators have been 
instructed to survey the forest resources carefully. 
Brazil is now expending large sums to further the 
activities of the country. Reports from Rio de 
Janeiro state that British capitalists are seeking 
sites in Brazil suitable for ship yards. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








% Try a Car of 
Tid ’ * 
Geek Dimension 


Our Deer Island mill manufactures 
nothing but Timbers and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Ore, andYacot, Week. Portland, Ore. 
Representatives HI. Wachammuth, Sc Louie, Mo 


Frederick McNamara, Denver, 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 


Ne eal 


Pa. 














Spruce--F ir 


Structural— Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 





ICE) Wholesalers 





Manufacturers 


| H.P. Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








Fir, Spruce, Western*Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





tiektee are satel 
Fir and 
Cedar 

LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughtom & Wiggims Company 
| 910-811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, orE. | 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 











Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-GradelInspected 
Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 


Timbers 


and Special Cuttings. 











TRADE MARK 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 











* 


ae you handle Pacific 
Coast Lumber and Shingles 


THE LUMBERMEN’S 
FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
will keep you up to the 
minute on Coast rates to all 
points in your territory. 


Used and recommended by distributors 
all over the United States and Canada. 


Rates to | State $3.50 per year. 
2 States 6.00 “ “ 
3 “ 8.00 “ “ 
4 °° tfeeo-** 


YOU NEED THIS SERVICE RIGHT NOW. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


Bias White Building, Seattle, Washington 
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White Pine Specialists of the West 





o fw Sean — iouier 
regon ects and Pattern actory Stocks 
hite Lumber eesere Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks Mouldings 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selecte 
fornia races ogame” ee Sapteny 14 . 
i ite Selects and Specia 
and Cut Sash and a Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed Dimension 
ine —| Moul Woods (Lath 
Specials 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 


J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, idtohienn 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,”’ just 


By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. S. Peterson, of the Ellington Lumber Co., Haw- 
kins, Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


J. E. Jones, of New Orleans, La., chief inspector of 
the Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago on 
business this week. 

F. H. Campbell, sales agent in Chicago territory for 
the Peavyy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., is on a sales trip to 
the larger Ohio cities this week. 

W. E. Snider, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, 
La., spent most of the week on a sales trip thru 
Illinois points. 

Percy F. Stone, of Rockford, Ill., hardwood whole- 
saler and furniture manufacturer, was in Chicago 
Thursday and his genial smile showed that business is 
still good in both branches in which he is interested. 


S. C. Bennett and F. M. Baker, sr., of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co., returned Wednesday from a _ busi- 
ness trip to Mound City and Cairo, Ill., and report 
that lumbermen there find the hardwood market still 
active. 

BH. H. McGill, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Thomas FE. Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
returned Wednesday from a trip to Detroit, Mich., and 
Toledo, Ohio. He reports that industrial concerns 
there are active but that they are apparently well 
bought up on lumber. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary, and W. G. Cole, safety en- 
gineer, of the Southern Pine Association, New Or- 


leans, La., were in Chicago Tuesday on their way to 
Cleveland, Ohio, to attend the annual convention of the 
National Safety Council. 


D. J. Wilkinson, of Lamison, Ala., and D. H. Willey, 
of the D. H. Willey Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
start cutting this fall on a tract of shortleaf pine in 
Alabama, a sawmill, planing mill and dry kilns now 
being put in shape for the operation. 

W. H. Matthias, of the Mid-west Lumber Co., re- 
turned from St. Louis, Mo., on Thursday and reports 
that the hardwood business continues good there and 
that the trade has an exceptionally nice demand for 
poplar, which appears to be one of the best items in the 
hardwood list at present. 


Frank S. Durham, of the W. J. Durham Lumber 
Co., Neenah, Wis., was in Chicago Monday on his way 
to Florida, where he expected fo spend a vacation 
under southern skies. He reports the retail business 
at Neenah and Wautoma, Wis., very good and the pre- 
vailing lumber prices in no way checking the volume 
of the trade. 


Enos Colburn, of the Enos Colburn Lumber Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday and while 
here said that the demand for everything that he 
handles is keeping up in fine shape, but the trouble is 
to get acceptances of some orders and shipments on 
those that have been placed. He reported west Coast 
shipments especially coming thru slowly. 


Among the out of town lumbermen to arrive in Chi- 
cago Thursday eager for the White Sox-Red Sox world’s 
series fray on Friday, Saturday and Sunday were 
M. J. eg of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, 
La.; E. Saner, of the Saner-Ragley Lumber Co., of 
Carmona, "Tex. ; L. V. Graham, vice president and 
general manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
Washington ; Lee W. Wilson, of the Caddo River Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and Lee H. Shepherd, of 
Columbus, Ohio, sales representative in Ohio territory 
for the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Ragley and: Mrs, Saner, ardent ball fans, accom- 
panied their husbands to Chicago to attend the games, 


F. R. Gadd, of Memphis, Tenn., statistical expert of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
was in Chicago Wednesday, returning home from Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where he attended the joint conference 
of lumber manufacturers and timber land owners with 
Government representatives on the questionnaire for 
the lumber industry. Mr. Gadd reports that manu- 
facturers are taking a keen interest in the coéperation 
offered by the bureau of internal revenue in endeavor- 
ing to arrive at a proper tax on timber holdings and 
that the meeting at Milwaukee was a very satisfactory 
one. 

Complimentary copies of an address 
the Chicago Lumber Association and its guests at the 
Auditorium Hotel by C. F. Wiehe, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., on “Woods Scenes and Operations,” 
are being distributed to a few fortunate members of 
the trade. It will be recalled by those present that 
Mr. Wiehe’s talk was supplemented with moving pic- 
tures and lantern slides and the latter, which gave 
in tabular form different facts about lumber and pre- 
vailing prices at different periods, were photographed 
for use in the booklet, which contains seventy-five 
pages of valuable information. 


Clyde H. Teesdale, 
tory, Madison, Wis., 
ferring with W. EF. 


of the Forest Products Labora- 
was in Chicago Tuesday con- 
Snider, Bert E. Cook and R. C. 


_Biddle, officers of district 7, Southern Pine Salesmen’s 


Service Association, relative to plans for the meeting 
of the association at Madison, Wis., next Tuesday. 
Mr. Biddle this week was appointed secretary of dis- 
trict 7 of the association, following the resignation of 
J. W. Smith, who has been named sales manager of 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and Robert Cousin, 
of the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., were in Milwaukee 
Monday and Tuesday attending the joint conference of 
lumber manufacturers and timber land owners of Wis- 


given before. 


consin and northern Michigan with Government officials 
on the questionnaire required by the internal revenue 
bureau of the Treasury Department. Dr. Compton 
went to St. Paul, Minn., to attend a similar conference 
on Wednesday and Thursday and R. B. Goodman, of 
Goodman, Wis., who presided at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing, came to Chicago Tuesday and then went to St. 
Paul for the session there. 


Robert T. Cooper, one of the best known men in the 
hardwood lumber trade in Memphis territory, recently 
has actively entered the field as president and man- 
ager of the newly organized West Memphis Lumber Co., 
which, with an authorized capital of $25,000, begins 
business under the most auspicous circumstances. The 
company will have a retail pine yard at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., which is a new town site about seven miles 
west of Memphis on the Rock Island and Iron Moun- 
tain railroads. This yard will be located almost on a 
new Government highway leading out of Memphis and 
taking into consideration the growth that is certain 
to come to that section within the next few years, 
the company has selected an ideal spot for a retail 
yard. The company also expects to do a large whole- 
sale business in hardwood and pine. Mr. Cooper, the 
president of the new company, has had sixteen years’ 
experience in hardwoods with the Memphis Band Mill 
Co. and its predecessor, serving as sales manager. 


G. G. Rupley, vice president and eastern sales man- 
ager of the Liberty Lumber Co., returned Monday from 
a two weeks’ trip to the Inland Empire and the west 
Coast. He reports a car shortage in both sections, 
tho it is worse with the pine manufacturers, who have 
not had 40 percent of their car requirements in the 
last two months. On all their short hauls they are 
shipping their common lumber in open equipment, with 
the consent of their customers, which naturally is not 
difficult to obtain because the trade needs the stocks. 
“Most of the pine mills are so oversold on shop,” he 
said, “that it looks as if they would never get a clean 
order file, and they are back on other lumber as well. 
The fir mills are well clogged with orders, too, and tho 
the situation is easier, as some prices are off, they 
do not seem anxious for much new business. As to the 
lack of anxiety over new business, timbers furnish the 
only exception, as most of the mills are in a position 
to take on that kind of cutting. Most of the fir mills 
in Portland territory have plenty of offshore trade and 
so long as that keeps up naturally there is not much 
worry about demand from the interior. Mr. Rupley 
says that the manufacturers report labor more plenti- 
ful and the men much more willing to work than they 
were a year ago. 





HAVE A CIGAR ON HARRY BUTTS! 


If there is one thing that Harry H. Butts, sales 
manager of the Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, 
Wis., delights in it is to guess correctly or keep the 
other fellow from doing so. Harry has another pro- 
clivity ; he acts on “hunches,” So just before he left 
Park Falls the other day for Antigo, Wis., to attend 
the Northern Salesmanship Congress there, he had a 
“hunch” or a vision or something that someone at 
Antigo was going to offer a fine prize to the lumber 
salesman or lumberjack who guessed correctly the 
number of shingles in a bunch of “sound butts.” So he 
went out to the shingle pile and counted a bunch and 
in it were exactly 197 shingles, the story runs. And 
when he got to Antigo, sure enough in the display win- 
dow of Druggist John McCarthy there was a bunch 
of “sound butts” and the visiting lumber salesmen and 
lumberjacks were asked to guess on the number in the 
bunch. For a time Harry could not recall how many 
were in that bunch back home, as he had lost the 
memorandum, tho he knew it was either 971 or 791 
or 179 or 719 or 917 or 197, but after mentally doing 
the ‘‘eenie, meenie, miney, mo” stunt with the com- 
bination he put in his guess as 197. After Harry got 
back home, he received a letter from Druggist McCar- 
thy that he was the successful guesser, that 197 was 
the right guess and a box of fine perfectos were on 
their way to the winner. A friend of Harry’s who left 
Park Falls on Wednesday said he was down at the 
roadside waiting for the parcel post mailman to come 
along with the delivery. 





GOES SOUTH TO BE SALES MANAGER 


J. W. (Jimmy) Smith, genial salesman in Chicago 
territory for the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of 
Laurel, Miss., lost his smile this week because he had 
to pack his household goods, seek a freight car and 
see a moving van haul his home belongings thereto, 
and the only thing that made him retain his composure 
was a promotion from his company. The promotion 
made the moving activities necessary, Mr. Smith, who 
is one of the best known southern pine salesmen in 
Chicago territory, is moving to Laurel, Miss., as he has 
been chosen sales manager of the company to succeed 
A. J. Glassow. Mr. Glassow has been appointed 
general manager, as 8S. C. Bissell is returning to 
Wausau, Wis., to assist W. H. Bissell in the man- 
agement of the various activities in which the Bissell, 
Alexander and Ross interests are concerned. 

Mr. Smith, who got his lumber start with the Ross 
Lumber Co., of Arbor Vitae, Wis., in 1899, has been 
sales representative in Chicago, southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois for the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co. for the last five years. “He is a popular salesman 
and has been secretary of district 7 of the Southern 
Pine Salesmen’s Service Association. He resigned 
that place this week and R. C. Biddle, of the Kirby 
Bonner Lumber Co., was named to succeed him. 

Previous experience in the South has been had by 
Mr. Smith, who for a time was with the Sumter Lum- 
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ber Co., then :t Sumter, Ala., and now at Electric 
Mills, Miss. Iie then came back north and was con- 
nected with the cedar operation at Escanaba, Mich., of 
the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., of Madison, 
Wis. Later he traveled for the C. L. Cross Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, and then went to Shohola, Pa., where 
he had charge of the lumber department of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. Five years ago Mr. Smith returned 
to the employ of the Bissell-Ross interests and with 
Chicago as his headquarters sold southern pine 
since then in Chicago, northern Illinois and southern 





J. W. (JIMMY) SMITH, OF CHICAGO; 
Promoted to Sales Manager of Southern Pine Operation 


Wisconsin. His many friends in the lumber trade 
will be pleased to learn of his promotion and they know 
that after his goods are unpacked and properly placed 
in his new home at Laurel the genial smile will re- 


turn, and that morning, noon and night “Jimmy” 
Smith will be on the job selling lumber, 
oBvou 


ane: 


REVIEWS SOURCES OF PULPWOOD SUPPLY 


If the rapid destruction of Canadian pulpwood for- 
ests continues, the world for its supply of news-print 
paper in a few years may have to fall back upon straw 
of wheat and other grains, according to a statement 
made by C. Price-Green, of Toronto, Ont., industrial 
commissioner of the Canadian National Railways, at 
the fifth annual exposition of Chemical Industries held 
in Chicago last week. 

“The newspapers of Chicago alone consume daily 
more than 5,000 spruce trees of average size,” said 
Mr. Price-Green. ‘One edition of the Chicago Tribune 
requires the spruce of thirty acres of forest. With 
but one-fifteenth of the world’s population the United 
States consumes one-half of the world’s production 
of paper. At the present rate of consumption and 
destruction by fire, insects and fungus growth, one is 
forced to the conclusion that the time is not far dis- 





C. PRICE-GREEN, OF TORONTO, CAN.; 
Who Tells of Pulp Wood Forest Destruction 


tant when a substitute for spruce in the making of 
newsprint paper will have to be found and one of the 
most likely sources of supply is the vast quantity of 
straw from the grass growing areas which is at the 
present time being wasted.” 

The speaker said that Canada has the largest forest 
area in the British Empire and its preeminence as a 
paper producing country lies in its possession of 350,- 
000 square miles of pulpwood forests, which, it is 
estimated, will yield a thousand million cords of pulp- 


wood. Upon these forests the United States depends 
largely for its print paper. 

“The more important of these forests,” said Mr. 
Price-Green, “lie along the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and British Columbia and support 
the leading manufacturing industry of the Dominion. 
In 1890, Canada’s export of pulp and paper products 
amounted to only $120. In 1918 these exports had 
reached a total of $71,000,000.” 





BUILDING INSPECTOR COMPILES CODE 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has received a letter from a building inspector in a 
mid-west city of about 35,000 population telling how 
he has proceeded to compile a building code for his 
town. His letter read: 


“You are right in concluding that we have no build- 
ing code and we regretfully admit that we are be- 
hind, in this particular respect, other cities of far 
less enterprise and importance than ours. Outside 
of administering the new housing law, we practically 
have nothing to say while almost every day we run 
across some iniquitous practice that we can only wink 
at and let go. 

“Since coming into this office in June, I have been 
devoting my spare moments to gathering data toward 
compiling an ordinance to present to our city council. 
For this purpose I am collecting such building codes 
as I can get hold of and gathering the best I can find 
in them. The idea is to prepare what I am pleased 
to style a housing manual and give particular atten- 
tion to dwellings. In the main, large commercial 
structures are planned by competent engineers and 
all the details of safety, fireproofing etc., are pretty 
well taken care of but the poor lone house builder is 
apt to get stung. 

“Most of the building codes are too technical for 
the ordinary contractor and the matter too scattered 
to mean anything to him, so I want to simplify the 
code and make a distinction between the two classes 
of buildings. In other, words, a general code could be 
adopted by the National Association of Engineers and 
the fire protection could be regulated by the National 
Board of Underwriters that would save the individual 
city from cumbering its code with a wonderful lot of 
general matters. I would be very much pleased to 
receive a copy of your standard building ordinances 
and can assure you that I will make use of it.” 

In compiling a booklet on building ordinances, the 
architectural department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has sought to make the 
compilation fit the needs of small cities of 5,000 to 
35,000 population, and so free from cumbersome 
technical verbiage that it can be readily understood 
by the average building inspector and even prospec- 
tive home builders. Every illustration in the booklet 
is designed to be constructive in character and very 
clear on every point in question. The index of the 
booklet is complete, the subjects being logically ar- 
ranged and plainly designated with sub-heads, and 
those in charge of the architectural bureau of the 
National are anxious that it be placed in the hands of 
all building commissioners and inspectors in cities 
of the size mentioned. 





BUYS CAMP GRANT SURPLUS LUMBER 


Seven million feet of surplus Government lumber 
stocks at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., which were 
bought several days ago by the I. Lurya Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, have been shipped to this city and dis- 
tributed among the different yards controlled by the 
company, which has its main yard at 2301 South 
Crawford Avenue. The purchase included all but 
2,000,000 feet of the Government’s lumber stocks at 
Camp Grant, and the lumber bought is mostly fir, tho 
there is some hemlock. The stock is No. 2 common. 
As the purchase of the lumber was made before the 
settlement of the building lockout in Chicago, com- 
pany officials sought to dispose of it elsewhere but 
following the strike settlement the stocks were needed 
for Chicago. 

“All the lumber bought has been shipped to Chicago 
and distributed among our yards here,” said Samuel 
Joseph, of the company, this week. “We are now 
selling lots of lumber since the strike settlement, as 
house, bungalow and flat building is being resumed 
all over Chicago. Building will surely continue at 
rapid pace until cold weather slows up construction 
work, Next spring ought to witness a big spurt. We 
are finding business very active now.” 

Mr. Joseph recently returned from Brunswick, Ga., 
where the company had purchased from the Govern- 
ment 11,000,000 feet of surplus southern pine. The 
last of this lumber has been disposed of, most of it 
going into Pittsburgh territory, tho some was dis- 
tributed in Chicago. Mr. Joseph said that it was his 
understanding that the Government still had about 
90,000,000 feet of lumber at different camps but that 
no more of it would be sold, as army construction 
officers had decided that most of the present stocks 
would be needed and were confident that should the 
present stocks be disposed of higher prices would have 
to be paid for requirements. The Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, recently purchased 2,000,000 
feet of Government surplus lumber which had been 
bought for the Dupont TNT plant at Ives, Wis. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Sept. 24 to Sept. 27, inclusive, four vessels 
arrived in Chicago carrying lumber cargoes amounting 
to 1,470,000 feet. Arrivals by days and vessels were 
as follows: 

Sept. 24—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Alpena, Mich., 
450,000 feet. 

Sept. 26—Steamer Mathew Wilson, 
Mich., 350,000 feet. 

Sept. 26—Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 
370,000 feet. 

Sept. 27—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 
300,000 feet. 


Johnswood, 


TEXAS FIRM OPENS SALES OFFICE 


One of the new sales offices in Chicago is that of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Co., of Texarkana, Tex., 
the office being in charge of John E. Hintz, who has 
been with the company in different capacities for 
many years. The office is at 1123-25 Conway Build- 
ing, and Mr. Hintz is selling in Chicago territory both 
southern pine and hardwoods. The company has two 
mills at Diboll, Tex., a pine mill and hardwood mill, 
and a pine mill at Pineland, Tex., and when produc- 





JOHN E. HINTZ, OF CHICAGO; 
Sales Representative of Southern Pine Lumber Co, 


tion is normal manufactures at these mills 150,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually. 

Mr. Hintz, who is a Texan by birth, began his lum- 
ber experience at Waco with William Cameron & Co. 
(Inc.) in 1903. After spending some time at the mill 
of the company at Carmona, Tex., he went with the 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. in 1905, remaining with 
that concern ever since except for a few months spent 
in the army last year. After spending some time in 
the office he sold lumber in Texas territory and then 
was made assistant sales manager. He was made 
sales manager in 1907 and held that position until 
1918, when he entered army service, being with the 
spruce production branch at Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash. After being discharged from the army he sold 
hardwoods on the Pacific coast for the company and 
was transferred to Chicago when the sales office was 
opened here. 





NOW REPRESENTS CHICAGO CONCERN 


F. D. Becker, secretary of the Montana Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, resigned a few days ago 
to become western representative of the Joy-Tarbell 
Lumber Co. Mr. Becker will have his headquarters 
at Spokane, Wash., and his field will be the lumber 
producing States of the Northwest between the 
Rockies and the Cascades. He has been located at 
Kalispell, Wash., about three years, going there when 
the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 





F. D. BECKER, OF KALISPELL, MONT. ; 


Association Secretary Who Resigns to Represent 
Lumber Co. 


tion was reorganized into the Montana Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He was secretary of the Flat- 
head & Lincoln County Logging Association and 
during the war was general secretary of the Flathead 
County war congress and a director of the War In- 
dustries Board of Montana. 





Among fourteen things the most needed and in great 
est demand in Spain at this time is timber. A splendid 
opportunity for American exporters. 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
cucanpiue CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 





REDWOOD 


LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Sales Manager ° . ° 
Hobart Bidg., San Francisco Albion, California 


BION 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 
SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto: 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


—BOX SHOOK— 








Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


4 Redwood L 


is a profitable lumber for retall dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 biamaber CHIC AGO New York, 


ange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. “" 























ORDERS MODERN BOILER PLANT 


The plant of the Muskegon Boiler Works, Muskegon, 
Mich., is a busy place these days. As lumbermen well 
know, this is one of the old companies, having been 
established in 1865 and ever since that time having 
specialized in equipment for sawmill and woodwork- 
ing plants. ‘The boilers, refuse burners, conveyers 
and other products of the company are in use at saw- 
mills from one end of the United States to the other. 

Among recent contracts booked from lumber com- 
panies by the Muskegon Boiler Works is one from 
the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, 
Mich., for the repairing of its sawmill boiler plant at 
Gladstone. The present setting of the boilers will be 
removed and an entirely new installation consisting 
of five 150-horsepower pressure boilers will be in- 
stalled. This installation consists not only of the 


boilers themselves but of steel casing to enclose the 
five boilers, a special side extension breeching connect- 
ing the five boilers to an 83-inch by 125-foot stee¥ 
stack erected on a foundation outside of the power 
house. The equipment also includes a special steel 
conveyor for conveying sawdust fuel across the boilers. 
and feeding it to the furnaces. 

The boilers are to be set in one battery, but be- 
tween each boiler and the next there will be a divid- 
ing wall, thus setting each boiler separately for in- 
dependent firing. Each boiler is connected by means 
of a 90 degree pipe bend to a 24-inch steel header 
extending across the entire battery. This method of 
installation allows any one boiler to be cut Jit at 
any time for the purpose of cleaning and inspection. 
The setting embodies all of the latest recognized fea- 
tures which go to make up a modern sawmill boiler 
plant. , 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 37 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 27 

Lumber 
48,316,000 
38,313,000 


Increase 10,003,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 27 


Lumber 
1,407,012,000 
1,886,456,000 


Decrease “479,444,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 27 
Lumber 
20,240,000 
17,158,000 2,508,000 
Increase 3,082,000 7,062,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 27 


Lumber Shingles 
610,135,000 142,864,000 
857,411,000 118,871,000 


23,993,000 


Shingles 
7,216,000 
6,341,000 


875,000 


1919 





Shingles 
196,869,000 
229,852,000 


32,983,000 





Shingles 
9,570,000 








Increase 
Decrease 247,276,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment during the week ended Oct. 1 were as 
follows: 


CLASS— 
Under $1,000 
1,000 and 
5,000 and 
10,000 and 
25,000 and 
50,000 and 
0,000 and 


Totals 
Average valuation for week 
Totals previous week 
Average valuation previous week... ... 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 24 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1919..... *4,773 
Totals corresponding period 1918..1,780 


under $ 
under 
under 
under 


$5,146,500 
35,0106 
ag 


873,700 
61,316,900 
30,607,357 


~ *Corrected to date. 
The following is a comparative list of build- 
ing permits issued for September, 1918 and 1919: 
Cost Frontage Ft, Permits 
BONS. 0 i56e0' $ 2,447,600 6,587 200 
1919 13,483,600 21,512 654 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—A fairly good business con- 
tinues in northern pine and distributers seem satis- 
fied with the volume, which is just about big enough 
to get satisfactory shipments from the mills. Stocks 
in the North are not as heavy as a year ago at this 
season and millmen feel that orders this winter will 
easily consume this supply. 


Sept., 
Sept., 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 29.—Retail yard demand 
on the mills is becoming stronger again, now that 
farmers have finished the most pressing farm work 
and are turning to building operations for the winter. 
Some of the mills have caught up enough on orders 
to send salesmen out again after business, but most 
of them are still loaded up with orders that will 
keep them shipping for several weeks. Factory 
demand also is good, and is coming unusually 
strong from eastern points. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Buyers are conser- 
vative and cautious, and because of the prevailing 
uncertainties some lull in the demand for northern 
pine is anticipated. Prices, however, hold well and 
with the continued scarcity of stocks, not only at 
distributing points but also at yards and consum- 
ing plants, there is little likelihood of price reduc- 
tions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1.—The white pine business is 
less active than a week or two ago, largely as the 
result of the industrial troubles now prevailing. 
Wholesalers say they are not getting much call for 
stock for factory purposes, buyers evidently having 
decided to hold off for a time.. Mill prices are so 
high that depleted yard stocks are being replen- 
ished quite slowly. A hand to mouth policy will 
probably be followed generally for a while, tho 
prices are expected to remain rather firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Sept 30.—Manufacturers have 
been able to hold prices and with broken assort- 
ments among yards, buyers have been willing to 
pay well for quick shipment, encouraged by the 
abnormally large amount of new building plans 
filed. But the delay in getting much of the work 
under way causes a feeling among yards that there 
is a possibility of a drop in quotations. It is a fact 
that stock is more freely offered than a month ago, 
and the nearer approach of winter accounts for a 
degree of conservatism. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—Altho demand for eastern 
spruce dimension is slack, prices are firm. Quota- 
tions current are: 8-inch and under, $55; 9-inch, $56; 
10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. Random is not any too 
firm. Prices current are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $45 to 
$48; 2x8, $49 to $50; 2x10, $52 to $53; 2x12, $54 to 
$55. The board market is poor, retailers almost re- 
fusing to add to stocks. Altho offered by some at 
$45, the usual price for random covering boards is 
$43. Matched are difficult to sell at range from $46. 
to $47. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—A good volume of post busi- 
ness continues, tho the pole trade is still moving 
along sluggishly. Country yards expect a big post 
business this fall. White cedar shingles are very 
scarce and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 29.—Fall trade in posts 
is only normal and can not be called rushing, but it 
is heavy in proportion to the available stocks. Pro- 
ducers all report that the larger sizes of posts are 
scarce. They are getting a fair demand for medium 
sized poles, which are their leaders now in the trade,,. 
and 20- to 30-foot poles are also running short. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—The local hardwood situation 
has changed little. More lumber is being offered 
but not enough to affect prices. The industrial de- 
mand is good, especially from furniture concerns, 
which appear to be going full blast in all parts of the 
country. Now that building construction is started 
again in Chicago, the demand from the sash and 
door concerns is expected to pick up and remain 
good for months. Barring labor troubles, Chicago 
next spring will witness a wonderful building boom 
which will mean a tremendous demand for hard- 
woods locally. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 29.—Wholesalers report 
a good demand for practically all lines of stock, and 
everything they can get from the South moves 
readily. Birch in upper grades is growing scarce. 
There is some fall sawing going on, but in the main 
the dry stocks now on hand will have to do until 
next summer. Supplies are melting away at a rate 
which indicates marked shortage before spring in 
everything except possibly low grades, and south- 
ern stocks will be drawn on more heavily in con- 
sequence. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—There is little change 
shown in the hardwood market. Finish still is in 
demand along with factory stock in hickory, ash, 
elm and oak. Spoke stock is not so eagerly sought. 
Gum continues weak, demand having fallen off con- 
siderably in that line. Railroads are taking little 
more than needed repair stock. There is a good de- 
mand for oil rig timbers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Buying of hardwoods 
has been very light within the last week, a condition 
regarded as a result of the steel strike. Mills are 
offering stock more freely, but it is noticeable that 
the market is holding firm and very few concessions 
are being made. Some sales have been made in 
inch common oak and cottonwood box boards. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 30.—The volume of hard- 
wood business is not up to the demand of several 
weeks ago. The unsatisfactory outlook in the labor 
market brings a degree of caution which, together 
with the falling off in the export demand, is ex- 
pected to bring some recession in prices. The aver- 
age consumer is low on all classes of hardwoods, 
and upper grades, especially of northern hardwoods, 
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are decidedly scarce. There is some improvement 
in shipments owing to a better car supply and 
also a good volume of inquiries in the market for 
early shipment, but some hesitancy is felt in plac- 
ing business on the basis of existing quotations. 


SLOWS 


“a eee: a Sepia > 
The CGMITO PCMINASUIA 









Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1—Wholesalers say that but 
little effect of the steel strike is shown in the 
amount of purchases of hardwoods, tho business 
could be a good deal brisker than it now is. Build- 
ing demand is on a good scale. Many orders are 
coming from the planing mills in the East, while the 
factory * ade is also fairly good. Prices are gener- 
ally firm, with much car shortage reported from the 
mills. Maple flooring has had a big advance in the 
last week and is very scarce. 








diets an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 3 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 29.—In the Baltimore dis- 
trict chestnut is now the leading hardwood and is 
in very active request. Nos. 1 and 2 chestnut have 
realized as much as $90 with other grades in pro- 
portion. Other hardwoods are moving well and in 





GREGERTSEN CYPRESS SPE - NATIONAL MILLING I 
BROTHERS CO. Shingles: 8 read PLANING MILL TRANSIT 


ao « ship- Surfacing—Resawing 





F P ments. from our Cai WAREHOUSING 
fact the market has improved sufficiently to absorb Gen'l Office, McCormick Bldg. Chicago, 1", CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 
stocks released from foreign shipment. Prices are . 
firm and advances are by no means scarce, 
Yellow Pine, Yard, 
P. T. Langan ee ae LOUISIANA Factory, Railroad & 
‘ 5 Lumber Co. Exteriorand In- LUMBER CO. Inc. implement Stock. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—Hardwoods continue in ac- ‘aah as - Sutchiegaiines CAIRO, ILL. Also | Cypress, oot 
i is fir i . . * Gum, Redwood, Poplar and Re a 
tive demand and the market is firm. While there cialty. Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service 
were no price changes last week, some predict ad- 


vances in view of the limited supply. Furniture 
makers are buying particularly well and other 
trades, except the finish makers, are buying as well 





PETERSON- MILLER Exclusive manufac- THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed Pole 


ers of Cotton- | | POLE&SHAFT CO. Xitomonite Rims and 
as for weeks past. Exports have fallen off but do- BOX COMPANY prs cold storage Rillots, Split Hickory Automobile Billets 
mestic business is most encouraging. Prices current ECG CASES Timber a Tenn. 
are: Oak, quartered, $230; plain, $125 to $130; bass- CAIRO, ILL. ’ " 


wood, $90 to $95; birch, red, $90 to $100; sap, $80 to 
$90; maple, $76 to $81. 








i THE BARTELME CO. Merchant sor The Hendrix Mill Manufacturers of 
1ssiSSIppl of Southern & Lumber Co., Inc. sawed Hardwood 
Alexandria, La., Sept. 30.—There has been a slight OF ILLINOIS Hardwood Lumber 
improvement in the export movement of hardwoods um ber Band Saw Mill and Yards. 
but shipments have been discontinued owing to the alley Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
strike in Great Britain. Car shortage is very acute p 
on all lines and the equipment furnished does not Dunbar Mill & a ey Schuh-Mason Manufacturers and 
amount to more than 50 or 60 percent of the re- umber Lumber Co. re ae Lumber Co. Wholesalers of 
quirements of the mills. 


As a result of a long 
stretch of dry weather, allowing the mills to operate 
a - ; “ lliday Est: te “Bla _ am i. 
full time and of the slowing up of shipments, there rans- Os ate ., 
has been an increase in stocks, but not in unsold 
stocks, as most of the accumulation is covered by 


Southern Hardwood 


bing J ey Dimen- Lumber 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





i Ls CAIRO EGG CASE Bec Cases, Ege 

orders. The domestic market continues active. Manufecturere of Case Fillers, Poule 

ipment The Mississippi 30X BOX & FILLER co. try Coops, Poultry 

a Box Company aHOORS AND Boxes, Excelsior & 

e CRATING CAIRO, ILL. C 
mes . = » : ILL. ement Coated Egg 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 1—Hardwood demand con olnt CAIRO, Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 

tinues active, mill stocks are low and broken and New 

















prices are strong and a trifle higher. The weather 
has permitted builders to make unusual progress, 
helping to maintain a good movement of construc- 
tion material. While there may have been a slight 
decrease in demand from furniture manufacturers, 
that from vehicle builders and planing mills is if 
anything heavier. It has been no trouble to dis- N 

pose of all available stocks in the domestic market. oO More Dull Times 
Altho there has been an increased cut of oak, hick- 


ory, ash and poplar, demand can not be filled. For Lumber Dealers 
HEMLOCK Here’s a new “profit maker” to keep your yard men busy 


and increase your lumber sales. Farmers are quickly 
Chicago, Sept. 30.—Hemlock continues strong, tho interested in the time, labor and money-saving features 
some of the distributers this week had a feeling that of our 
the market was not as keen as it has been. Whether 
or not the lull was only a passing spell of course 


e * 
they could not say, but opinion was that the ap- C b H R k 
parent falling off would last only a few days. om ination ay ac 
a in Bed and Stock Rack 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Last week saw a check Grain and toc ac 


in the demand for hemlock. All along this has con- 








Orleang 

















tinued on a very active basis, but urgent business We furnish you with the “A-P” Special Hardware for 
has been well taken care of and there is now a making this combination bed and you sell it direct to 
disposition to move more carefully, resulting in a farmers or in dull seasons your men can build these beds 
falling off in orders and a desire to mark time for for you. Either way you make a good profit. 
the present. 
ing various profitable 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1.—The hemlock market is less Congine Ste ant anten "aap es eens request. 

active than it has been and a slowing up in the 


building trade is looked for, since it is difficult to ° : Dept, 131, 
get some of the needed materials while the steel Allith-Prouty Company, DANVILLE, ILL. 
strike is on. A scarcity of nails has already devel- 
oped and the buyers’ wants are likely to be filled 
only in part. No heavy lumber stocks are being 
carried, either by the wholesale or retail yards. 

















Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—The hemlock market keeps 
very firm, altho but little business is passing. Boards 


“realms ang onthe menceaeirs wet | Wallace Bench Machines 
impossible to get over $43 for 10-, 12- 





, 14- and 16- 
foot stock. Thousands of yards already re- 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 1.—Demand for hemlock is || Ccognize the advantages of these 
so urgent that there has been a further strengthen-. Wallace Bench Portable Machines. 
ing of quotations. Heavy timbers are being sought 


by buyers for the country trade for use in public 


They can be taken anywhere. Operate on 
construction and repairs, now that the harvest is 






. rsa Lenina, Seiine, 
near an end. Heavy inroads have been made in all the light — P Do a ee 
kinds of building stocks. jointing and cutting at the bench. Take 
them to frame room, sash room or trim 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR shed—do the job there by machine—send 4’ and 6” 
j i enc 
Chicago, Sept. 30.—Local distributers of west hem to the job with the carpenters. 


Jointer, 
Coast products continue to report a good business. 


: ; ; ; Saves running to and from big ma- 
Much of it is now in transit cars, as more are being 


sent out of the western country. West Coast mills chines. Saves hand work—Saves 80% of 
find themselves in better shape to take on orders, power and speeds production. 

tho prices have not softened any. Locally, the 

business ought to improve considerably with the 

building lockout over, as Chicago has some building a D Wallace & Oo. 
ahead before winter and prospects for spring are _ . 


has been mostly with out of town yards and indus- 
trial plants. 























promising. The trade during the last two months 1412 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Can you see what your cus- 
tomers owe you at any time at 
just one glance? Have you 
any means whereby at one look 
you can correct errors made 
during the day’s business? Is 
there any way by which you 
can tell daily, within a few 
seconds, which of your clerks 
has been careless in handling 
charge accounts? 


A McCaskey System of 
Accounts, equipped with the 
new Audit Clip Spring, will 
give you everyone of these 
services. 





The new Audit Clip Spring 
shown above enables (1) the 
proprietor to see at a glance 
who bought goods on credit or 
paid on account during the 
day; (2) enables the pro- 








prietor, cashier, or bookkeeper 
to audit each day’s credit: busi- 
ness where duplicate sales 
books are used; (3) permits 
the correction of mistakes 
made during the day; (4) 
enables the proprietor to see 
daily who is careless in han- 
dling charge accounts. 


This is only one of the many 
features that is enabling a 
McCaskey System of Accounts 
to make the conduct of a credit 
business a pleasure and easy 
for thousands of merchants in 
the United States. 


Write us today for further 
information. You will incur 
no obligation by asking for it. 
Just send a postal with your 
name, address, business and 
number of charge accounts. 


Do It NOW. 





CCAS SYSTEMS SALESBOOKS 


oe CALLIANCE, OHIO 





Portland, Ore., Sept. 27.—Fir dealers and manu- 
facturers report an improvement in the demand for 
industrial stock but a falling off in the call for 
retail yard stock. The car shortage is being felt to 
the extent that only about 40 percent of the re- 
quirements is being furnished. On some of the 
principal items of fir and hemlock the following 
prices are ruling today: No. 1 vertical grain flooring, 
$69 at mill to dealer; flat grain flooring, $57 to $59; 
drop siding, $51 to $56; timbers, about $25. The red 
cedar shingle market continues strong with values 
firm at the following quotations: Stars, $5.25 to 
$5.50; clears, $6.50. Spruce and western pine prices 
remain steady. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 27.—During the last week 
eastern inquiries were more numerous, but owing 
to the scarcity of cars little new business was 
booked. Most of the eastern business offered was 
for immediate guaranteed delivery and local mills 
were forced to decline it. The shingle market is 
listless, many of the mills being practically tied up 
by lack of cars. Ocean freights are still high and 
export shipments are light. 





Seattle, Wash., Sept. 27.—The market is un- 
changed. The fir mills continue to hold a good sup- 
ply of labor of fair quality. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—Further supplies of 
transit cars have kept the fir market tending to- 
wards weakness the last week. Dealers appear 
to have been on the bear side of the market and 
transits have not moved as rapidly as was hoped, 
many of them not fitting in with the requirements 
of buyers. Many dealers, however, judging from 
the inquiry, believe the market will pick up now, 
and they predict a good business in October, No- 
vember and December. The transit supply is said 
to be about cleaned up and shortage of cars is 
likely to hold it down to small proportions for the 
next three months. There is still a great deal of 
complaint about cars, one mill represented here, 
situated on two railroads, having received only one 
car in ten days recently. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Business in the Coast 
woods is reported to be a little slower than early in 
the month and labor troubles are scaring away buy- 
ers to some extent. It is a good deal easier to get 
offers from the mills, which are now in position to 
quote on items on which they would set no prices 
several weeks ago. Hopes are expressed by millmen 
that business is going to be much brisker before 


long. 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 30.—The following are the 
f. o. b. mill prices received for Arkansas soft pine 
from Sept. 24 to 30, inclusive: 





Flooring 
Edge grain: 1x3” 1x4” 
UE ESR err rascerea aeee — $84.50 
MMOREOR, SakSisnosacewneeeweswend $85.25 83.75 
Reptaccrtiinraie cuarave Rarehh she bee eT ew Ree *76.00 *79,25 
Flat grain 
Bie eta tere Gayaie ios cate osasd Rr a Dee ie aE ss 76.75 
— BER een OT eT TT *75.50 75.00 
a ea ee emer 67.25 64.50 
Ne. 3 re Eee er ren Ere 43.25 40.25 
Ceiling 
Vi, ” ” 3 ” 3 ” 
Ceiling Ceiling Celling Partition 
B&better ....... *$56.75 $53.50 *$69.75 $72.00 
NOS, Gils sien ace 50.00 50.00 *63.00 60.00 
A APR *37.75 38.50 ed sins 
Finish—Dressed 
Bé&better Cc 
$72.75 $58.75 
1.75 61.25 
: 73.00 62.50 
nire ‘ 74.25 63.50 
1%4 -1%4 & 2x4 to 8”...... 78.25 78.25 74.75 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”.... 79.75 77.50 15.25 
Casing and Base 
i ae de’ Raa re oa aaa RATS SPR Were a ener a oe 
4-6 & 8” PRNCUMD 5556. bi s4 005 8 RAE Fare ele ws aa eajere $74.75 
FS gg! RRP ee eee ee re ere re oe 
Te | ge ee eee re 75.00 
Fencing rg rr 
: No. 2 No. 3 
STE POAT $18 50 $35.75 $27.50 
_ Rr ree 45.75 36.00 28.00 
eo “sae eecicn seen nes es 45.50 39.00 29.75 
ET Waiiiverag cawreee en ene 45.50 38.50 *29.50 
BE aGicaeecannecs sOmb eae 52.50 42.75 31.25 
No. 1 Dimension 
10-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
BS idesscanneanewetene $38.75 $39.25 $41.00 
ME Ganiks ver sasavures 37.25 37.25 38.50 
PGs S4iebstarenas saees OED 38 75 40.75 
Al REE A nee 39.25 39.25 38.75 
EER” “<Cspauessevieswerie 40.25 40.25 40.50 
No. 2 Dimension 
10-18- 
2° 14 & 16’ 20’ 
ON cr ceaccpeestoikenn $35.75 $37.00 $39.25 
er re rer 35.25 35.25 34.75 
Re Dei te a 36.50 36.50 37.25 
DEE cchvcavenevarsaee 38.75 38.75 38.25 
BE sisnonceadccemecws 38.50 38.50 39.25 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
Bea Rig deol hcs eins ote Sa Fa $45.25 $35.75 $28.00 
ee ree err ee rem, *45.00 39.25 
gE SER err *46.00 | 39.50 29.75 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
En iciicenecuvensassvignKe $ 6.50 $ 5.36 





* Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought forward 
from se ” anape 

‘one sold 
Note: Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 23.—Much more cypress 
business is offered than can be accepted, but prices 
are held more stable by the policy of some of the 
larger mills. Orders are available at prices above 
the stabilized figures, but stocks are so depleted that 
a good part of the business goes unplaced. Produc- 
tion is continued on as full a scale as possible and 
the hope is entertained that stocks will be built up 
by the first of the year to a condition approaching 
normal. Mills are getting only about 25 percent of 
their car requirements. 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—Local distributers of cypress 
are complaining more than ever that they can not 
get the mills to accept orders, and consequently 
trade is quiet. They could get plenty of orders, they 
say, if the supply was only sufficient for prompt 
deliveries. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—The demand here for 
finish, siding and lath in Gulf stock continues strong 
and it is estimated that there is a market here for 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred cars if the 
mills could furnish the stock. Stocks are badly 
broken and what is being offered nowadays is odds 
and ends. The market is very firm. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—There is no improve- 
ment apparent in the cypress market. Most of the 
mills still are trying to catch up with orders and 
do not care for new business. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 30.—Few railroads in this 
section dre meeting as much as 50 percent of the 
car requirements of manufacturers and some mills 
are canceling orders pending an improvement in the 
situation. Fine weather has permitted mills to run 
about normal, so stocks are larger than for months. 
Orders are plentiful and considerable cypress is be- 
ing sold for quick shipment. Demand has been 
steady and continuous and operators do not look 
for a falling off during the winter. 





New York, N. Y., Sept. 30.—While orders come 
slowly stocks still continue scarce and mills are 
able to maintain quotations. Mills are still behind 
and some desirable sizes and grades continue 
practically out of the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Cypress does not seem to 
be sagging off at all in price and the dealers all 
note a good deal more firmness than shown in some 
other woods. The demand is fairly active, tho not 
as big as it was two or three weeks ago. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—The cypress market is firm 
and trade fairly good but hampered by some of the 
difficulties that affect other southern lumber. De- 
mand from manufacturing consumers is good. Re- 
tailers are inclined to stock up. Prices current are: 
ists and 2nds, 4/4, $85.50 to $90.50; 8/4, $98.75 to 
$100.75; selects, 4/4, $75.50 to $82.50; 8/4, $87.75 to 
$91.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $60.50 to $62.50; 8/4, $73.75 
to $75.75. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 29.—There have been no im- 
portant changes in the cypress trade. Mills find it 
easy to dispose of their products and inquiries 
exceed the volume of lumber offered for sale. Stocks 
in the yard here are small. Prices have not ad- 
vanced, but are very firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 1.—Demand for cypress con- 
tinues active and prices firm. Retailers can not se- 
cure as much as their business demands. Orders 
from city factories and from the country trade are 
less than half filled. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—There is very little business in 
western pines here, because the mills have not the 
stocks to cater to this territory, the territory nearer 
home taking all they can offer. Prices are strong. 


Spokane, Wash., Sept. 27.—While there is little 
change in the market here, there has been an 
apparent change in the eastern industrial market 
and the demand seems to be picking up in that 
direction, which is a very encouraging indication, 
according to local lumbermen. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—Finish is in strong 
demand, but is very scarce and orders are hard to 
place, with many mills still out of the market. A 
few mills are taking orders they like, but this does 
not relieve the demand much. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—Altho demand has fallen 
off during the last few days, the market is very 
firm. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $140; 
2%-, 3-inch, $159; 4-inch, $169; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$135; 214- to 3-inch, $150; fine common, 4/4, $100; 
5/4 to 8/4, $110; barn boards, No, 2, 6- to 8-inch, 
$64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—There is no change in the red- 
wood situation, the trade here not being active be- 
cause the mills have all the business they want and 
show no tendency to take on much new business. 
Prices are strong on what business is being done. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 26.—The redwood mar- 
ket is now more stable, with the mills well sold up 
on dry stock. Clears are in good demand for the 
eastern and export trade. The planing mill capacity 


is insufficient to meet the demand, but orders for 
green stuff can be filled more promptly, altho deliv- 
eries are somewhat delayed by lack of sufficient cars. 
The market is strong on commons. Export is pick- 
ing up in both lumber and ties. Redwood shingles 
have advanced to $6.20 for No. 1 and $5.70 for No. 2, 
San Francisco. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—The market is very 
strong and most of the mills represented here are 
quoting $5 over discount No. 7 on practically every- 
thing. Few mills, however, are taking business at 
that as they are loaded up with orders and ship- 
ments are slow. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Demand for short- 
leaf is dull as compared with a few weeks ago. 
The box inquiry especially is weak and is unques- 
tionably one of the most unsettled influences for 
the present. Building schedules are fairly well 
called fow, because assortments among yards are 
limited. There is a decided tendency to exercise 
caution in the placing of orders, particularly in the 
face of the improved shipping situation and re- 
ported increase in production, 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 29.—The call for North 
Carolina pine, especially the box grade, is not very 
brisk. Packers are not taking the number of boxes 
expected and as a result the market is somewhat 
sluggish with prices reduced slightly upon box 
grades. North Carolina pine is being called for by 
builders freely, however, and this end of the market 
is very active. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—Mill stocks of North Caro- 
lina pine are short and broken and mills can give 
only poor deliveries. Six-inch roofers are offered 
by some at $48, but there are others who will take 
less. Demand is fair. Prices for rough edge range 
from $70 to $80 and demand is fair. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1.—The shortleaf market is 
less active than it has lately been and some dealers 
admit that they have had cancellations of orders as 
the result of the steel strike. The labor outlook is 
so unsettled that retailers are slow to place in- 
quiries and are not anxious to add to their assort- 
ments. Most all sales are for quick shipment where 
the lumber has already been sold. 































The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 


in Use 





in half. 


DIVISION 1—Light 
four - wheeled Trail- 
mobiles for use with 
passenger Cars or 
light trucks: 1,250 
lbs., % ton and 1 


DIVISION 2—Heavy- 
duty four- wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with trucks; 14 tons, 
non-reversible;2 
tons; 23 tons, and 5 
tons, Reversible and 
Non-reversible. 





DIVISION 3—Traile 
mobile Semi-Trailers: 
2 tons, 3 tons, § tons, 
and 7 tons. 











second truck is saved. 


516-536 E. Fifth Street 


There are heavy reversible four- 
ton. wheeled Trailmobiles and Semi-Trailmo- 
nang biles that are adapted to hauling the 
logs from the woods to the mill; light one- 
way four-wheeled Trailmobiles drawn by 
passenger cars or light trucks that furnish 
an ideal delivery system for retail lumber 
yards; and Semi-Trailmobiles for deliver- 
ies where a truck must be used. 
This 3% ton truck and 3)4 ton Trailmobile haul logs from the woods 
tothe milloftheW.J.Steele Lumber Company, Martinsville, Ind. Twice 
as much is hauled at every trip as before the Trailmobile was used. The 


amount is practically what two trucks would haul. The initial equip- 
ment cost 50 per cent less and 75 per cent of the cost of operating a 


Trailmobiles can do as much for you. Write for booklet,“Economy in Hauling” 


The Trailmobile Company 


ailmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


For All Lumber Hauling 


ROM the time it is cut in the woods 
until it is used lumber can be hauled 
on some one of the several types of 
Trailmobiles which are adapted to the 
lumber business—and costs cut nearly 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Norfolk, Va., Sept. 30.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained, f. o. b. Nor- Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 29.—The following prices 
folk: are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
a and from Sept. 22 to 27, inclusive: 
EDGE (ROUGH) No. 2ébetter No. 3 Bow heart 
eee ee Oe re $64.25 @67.50 $53.00@ 56.00 $35.00 @ 36.50 $32. CO Ose. 00 
Sf ee ee eer rrr eres eee: pegss shined Hy pee bot .00 = roy th +4 Seren ma Flooring 
|, errr Severe eres eee see vee 69.50@72.0 57.00 @60.00 36.00 @37.00 op ige ne Dame rere ‘i. teen... Cee 
Roth rd eee aa 71.50@74.00 SDE | SccackesGees swalrvukcnwane Biabetter ae $74.24 No. 2 common: - at. 73 
- a P RO 4 =—-s«- BR FREE se ncccce t 
BEET O Te TT TOT TORT TT ee 68.00 @71.00 57.50 @60.00 39.50@41.50 34, 00@35.00 o. 1 common. ° 
10” CAuuS kanwawawerawse ote ons + +++ 69.00@72.00 58.50@61.00 40.50@41.50 35.50@36. 50 _ 2 common. . +4 | ais heart, flat. 82.50 
ow « ah Yt at or f e 
LO ETE ERT ee eS ee 73.00 @ 76.00 60.50 @63.50 42.50 @ 44.00 36. 50@37.5 ” 1x3: No. 1 common. . .$48.25 
BARK STRIPS, wal | err $54.00@59.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2....$61.75@64.75 B&better, rift... $90.00 No. 2 common. 35.92 
Oe errr a 27.50 @29.00 CDGAs SOY TIRE «0k, :0 610564. 0:9-6 9019-0 6 5.045 23.00@..... B&better, flat... 77.88 No, 2 com. & cull 24.00 
hae | iy GS Sa gr griareepree nie piatns Semin « < $ 9.29@..... No. 2 
_ SS ee ee 7.50@. &btr. Ceiling 
FACTORY FLOORING, 2”.......0000ceccee 39.50@43.5 Ue a reiiisid Petia Retstods SonGiioenes $70.00 . oan 
EER, IN. ANDO. o:s'5 wc'e sis.0, eye sinisie.sipors 37.50@42. 00 Be sicayiee severe alesis ebaiSaximee eee 71.00 9/16x3% : ” 7/16x3% : 
ats se Raat ” 72.00 Ba&better ....... $55.00 B&better .......$40.41 
PO OO. sa nctecsnsecscsyerevesen 41.75 @43.00 ee s6hGN45 ERs CANCE SOT SESH Datars - 9 fe 
7 9” 42.50@ 44.00 SE A EE PRE TE ead, ied 77.00 No. 1 common... 50.22 No.1 common... 38.95 
| ORRIN 43.00@ 44.50 Fe a WEN ee a No. 2 common... 37.87 No. 2 common... 24.00 
“ow =4 x 
| La Se enn 44.00 @45.50 - ae Partition 
Finished widths 2 , get better $ No. 3 5 No. 4 ai 
FLOORING, #8” by 2% and 8” rift..........cecceeeee 5.00 @ Sockwuiks: GBeieeeansuies ore 
oe, ee” oa aes o..... 75.00 @79.00 64.00@69.00 42.00@44.00 ~~" B&better ....... $75.00 
CEILING, %&" ...... chee cikucrdbeteaenge teeeeaniees 40.50@41.50 34.50@36.00 26.50 @27.00 
SON csthncerhinisnaanmadakcweencananae ius 42.50 @45.00 38.00 @ 40.00 28.00 @29.00 Siding 
| Ee Ne ee 76.00 @ 80.00 65.00 @70.00 43.00 @ 45.00 1x6 Novelty: 1x6 Bevel: 
well. The large concerns are well booked up with BRUCUE?: 6.6:s.6:8.0: $71.50 B&better ....... $35.00 
"de g svers No. 1 common... 63.83 x6 Square Edge: 
SOUTHERN PINE orders, — pena ame have — Re hi soe: ae a. $41.84 
Chicago, Sept. 30.—Tho the building lockout in Prices. On the other hand, some mills are No. 3 com. & cull 22:00 No. 1 common... 38.82 
Chicago is over, the yards have not come into the a desire for orders, The market generally is steady. No. 2 common... 21.02 
market very strong, but there is the feeling that New Orleans, La., Sept. 29.—Altho figures for Roofers 
there must be some replacements soon. Consider- bookings, cut and shipments are a trifle under those 1x8: 
retin t oe ~teed d be rao my a r—abentypl of last reports, this does not indicate any very = No. 3 com. & cull.$26.50 
= aa Oe pesca gues scitlioe vere car shortage yet. While there is some slack- 
a whole the southern pine trade is quiet and coun- pegs jn paetonry dig manufacturers do not Shingles 
ary yard buying is reported to be much lighter. There worry about it, for there are more orders than the wena i $ 3.50 
is some industrial buying. mills can fill and they are concentrating their atten- 
tion on building up assortments. Prices rule very Lath 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—Expected heavier de- ‘trong. 4’ No. s enane -— 4° No. 2 eee” 7 
mand for pine has not yet appeared. Business is : — ‘a. Peers green pine ...... — 6. pine ....... v9.0 
if anything, lighter than last week, two factors be- New York, N. Y., Sept 30.- ~Business is quieter 
ing responsible for this, one the steel strike and than for several weeks. It is currently reported Boards 
ed pi a = aienietts es t ps 7 eee Pr pepe that there has been a substantial increase in pro- 
trade is reported better. There is a little freer ‘duction. Some southern pine prices were out of  pepetter: 5/4x12 D48..... 73.00 
: a ‘ line with the quotations on other grades and a 8 D48.... 00 rough... 67.50 
offering of some items, tho prices have not softened : : 1x 3 D48....... $72. 6/4x 6 roug'! 
So big i ills whict ht die rare a ki b ri stabilization in the situation with a steadier mill ae S|. a 70.00 No. 2 common: 
“gg "Tada ribs 0 ‘s ae “4 Rew yee ae , c output will enable wholesalers and yards to figure is 6 DEC........ G60 cS. ee 1 50 
< “nite ee Ss SReTKer Or ene oes OW. 10 * shéad with greater safety, It is not expected that fe eee 67.00 Ix 4 D48..... 0.00 
some extent, offering mostly boards and dimension. 44, larger production will bring any substantial 1x10 D4S....... 69.00 1x 6 D4S....... bo 06 
Finish and flooring is the chief want, however, cut in prices, but it will assist in creating a 1519 DAS... 6 . 12:28 a | rn et 
with very little to be had and prices very firm and, healthier condition. 5/4x6 D48 . 74.00 35.5 
4x8 D4s.. 4.00 41.10 
according to manufacturers, more likely to advance sania 5/4x8 D sae 
than recede. Baltimore, Md., Sept. 29.—As no great amount of Pgh yoo hn rgh. 77.25 tau. : 
- construction work calling for longleaf pine is going a 4 D48. omer $64.00 No. 3 common: ‘ 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—Buying of southern pine on, the demand for Georgia pine is not very striking; ix 6 D4S8,......<: 64.00 1x12 NGS, oss - $30.00 
continues rather light, with but little improvement, and the low grades such as are used for manufactur- ie. er 64.00 1x 4to 12 S4S8.. 27.67 
of any over last week. Wholesalers eager to cut ing boxes are not greatly needed. Quotations on the 1x10 D4S Deere 66.00 Other grades: 
down their lists of transit cars are making conces- whole are well maintained with a brisk demand for , 1x12 D48....... 69.00 1x4 & up mill run... a. 
sions. This has caused the market on transit cars such items as flooring and dressed lumber, the prices —, 12 $61.00 “a py rol os 
to weaken. Mill shipments are holding up fairly for which have remained firm. b/4x % D48..... 68.40 we os ‘ 











Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—Southern pine prices are 
most varied and changeable from day to day. Re- 
tailers evince less interest in stocking up. Flooring 
and partition would sell if they could be delivered 
reasonably early. The only means of securing lum- 
ber quickly is by transit cars, on which the premium 
is high and the number available limited. One 
dealer quotes flooring: A, $92; B, $89; C. $79. Parti- 
tion ranges from $84 to $89. Demand for No. 2 com- 
mon is not very active. Six-inch varies somewhat in 
price but is offered generally around $47. 


ee OTRETS 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 1.—Demand for and move- 
ment of southern pine are restricted only by scarcity 
of stocks and cars. Competition of buyers has re- 
sulted in higher prices on some items. Higher grades 
of flooring are selling $2 to $5 higher than a week 
ago, with any concessions confined to lower grades. 
B&better ceiling is very strong and in some cases 
as much as $5 higher, with an average advance of 
close to $1. Boards range from 50 cents lower on 
some lengths of No. 1 to a $5 advance on some of the 
lower grades. Dimension appears to have stabilized 
to some extent, altho a few grades of No. 1 have 
sold as much as $2 above a week ago. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1.—The southern pine trade 
has slowed up a good deal within the last couple of 
weeks and it is possible to get some concessions. 
The car supply at the mills is small and this factor 


| ry i amp’s on es may add soon to the strength of the market. Transit 
cars have become more numerous and the retailers 
Ine are afraid to buy, fearing that a further decline in 

Rush Orders for oe ee prices may come along in the near future. 


Tuscaloosa, La., Sept. 30.—The following f. o. b. 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000, mill prices have been secured here: 











Bavetter ro , Ge Dy AO saksa% eed 
° : ° ‘ ° A better rough: > te 34. 

Mills: Franklin, Va.; Arringdale, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 1 x6 to 12”... .$73.00 pee 34.00 

1%4x4 to: 52”... 78.00 18 & 20’.. 36.00 

- Dis Sig or brn 2x10, 7 ee pred 

e e vo. x6 to 12” 5.5 My desea 34.5) 

We Feature Quality and Service No. 2 (all 10 to 20° "y 16’ ...... 34.50 

12”.. 35.50 18 & 20’.. 36.00 

iS ge eer 38.50 2x12, al Pee 37.00 


ee 38.50 Me xa oia.ex 36.00 
e Ieae" occas BOO 36? icccs Boe 
a. DIMENSION— 18 & 20’.. 37.50 
°9 ? No. 2 & better log run: SHoRTLEAF TIMBERS— 
2x 4, a; os +++ 0937.00 No. Z rough, 20' & watt io 


Eastern Sales Office: 1 Ea siee ese 36.00 at tteeeeeees 3 4 

NEW YORK: 1214 Flatron Bldg. PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg, se: Tee 6 ely eroded oo Hs 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Manager 2x 6, 10’ ...... 32.00 Se 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager eee 81.00 dar 39.00 








sovcee O 
18 & 20’.. 33.00 
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The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 








Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alex- sas 
burg, andria, yh 
Miss. La. 
Sept. Sept. sep. 
28 27 
Flooring 
1x3” EG te exearas --. 80.50 86.25 
gt Ree eee ees 
e ews qcwnes 75.00 ..«« TOO 
WOM faig aie wes a TOO. ssaw 
1 ere: ee aa 
FG gg gal asaierate 81.00 76.25 73.50 
2 Re re 71.00 69.00 .... 
No. a ere 39.00 43.00 41.25 
p> ae Be. Saree i Ree osevs, Ge 
B&better os eves SOC 86.25 
i AS? -- SE50 80.00 .... 
— SS ae P 
No. 2 53.00 aia as ea 
|. a Gere --- 75.50 75.50 
hevetter ere eee 75.00 74.50 72.75 
Pee ae ceae Sn 
i A ee re 68.50 70.00 
Meiigices ewee ene Maka eoce 65.75 
1 a Sree 67.50 65.25 
No. 2 eee eee 38.25 40.75 39.50 
1 Seer re 27.00 ere The 
1x6” No.1, C ‘Mt ak hee ache 51.00 
No. 2) OL ce 36.75 
ie: GO Rarer 29.00 
Ceiling 
1%x4” B&better ........ 50.00 48.00 46.25 
1 ee 46.00 44.50 
INO we ea en ne ee ce Oe 5.00 ..-. 33.00 
SS are 25.00 aa aly 
5x4” B&better ote eenes 55.00 53.50 52.00 
Wavia ke Cue 52.00 50.00 50.00 
Ne Mei andes 36.25 38.25 40.38 
%x4” Babetter ati ecere (| a nieere 
| PERS 65.25 
Ne . SRR OR Pe ae 37.25 
Partition 
1x4 & Gf B & better...... 75.00 
en Beane 66.00 
ee SE rece 41.00 
1x6” R&better Laweaewes 75.00 
Ob ec ccieswaeaers 66.00 
Ne Ph ciccaecion cena 41.00 
evel Siding 
%x6" age tga wiedipte wae “4 48.25 
1. CS Jeera aaa” 37.00 
WN fe icc cigre wictae we ee 
56 x6” No. i Serera ina etakarard 41.50 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better ..... er 63.00 64.25 
1 Cs 58.00 60.25 60.25 
1 a Se 40.00 45.00 41.75 
Oe Miho cues 26.00 ...<:; eee 
Finish 
Bédbetter Rough: 
BEY BE 6 ose mie 26% 70.00 
BE 4odwica ow ihecd wea 70.00 eecu 
ER eielaelein a tralecton et ft) eee eae 
A Ei 0 pel ieee reg 75.00 73.24 80.00 
72.00 
oS Cee TOGO xvas ee 
Be. 6 Hua Manedee wh ss cose 4000  ZE.26 
MME “Sie 6nsneko keener 71.00 73.00 72.00 
PMN os ig ae Raku a 'ong. ug bee 71.00 73.50 73.50 
PE GRNON 266s Soe wees ae 74.50 75.50 
DE oven ek heeds 3.00 76.50 73.50 
i A CME | eee 76. 00 78.00 73.50 
ple AE eee 73.00 sou eee 
CORMEERET <aeiaid wecrecene ears 73.50 
ge 73.50 
AGE ME IO”. bcc cies 75.00 
DIRE Sacbieveeecess 75.00 
1% & 2x4 to 12”...... 
C7 PCS: 
6/4 & 8/4x5” &10”.... 
C Surfaced: 
BAPE wb riewkoes en 60.00 .... a 
WE EO 668 eke cece wae Ce 
ER So} chal dg. ar ci ale’ o oraa FETG pac 
RIESE 16-52 6 ce cccns woos ~PEOG 
Casing and Base 
Bédbetter: 7 
4 aaiecne eaaaai ets 78.00 74.75 77.25 
| AG)! | | cers Pepe raraees 80.00 77.00 80.50 
Jambs 
Bébetter: 
BE OO cas teverednws 78.00 84.00 
Fencing, S1S 
ING 2, 38 OTe! chxccs ooo 42.25 48.25 
Other Igts. 57.00 44.50 47.00 
Se dis mara «+++ 46.00 
Other lgts. 58.00 45.75 46.50 
No. 2 } lengths) : 
ee Arcee ie 35.00 33.00 31.75 
6" Pee het Te 39.00 35.00 36.25 
No. 3 an lengths) : 
Moa sexe tence 27.75 26.50 28.2h6 
i Oe tcceenanes 30.00 29.50 28.00 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
Na; 4, Be @:te 28 esc. ot nee wieis 
Ix 8”, 14 & 16’. ee a 
: Other gts. 58.00 45.00 45.25 
1x10”, 14 & 1 joe ooo. 45.560 
Other iets 59.00 45.00 45.75 
1x12”, 14 & 16 awe ssee 6=SOGCO 
Other Igts. 60.00 53.00 55.00 


Bir- 

ming- 

ham, 
Ala, 


26.50 


55.00 


73.00 
35.00 
30.00 


65.00 
63.00 
38.00 


67.00 
71.00 


71.00 


60.00 
57.75 
59.00 
60.50 


Motor—3% x 5%” 
Axle—Worm Drive 114 Ton 
Transmission—1% Ton 
Frame—1% Ton 





Pneumatic Cord Tires, 36x6" 
all around, +* ng Tire pump 
and Extra Rim, $285 extra. 
Electric Lighting and Start- 
ing $125, extra. 


A New Garford Model—1'4 Tons 





Capacity—of True Garford 
Quality—at a Remarkable Price 


«a. 
HIS new Garford of 114 
ton capacity is possessed of 

the same rugged qualities 
which have made Garfords 
known wherever staunch serv- 
ice and long endurance are 
required. 


It is a Garford—through 
and through—practical in de- 
sign, finished in workmanship. 


It is a motor truck equipped 
with every necessity to fit it for 
hard, continuous work. 


Only the large production 


capacity of the Garford organi- 
zation, its long experience and 
standardized methods of manu- 
facture permit the building of 
this new motor truck so high 
in quality value at its moderate 
price. . 

This new Garford Model is 
unquestionably “a mighty husky 
14%4 ton truck.” It merits the 
attention of those interested in 
securing the low cost ton mile. 
delivery. See it at the nearest 
Garford salesroom. 


“USERS KNOW” 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Motor Trucks of all Capacities 


Distributors and Service Stations in all principal cities 
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Monorail Installation at Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Calif. 


To Labor Less and 
Accomplish More 


These two hoists form part 
of a monorail system consist- 
ing of 15,000 feet of P & H 
I beam track, sixteen 3-ton 
electric switches, five 3-ton 
hand switches and seven 3- 
ton electric traveling lumber 


hoists. 


The estimated cost of han- 
dling lumber at the Pacific 
Lumber Company from re- 
ceiving car or dock to stack- 
ing pile, from stacking pile to 
mill and from mill to car for 
shipment is 5c per thousand 
feet. 


Cranes - 






A P & H Monorail installa. 
tion will bring down your lum- 
ber handling costs and relieve 
congestion in your mill just as 
it has at the Pacific Lumber 


Co. and other representative 


mills in the U. S. and Mexico. 


Bulletin titled “Cutting the 
Cost of Lumber Production” 
contains ground plans of mono- 
rail installation and many sug- 
gestions of interest to lumber- 


men. Write for it. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church Street, New 7 ae Building, Pitts- 


ork, urg ‘a. 
704 wing, Philadel Gerard Build- 1241 Monadnock Block, 


hiladelphia. Chicago, IIl. 
hitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
"he New Orleans, La. Ore. 


oists- 


Hat- Kan- Bir- 
ties- Aler- sas ming- 
burg, andria, City, ham, 


Miss. La. Mo. Ala. 





Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
28 27 27 28 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’ ded 
1x 6 to 12” eo, ree -e- 86.00 
! = rare 40.00 35.50 38.00 39.00 
TE arn ecam ire soe 40.00 37.50 38.00 40.25 
MME, irate ovcien b 3: 0 41.25 43.00 43.00 39.00 
No. 3 (all — 
RE G20 12" 6 scives ye | ae tat 30.00 
ree 30.50 30.00 29.25 30.16 
D. Ga kee nes 31.00 30.25 30.00 29.50 
BRO Sse ao eg ears 32.50 31.00 31.00 31.00 
No, 4, all widths & lengths 18. 00 ..-. 19.00 21.00 
Roofers 
RO AES sb escwa irae ere eee. 39.50 
Shiplap. 
No.4, 4-6", 24.626"... 43.50 47.50 .... 
Other Igts. 60.50 44:50 46.25 50.00 
1x10”, 14 & 16 ene Se eae abate 
Other igts. 44.25 47.50 
No. 2 (10 A, ao°) 
Se ke ee we eau 39.00 37.50 38.50 39.25 
1x10” bee siece-o ae OO BO GEO cece 
No. 3 —— Jengths) : 
Ns labang ts Oe 29.00 30.25 30.25 
1 x10" Rr ee 29.00 30.25 29.25 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, Other Igts. ‘ 48.75 49.00 
Dimension, S1S1E 
(Shortle - —" af) 
Sa ot ee wg BE (lt aakce 39.00 40.00 39.25 
Rana 40.00 38.50 38.25 
18" aE eee 39.50 41.00 40.75 
18 & 20’.. 40.00 41.50 41.00 
30:te 30’... SBDO .... 
Ae eee 38.00 37.50 38.25 
ea 37.00 36.50 36.25 
Se 37.00 37.50 37.75 
18 & 20’.. 38.00 38.00 38.75 
10 to 20’.. 36.00 re eke 
2x 8”, 10’ ....«.+ 89.00. 30.00 36.00 
EE iere's are 38.00 38.50 37.00 34.00 
| ae 38.50 39.50 389.75 34.00 
18 & 20’.. 39.00 40.00 40.00 88. —_ 5 
30 t0 30"... B7S0 .«<+ ae 
O5007 Te ices 40.00 80.00 .... 
| ree 37.00 37.75 37.50 cone 
OE ee 38.00 39.50 41.00 ie aaa 
18 & 20’ 40.00 41.00 40.75 37.25 
40:40 20"... GB00 4.2. Gea mae 
ORI Se kien 42.00 41.25 41.00. .... 
eatin ty 39.75 42.00 40.50 37.25 
OURS gwtelvaie 42.00 43.00 42.75  .... 
18 & 20’.. 42.00 44.00 43.50 
10 to 20’... 44.00 re 
oe ae a ee eee 37.75 38.00 38.25 .... 
: ee 36.00 37.25 36.25 35.00 
16° Salerw ace 37.00 38.50 388.50 35.00 
18 & 20’.. 38.50 40.00 40.00. .... 
20'tO 20"... BEG vice ease ny 
en 36.00 case, eae Ry 
RE 34.00 36.00 35.50 .. 
are $4.50 35.00 438.50 .. 
18 & 20’.. 36.00 37.00 38.00 ne 
10 to 20’.. 35.00 apse ar 
Oe ene | ee SG20 62% 37. Adis. sb: 
De) adie cas 36.00 35.00 35.00 : 
| 37.25 36.00 50 83.25 
18 & 20’ 87.25 36.00 wo. 
40:10:20"... STOO css ater 
E80" IO" oc acsiws 387.50 ere 
ee 87.00 .»«. 85:00 
I 38.75 38.00 40.00 
18 & 20’ 37.50 40.00 39.00 
10 to 20’ 58.00 Pare 
2x12", 10" cscs BO 35. 00 
OO nciwae Be 38. 50 $5.25 
ee 38.50 40.00 40,25 
18 & 20’ 39.50 43.00 42.50 ‘ 
10 to 20 39.75 Seer ace Bees 
NO: ep RT ecw osha ooo k saa 22.00 se 23.00 
AE TS aren oe 22.00 4 ane 
Se Ghisswiees cs 23.00 eee 
RMU > Satin scs orators 24.75 ; ae 
BE O10 187 occa tee. §©22.50 | 25.25 
Longleaf Timbers 
No, 1 Sq. E&S, S48, 20’ & 
under : 
Be %swcscavade Winle wiele-ee shks 34.00 37.25 36.75 
Be aisiicx ee area er eee 37.50 ---. 39.00 
Bier eb ocesihali Weer ee 41.00 40.75 45.00 
We storey oun egy see 48.75 51.50 47.50 
BOG se uc caw eases OO 0 Le Pe ae 
No. D S48, 20’ & under: 
OR ee 31.00 
3° eee ee Tee ee 31.00 
eee Te Ree 31.00 
BOP pine aty osaseloricacarans 34.00 
Rie biases seaoss,e'e0 eo a ctoees 37.00 Peeters 
Plaster Lath 
BO IN Me aires Sxeca lees 7.25 6.50 6.60 7.25 
NOV OR oe aie areca oS 5.60 6.00 
Byrkit Lath 
ORO! eine ataeu aca ears 31.25 29.50 
ce a AP <a ongince cbs euniareue $2.50 30.50 
So” Be WOMBCR ec eer cose S255 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 
B&better, 9 & 18’...... 73:00 .... T5600 
Ue a re — ce: 
| ROO aa 60.00 ere 
1 Cara Uae | Te oS || ee a 56.00 70.00 
NO. 2;-RARGOM:. <..0008 | aera 
Car mene 
No. 1, 3”, 3; 20;.18:0r 26"... .. 40.50 
Car Sills, ‘s4s 
S48, Sq. E&S 
8", 34 to 36’.... 50.00 ete 
38 to 40’.... 52.00 51.00 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.... 57.00 heures 
TE 60.00 eee 
Up to 24", SECO Be! cis kes 55.00 
BO OS! sad, asses 61.00 
Stringers 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, ; 
LU Eee ae Aare ears pe oeen, SOOO 
Ties , 
6x8”, 8’, 90% heart..... 37.00 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 30.—Red cedar shingles continue to 
be quoted: Clea:s, $7.96; stars, $6.37, Chicago basis. 
The quotations on white cedars are: Extras, $6.85; 
standards, $5.85; and sound butts, $3.85. Lath are 
finding a strong market, and longleaf southern pine 
4-foot lath are being quoted, Chicago basis, as fol- 
lows: No. 1, $8.30; No. 2, $7.30. Shortleaf No. 1 are 
quoted $8.65; No. 2, $7.65. Some sales of hemlock 
lath are reported on a basis of $8.50, Chicago, for 
No. 1; $7 for No. 2; and $4.50 for 32-inch. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 29. rices in this mar- 
ket are steadily rising because of the car shortage 
and the resulting short supply. Orders for future 
shipment are seldom offered and are not being 
considered. The trade ignores all business except 
what it can handle with cars already loaded or on 
hand. Buyers are combing the market for supplies 
and bidding up prices for available stocks. The total 
volume of trade is not heavy, but offerings do not 
keep pace with it. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 27.—The Coast market on 
red cedar shingles seemed to have been bid up some- 
what ahead of that in the East and developed a 
weakening tendency Thursday, followed by a drop 
of 15 to 30 cents. The car shortage is troublesome 
and the labor situation annoying in some producing 
sections, especially the Harbor country. The combi- 
nation of car shortage and wage agitation has de- 
cided some manufacturers to refuse to operate, it 
being estimated that 25 percent of the machine ca- 
pacity of Washington mills is shut down. As the 
week closes clears are quoted at $6.50 to-the trade: 
stars, $5.30. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—A considerable slump 
has occurred in the shingle market the last week. 
Prices have receded today to $5.25 for stars, repre- 
senting a setback of 20 cents, and to $6.50 for clears, 
a drop of 30 cents. This slump coming when pro- 
duction probably is light and cars are hard to get 
just represents a slowing up of business due to 
high prices, in the view of large dealers here. 
Furthermore, there has been some plunging in the 
market and a large number of cars are known to 
be in transit, with the result that dealers are 
eager to clean up stocks before there is further 
unsettlement when these cars come on the market. 
Siding continues very hard to get. Red cedar is 
high and scarce and western pine siding is practi- 
cally off the market. Lath also are no more plenti- 
ful, and fir lath is now said to be practically out 
of the market. Buyers offered $9.25 f. o. b. Kansas 
City yesterday without being able to get any. 





St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30.—The market for shingles 
remains unchanged. There is a fair amount of 
business being placed, but practically all of it is 
for the country yards, distributers here not buying 
very much at this time. 


New Orleans, La., Sypress shingles are 
low in supply and broken in assortment, with de- 
mand greater than the mills can supply. Some mills 
refuse to change their quotations in spite of the up- 
ward drift, while others have temporarily with- 
drawn from the market to build up their stocks. 
Cypress lath also find a ready sale, with mill stocks 
so broken that a good deal of business is being de- 
clined. There has been no change in prices for the 
week, but they rule very firm. 





1.—The lath market is firm 
but demand is not generally active. The 1%-inch 
remain firm at $8. Some sell 1%-inch readily at 
$7.25; others refuse to take less than $7.50. Shingle 
trade is not as good as it has been. Red cedars now 
sell a little better, altho recent prices are main- 
tained without concession. Whites are getting 
alarmingly scarce. Extra clears sell at $8 flat and 
clears at $7.25 to $7.50. Second clears range from 
$5.50 to $6. There has been a spurt in clapboards 
and they are quoted: Four-foot, extras, $70; clears, 
$68. They are very scarce. Furring demand is off; 
2-inch sells for $47; 83-inch at $45. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Shingle prices have had 
quite a decline during the last week and clears are 
now quoted here at $8.03, as compared with a price 
of $8.55 only a week or two ago. Stars are quoted 
at $6.66. The changes in quotations are so fre- 
quent that nobody will attempt to lay in stocks 
ahead. The building outlook is somewhat disturbed 
at present, but a good many dwellings are under 
way and more seem likely to be started right along. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 29.—The demand for shingles 
continues strong enough to keep quotations firm. 
H. B. short 6x20 cypress hearts still bring $22.50 to 
$23 with sap $3 less and other classifications in pro- 
portion. Labor is more dependable now and con- 
struction work is going ahead actively. Lath are in 
demand and bring firm prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 1.—Cedar shingles are 
scarcer. It is impossible to secure enough cypress 
or pine stocks from the mills, which have declined 
as much business as they have been able to supply. 
Lath stocks of all kinds of wood are so far below 
normal and demand so urgent that sales have been 
made at 10 to 25 cents higher than last week, accord- 
ing to grade. 





Fruehauf Trailers Save 
$3,000 to $4,000 per Unit 


BIG reductions in the cost 
of transporting lumber 

are made possible with the 

Fruehauf Semi-Trailers. 


With the Fruehauf trailer 
carrying the bulk of the load, 
the motor truck exerts all 
its power as a pulling force. 


And because a motor truck 
can pull three times as much 
as it can carry, the Fruehaut 
Trailer lowers the ton-mile 
cost—frequently one-half to 
two-thirds. 


Hundreds of Fruehauf units 
are effecting an annual saving 
of $3,000 to $4,000 per unit— 
by enabling motor trucks to pull 
instead of carry loads. 


Fruehauf Semi- Trailers 
are built especially for lum- 
ber dealers, with our load- 
ing and unloading devices, 
and with our patented jack, 
which makes possible the 
operation of two or three 
trailers with each truck. 


Let us send you complete 
information and our book 
on efficient lumber transpor- 
tation. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1305 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


“Build now good roads where they are needed so 
that Good Times can come to every American’s 
home without delay.” 

W. B. Wilson, Secretary U.S. Dept. of Labor. 











= Right Now Add To Your Profits 


by eliminatlng long hauls and construction costs for miles of logging 
No timber is too high to bring down at a good profit, 
no grades too steep, when you use the 








roads. 


Bigger Loads 





down the shortest route without sand hilling and at 
the same time protect your men and horses. The Barienger 
Brake has saved hundredsof dollars for loggers and lumbermen in 
Canada and the United States, Investigate and learn how it will save you money. 


Barienger 





Let us tell you where you can see them in use and give you an estimate on equipment for your needs. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY, Carthage, N. Y. 








pegs the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS itn ‘Poot,” including “TODAY,” just 


Sy Douglas Malloch pomp ie ‘3 most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is congiete without one, Price, postpald, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 
LUMBERMAN, 


AMERICAN Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

Hoont, Count A eee. 

ing counts as two \e 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All ; 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
hoisting machinery, etc., engines, boilers, pumps, belting, 
piping, or anything used in lumber or allied industry? 
You can get what you want or sell what you do not want 
by advertising in the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—SKIDDER FOREMAN. 
Skidder foreman; man of experience and ability to take 
entire charge Pine operation Clyde 4-line rehaul machine— 
short logs. Good salary to right man. State age, refer- 
ence as to character and ability with application, 
SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, Warren, Ark. 


WANTED—COMPETENT SASH AND DOOR MAN 








One thoroughly familiar with the sash and door business to 

do buying and general managing for retail concern in large 

eastern city. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “OC, 15,'" eare American Lumberman, 





WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
Lumber yard. Hastern Nebraska. German Catholic com- 
munity. One yard town. 
Address “©, 10,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 





To handle three or four small hardwood logging camps lo- 
eated in Georgia, to have full charge of camps under him, 
employing foreman for same, also buying timber to keep 
going. Only first-class man need apply, State salary ex- 
pected, age, experience and references in first letter. 
Address “Oo. 5," eare American Lumberman., 
WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
By millwork concern doing business in southeast. Prefer 
man familiar with Yellow Pine work. Give age, references 
and salary expected in first letter, 
Address “OC, 6," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door and interior trim factory. (Good position for 
experienced man who has made good in this business, Give 
age, references and salary required. 
“C0, 


Address 7.”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE SUPERINTENDENT 
Who can estimate, detail and bill into mill detail work. 
First-class man only need apply. Prefer man familiar with 
millwork cost information bureau work, 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—A WOODS FOREMAN 
That is competent to log 150,000 feet of logs per day in 
short leaf timber, to be logged with contract teams. All 
good equipment. 
Address “Cc. 8,"’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED FOR GOOD TOWN 
Must be experienced in meeting strong competition and a 
high-class man in every way. 

Address “OC. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A NO. 1 YARD FOREMAN 
At once in a town of 10,000 population. Outside work only. 
Must know lumber and how to keep it. Good salary. Do 
not apply if afraid of work. Send references. 
Address ““B. 32,"" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—ENERGETIC, CAPABLE, 
Retail lumberman to act as assistant for one year in retail 
yard for progressive line yard company. Then take man- 
agement of one of our string of yards. Excellent opportu- 
nity. City of 10,000. Must be live wire, good salesman, 
man willing to work, and who knows how to get things 
accomplished. State past experiences and age and when 
could report for personal interview and duty. Salary $125.00. 
BOX 256, Independence, Kans. 


WANTED 
Do you want a situation or better your present employmeat? 
The best way is to advertise in the wanted employment cot- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearbora 
&t., Chicago, Ill. . 
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WANTED BY OCTOBER TENTH 
FOR CIRCULAR SOFT PINE MILL 
IN WOODS. IN MEXICO. SAFE DISTRICT 


A competent sawyer for steam feed rig. 

A grader and yard foreman, familiar with soft pine. 

A superintendent for medium sized hardwood mill— 
thoroughly familiar with cutting up oak stock and manu- 
facturing into wagon material, drying, etc. Available par- 
ties address MR. ED. HARTMAN, Box 39, Durango, Mexico. 





COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTED 

Must be good modern merchandiser with plenty experi- 
ence in handling finances. Over five hundred men, white 
and colored, employed at our two plants. Store is modern. 
Applicants must state whom now employed by, amount of 
experience, age and salary expected. Mexico, Missouri, 
is a good town to live in, plenty of churches, schools and 
a college for boys and one for girls. One hundred miles 
from St. Louis, This is an excellent opportunity for the 
right man. You have entire charge of the store. No 
applicant considered who does not give full information in 
first letter. Your reply will be confidential. 

A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO., Mexico, Mo. 
J.-B, Arthur, Secretary. 


WANTED—BY SOUTHERN WHOLESALE AND 
Manufacturing Lumber Company, an experienced lady as 
bookkeeper and general office assistant. Must be able to use 
typewriter. State whether married or single, salary wanted, 
and when could begin work; also references. 

Address “©. 30,’’ care American Lumberman, 


ON OR ABOUT OCTOBER 15TH 
Wanted: An all around small saw mill man for 20 M foot 
mill, able to saw and keep mill in repair, Must be capable 
and willing to work. Give references and state salary ex- 
pected. Address “C. 31,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—4 OR 5 1ST CLASS LUMBER 
Inspectors; permanent; no road work. State salary, experi- 
ence, kind of woods familiar with, references and earliest 
date could report for work. 

CAIRO WOOD PRODUCTS CO., Cairo, Ill. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
Planing mill foreman for mill in Minnesota. One Berlin 
fast feed planer, also resaw. State fully experience and 
wages wanted first letter. 
Address “B, 25,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN. 

We want a good capable, energetic, yard foreman, compe- 
tent to inspect white pine and hardwood lumber at our 
plant at Speedwell, Virginia. Give experience, references, 
and salary expected. 

W. A. WILSON LUMBER COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va. 


WANTED—A CAPABLE HARDWOOD & HEMLOCK 
Lumber inspector for northern Wisconsin manufacturer. 
State salary wanted and mention your references in first 























‘Address “B. 38,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For general office. Must be extra good. 
Address “C, 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A LARGE CHICAGO WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Company wants manager for Southern Office in Mississippi, 
handling railroad and car material. Applicant must 
thoroly qualified to handle this class of business and thoroly 
acquainted with source of supply in Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida, Give age, references and experience, and state 
when can report for duty. 

Address “©, 26,’’ care American Lumberman.,. 








FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the ‘“umberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Man as superintendent of a northern woodworking plant, 
operating its own sawmill to produce its raw material, cut- 
ting 20,000 feet per day and operating continuously. Must 
be expert in sawmill operation and maintenance and capable 
of handling men successfully. State age, experience and 
salary expected, Excellent opportunity for high class man. 

Address “©, 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY INDUSTRIAL CONCERN 
Outside of Chicago, competent cook and manager to take 
charge of boarding house, about sixty capacity, now in op- 
eretion: present boarders mainly office help and skilled oper- 
atives at plant. To right party will pay good wages, fur- 
nish suite of rooms with bath and board. In reply give full 
particulars ond reference. 

Address “©, 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DRAUGHTSMAN 
Who is capable of designing small and medium priced frame 
houses. One who can make perspectives preferred. State 
age and salary expected. 
Address “©, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 

One of the oldest and largest retail lumber and millwork 
concerns in Ohio has a splendid opening for a high class 
retail lumber salesman, who can estimate from plans and 
has a successful record in selling to contractors and build- 
ers. Must have personality, brains and address enough to 
retain old customers and make and hold new ones. A fine 
opportunity for a hustler who can produce results. State 
age, experience in full, and references. 

Reply in own hand writing to 

, “Ts. 10,"’ care American Lumberman, 


LUMBER EMPLOYEES WANTED. 
Two high class planing mill mechanics competent to set up 
flooring machines, end matchers, surfacers, moulders, etc. 
Reference required. Good salary. For particulars apply 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO., Columbus, Ohfo. 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
With some knowledge of bookkeeping for export lumber 
office shipping lumber to Cuba. Prefer one with some ex- 
perience in export lumber office. Write, giving full details, 
experience, salary wanted, references, etc. Good oppor- 
tunity for young man that wants to go up. 

ddress P. O. BOX 57, Jacksonville, Fla. 





WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER GRADER 
To tally and grade lumber at Northern Michigan Mill, cut- 
ee 50,000 feet of Hemlock and Hardwood daily. Steady 
position, good salary. Must furnish good references. 
Address ‘‘W. 117," Care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED LOADERMAN 
To operate American Model © log loader. Steady position, 
good salary. Must be able to furnish A-1 references, Posi- 
tion oe at once. 

Address ‘‘W. 118,”’ Care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For a large cordwood ration. Must have had large ex- 
perience and come well recommended as able to produce 
results. State age, nationality, married or single, expert- 
ence in detail, references, when available and salary wanted. 
ddress ‘‘CHEMICAL,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A NO. 1 YARD FOREMAN 
Retail lumber, coal, building material. Outside work only. 
Must know lumber, be stockkeeper, able to handle men, 
also handle country trade and contractors. Good town 
000, g schools. Married man preferred. Salary $100.00 
a month to start, with increase as man can show worth. 
Send references and stamp for reply, otherwise no atten- 
tion paid to opr acations. Place ready now. 
GREEN BAY LUMBER CO., Atlantic. Iowa. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Must be experienced, capable and industrious. State ex- 
perience and salary requirements. 

dress “‘W. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman in Northern Michigan Mill. Must 
be able to file band saws. Good onary to right man. Must 
— —w references. Position open after Sep- 
ember . 
ddress ‘‘W. 119,” Care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER FOR SAWMILL OPERATIONS 
Wanted—Man with experience in logging, running of 
sawmill and taking general charge of operations, as well 
as planing mill and box factory. Rocky Mountain district. 
e = ‘S,’’ 502 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, 
olorado. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER AND 


Inspector. Must be experienced and capable. BOX 547, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


WANTED—BY OHIO CONCERN 
A first-class bookkeeper. One who has some knowledge of 
cost accounting and experience with income tax reports 
preferred. 
ddress “A. 1," care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER—WANTED 
For retail lumber verd; must know the business, supervise 
sales, accounts, purchases, estimate and in general conduct 
all around lumber business. Good opportunity, fine loca- 
tion. State salary expected, age and experience. 
dress “A. 14,"" care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—EDGERMAN 
Wanted—First-class hardwood edgerman for mill cutting 
20,000 to 25,000 feet per day. Address KING CREEK LUM- 
BER CO., New Willard, Tex. 


WANT—FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD LUMBER 
INSPECTOR 
Must be good yard man and capable of handling labor. 
Single man preferred; furnish references in first letter. 
Location East Texas. 
ddress “A. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILL FOREMAN 
Or Millwright who can keep up repairs on single bandmill. 
Leaptien on main line of railroad. Good wages and steady 
work. 
Address ATKINS LUMBER CO., Atkins, Va. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 


You could insert an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employ- 
ment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the answers 
come in care of the American Lumberman and in this way 
it would be treated strictly confidential. Every day we hear 
of someone getting good jobs through the employment col- 
umns. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 












































WANTED—FOR SAW MILL PLANT 
In New Mexico, Master Mechanic familiar with all kinds of 
railroad shop work and competent to take entire charge of 
repairs on locomotives and log cars. Address stating ex- 
perience, references and salary wanted. 
“C, 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—TWO CABINET MAKERS 
One frame maker, also man to lay out and machine frames 
and man to run matcher. 
LYMAN FELHEIM COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER AT ONCE 
Hardwoods, Filer & Stowell rig. Good location, Full par- 
ticulars in first letter. 

ddress “B. 30,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT 
And a machinist. In answering state just what you can 
do and what salary and how soon you can report. 
PENN-JARRATT LUMBER CO., Marianna, Fla. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Hardwoods. Competent, steady man wanted. BLACK 
BROS., LUMBER CO., Searcy, Arkansas. 


WANTED—FILER FOR SINGLE BAND MILL 
Cutting hardwood. One who can and is willing te help 
keep up the mill. Location Virginia. 

Address ‘A 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 


In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


GANG EDGERMAN WANTED 
W. H, COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 























WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 
When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical ma- 
chinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, tim- 
ber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber indus- 
try, you can get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
‘“‘Want-Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Tl. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 

An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now. 

— LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearbora St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











